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DELEGATES ! ! 


@ Panel discussions with recreation 
directors from all over the nation bring 
out new ideas and the latest trends in 
industrial recreation. 

@ Problem solving clinics conducted by 
leading recreation authorities help you 
improve your company program. 

@ Demonstrations of various activities 
and tours of actual facilities are enter- 
taining and enlightening. 

@ Exhibits of the latest in recreation 
equipment and services assist you in 
making wise purchases. 


EXHIBITORS ! ! 


@ Establish new accounts and renew 
old ones in the $1 billion industrial rec- 
reation market. Listing of all delegates 
will be mailed to each exhibitor. 

@ You are included in all meetings, 
tours and special functions at no extra 
charge, insuring you of 12 hours direct 
exhibit time and a chance to meet every- 
one in attendance. 

@ Booths range from $145 to $200 
including sign, panels, chairs, table, 
general lighting and janitor service. For 
additional information, write NIRA. 


It’s Philadelphia in ’59 


for the National Industrial Recreation Association's 


18th ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND EXHIBIT 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD HOTEL, May 24-27, 1959 




















Additional information on key speakers, panel discussion topics, tours and special 
functions will be forthcoming soon, but make your plans now to attend the only 
national conference on industrial recreation. Registration fee of $35 ($40 for 
non-members) includes all sessions, the Sunday reception, Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday luncheons, Tuesday tour and the Wednesday banquet and floor show. 
In addition a special program for the wives (registration $15) includes the re- 
ception, tour, banquet and special activities for the ladies. Don‘t miss this oppor- 
tunity to learn new methods, solve your most perplexing problems, benefit from 
an exchange of ideas and enjoy a pleasant four days in the “City of Brotherly 
Love.’’ For advance registration, write NIRA, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois, c/o D. L. Chancellor, Conference Registrar. 
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you'll hear more soon, but 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
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RYITHINGS TO WRITE FOR 


Free Sports Film Catalog 


Seven new films are announced in 
the Miller Brewing Company’s 1958 
Sports Film Library catalog. All in 
l6mm sound, the new films include, 
“Hail to the Braves,’ Football’s 
World Championship,” and “Sports 
Thrills of 1957.” Other Miller films 
such as “Flying Skis” and past TV 
performances of “All Star Golf.” Cata- 
log includes order forms, write: 

Film Section, Sales Promotion and Pub- 


licity Dept., Miller Brewing Co., 4000 
W. State St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Music, Music, Music 


The only reference book of its 
kind, the MUSIC JOURNAL 1958 
ANNUAL, brings this year in music 
to your fingertips. Included in its 200- 
plus pages are these items: 

@ Graded listings of more than 6,000 
titles of music published in 1958; 
band, orchestral, choral, piano and 
other serious and standard composi- 


tions with publisher and price. 

@ Listing of more than 2,000 albums 
released during the year. 

@ Special selection on 1958 Christmas 
and Easter publications and _ records. 
@ Listing of more than 200 music 
books published in 1958. 

@ Thirty-eight feature articles by 
leaders of nationally prominent music 
organizations. 

Price, $4.50, write: 


MUSIC JOURNAL, 157 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Care and Cleaning 


Complete instructions for cleaning 
and maintaining athletic equipment 
and garments are available in two 
booklets recently published by Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. 

“Cleaning Athletic Garments” out- 
lines the proper methods for cleaning 
all types of sports apparel from uni- 
form hose to award sweaters including 
information on 


water temperature, 


wilor 





cleaning agent, rinsing and drying. 
The correct care of equipment rang- 
ing from table tennis nets to football 
helmets is detailed in “Care of Athletic 
Equipment. For free copies write: 
Public Relations Dept., Wilson Sporting 


Goods Co., 2233 West Street, River 
Grove, Ill. 
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The Manly Art 


DEFEND YOURSELF, by Jack Grover, 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10, N.Y., 80 pages, $2.95. 

This splendidly illustrated book is 
for men, women and youth who want 
to acquire a practical knowledge of 
defense techniques for use against al- 
most any type opponent and any form 
of attack. 

Contents include: location of vital 
zones and nerves of the body, how to 
fight an armed opponent, how a wo- 
man can effectively defend herself and 
what to do in case of an accident. 


Camp Crafts 


CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CAMPERS, by 
Catherine T. Hammett and Carol M. 
Horrocks, Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y., $7.95. 

Two veteran camping experts pro- 
vide 175 arts and crafts projects with 
an outdoor flavor for all ages. 100 of 


these are detailed step-by-step in text 
and illustrations. All are arranged pro- 
gressively and encourage the handi- 
crafter to explore and experiment. 

Designs, forms and materials found 
in the open are utilized to extend basic 
camp-craft skills and develop articles 
used in camp living. Projects are cor- 
related with other camp activities such 
as dramatics, music, nature study and 
sports. 


Park Maintenance 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE ~ HAND- 
BOOK, by Herbert S. Conover, F. W. 
Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N.Y., 538 pages, 175 illustra- 
tions, $10.75. 


Consolidates all up-to-date informa- 
tion on such diverse topics as turf 
maintenance, planting and care of all 
types trees and shrubs, control of 
erosion, picnic area maintenance, se- 
lection and use of equipment, and dis- 
ease, pest and weed control. 


Author, a landscape architect, is 
aware of tight budgets and treats his 
subject with an eye toward economy. 
The book is also useful in training 
employees. 

Includes complete master index and 
detailed drawings and photos. 


Run Better Meetings 


LEARNING PARLIAMENTARY PROCE- 
DURE, by Alice Sturgis, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N.Y., 358 pages, 40 illustrations, 
$5.95. 

This practical book on parliamentary 
procedure shows how to expedite action 
and build group cooperation. 

Handy charts, conveniently located. 
give important quickly- 
right “in the meeting.” One chart lists 


pointers 


the principal rules governing motions 
and a quick index refers to each im- 
portant motion. 

The book explains an organization's 
constitution, how it is made, what it 
should cover. 

The author is a consultant on organi- 
zational problems for a number of na- 
tional organizations. 
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TOP MANAGEMENT SPEAKS: 










































At General Electric, management shares 
with employees an identical interest as 
a corporate citizen in every phase of 
community living, believing that: 


The final judgment of 
business will be on 


how well it serves 





the human spirit 


One important part of General Electric’s program of community relations, in } North 
the more than 130 cities and towns across the country where General Electric Mic 
plants are located, is concerned with what recreational facilities are available Avro 
in these plant communities. We examine the recreational needs of the com- WALI 
munity with the same interest we give to its schools, churches, government and Chics 
taxes. We share with our employees an identical interest as a corporate citizen OSKi 
in every phase of community life that contributes to a better business and social Farm 
climate. | = 

But we are not paternalistic. We feel we are a part of the community in which Dear 
we conduct our business; we do not want to be the community. This is also Chan 
equally true when it comes to recreation. We feel sports, hobby clubs, or any 
other employee recreational activity, should be employee-desired, employee- Inter 
initiated, and employee supported. G. N 

At General Electric employees organize their own team sports and recreation Tuli 
clubs. The Company gives full support and, when necessary, provides facilities HERI 
and some financial assistance. Ours is a low-pressure recreation program. The Pome 
employees pump their own tires and do their own driving. WAL 

General Electric does not aim to develop individual stars in softball, hardball. Milw 
and basketball. These sports exist and no official deprecation is intended. We 
do believe foremost in activities in which the greatest number can participate and OF F 
find enjoyment. Choral groups, photography clubs, archery, bridge and_pi- 
nochle are all encouraged and supported. These are the activities that enable one r 
to achieve psychological satisfactions from his creativity or artistry—or give H los! 
him the social satisfactions of helping bring him closer together with others : 
sharing common interests. Competition for competition’s sake is held at a mini- Gooc 

j 





mum. Rather we try to emphasize those activities that give the greatest number 
of people an opportunity to participate, that promote warm personal feelings 
among employees at all levels. 

Business will be judged by how it serves the hungry body, of course. But the 
final judgment will be on how well it serves the larger area of the human spirit. S Thon 


Joseph M. Bertotti 4 tam 


Manager of Personnel Practices = 
and Research JAMI 
General Electric Company Detr 
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DECEMBER COVER — Billiards have 


filled the gap in many recreation pro- 


grams. Challenging, but relaxing, an 


obstacle shot such as that on the cover 


keep employees coming back. Check 
the form, it's Willie Mosconi, World‘s 
Pocket Billiards Champ. 


M@ IN JANUARY R/M 


TOMORROW’S FACTORY: 

A CAMPUS 

In the first article of a four-part series 
on industrial recreation facilities, R/M 
notes the trends in industrial practices 
and looks to the future. Architect’s 
drawings included. 


MAN OF MANY HATS 

That’s an industrial recreation director. 
If you need to convince others, here’s 
the proof. 


CLARK’S COOL CALLER 

Marion Rheynard gave square danc- 
ing a big boost at Clark Equipment 
with cool calling. 


Copyright 1958 by the National Industrial Recreation Association 
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Eben Morgan (41) scores for Goodyear against Phillips. 


Goodyear’s Ronnie Mayer hits for two. 


In addition to outstanding basketball, the 


NIBL provides an unusual and successful 


method for improving employee relations } 


“ 


Vickers took the rebound and the game. 


Cat’s Jim Palmer sinks a hook in NIBL’s first East-West All-Star game. 


In a few weeks, when colleges move 
their traditional rivalries indoors. bas. 


ketball fans will be absorbed in 


the colorful, high-spirited battle until | 


Spring when they proclaim the cham- 
pions as national heros. 

But, despite their skill, the college 
boys will have to step back to make 
room for the best amateur teams in 
the country. 

These will not come from the college 
ranks, nor will they be any of the serv- 
ice teams laden with all-star college 
players. Instead, the best amateur bas- 
ketball teams in the country represent 
industry, and they play in the National 
Industrial Basketball League. 

For those who may doubt that asser- 
tion, positive proof is provided every 
four years when the 
armed forces and AAL 
the Olympic try-outs. 

In 1956, the Phillips 66ers, the 
NIBL and AAU champion, defeated a 
college all-star team composed of such 
outstanding players as Bill Russell, K. 
C. Jones and Carl Cain. 

In 1952, the NIBL’s 
toppled Kansas University’s mighty 
NCAA championship team, 62-60. 

And, in 1948, Phillips downed that 
Kentucky team of 
Groza and Jones, 53-49. 


best college, 


teams meet in 


Peoria Cats 


fabulous Beard, 


As a result of these victories, the } 
Olympic ; 
basketball record has been built up by | 
teams primarily composed of industrial | 


United States’ undefeated 
players. 


The Big Six 
In 1958-59, the NIBL will be made 


up of six teams representing the Buchan | 
Baking Co., Caterpillar Tractor Co. ) 
Denver Chicago Trucking Co., The § 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Phillips 
Petroleum Co., and The Vickers Petro- 
leum Co. The NIBL was organized in 
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MAJOR LEAGUE 


1917 under AAU sanction. 

However, sponsorship of varsity bas- 
ketball teams goes back many years. 
lts history makes an unique study of 
employee relations. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, first organized the Wing- 
foots in 1914 as a part of its employee 
activities program. The company’s pur- 
pose was, and still is, three-fold: 

*To provide entertainment for their 
employees, 

*To perform a public relations service 
to the community and the public-at- 
large, 

*To attract outstanding young men to 
the organization who will eventually 
fit into responsible positions with the 
company. 

Proof’s in the Pudding 

Is it entertaining? A 44-year run 
rales as a smash success in any form 
of show business. 

Does it have public relations value? 
The Wingfoots bring big-time basket- 
ball to Akron and pack the 3.500 seat 
Goodyear gym with many fans from 
the general public as well as Good- 
year employees. 

Does it attract potential executives? 
Goodyear basketball players enter the 
companys highly regarded training 
program usually for a two-year period. 
Critics could pick this apart as a 
cover-up for a situation which allows 
the former college star to continue to 


punch a clock, draw his pay and offer 
only his services as an athlete in re- 
turn. 

But look at the results. Newly elected 
chairman of the board is Edwin J. 
Thomas, a member of three Goodyear 
basketball teams in the early Twenties. 
He often chats with another early Wing 
star, Factory Superintendent Leroy 
Tomkinson, and with Vice President 
Victor J. Holt. More than 25 former 
Wings have risen to executive positions 
in the company. 

The Wingfoot’s rugged rival, the 
Phillips 66ers of the Phillips Petro- 
leum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., point 
with pride to a similar record. Of 
more than 100 Phillips players, nearly 
80 per cent have continued with the 
company, a figure well above the aver- 
age. As with other sponsors in the 
NIBL, every player devotes full time 
to his job when not on trips. Prac- 
tice comes after working hours, and 
no extra pay is given the player. 
Tenure on the team is usually two to 
four years. 

The Vickers Study 

One of the NIBL’s newest members, 
The Vickers Petroleum Inc., 
Wichita, Kan., completed an extensive 
study of their program in 1957 after 
their second season in the NIBL. 

As with Goodyear, Vickers under- 
took varsity basketball to combat 
three problems: public relations, en- 


Co.. 


ployee relations and personnel recruit- 
ment. With a payroll of only 300 em- 
ployees, Vickers’ problems are unique 
when compared to other NIBL spon- 
sors, and management's decision to try 
basketball as the solution may seem 
surprising to many. 

With its operations split between 
the home office in Wichita and a re- 
finery in Potwin, Kan., a small town 
35 miles northeast, morale and_per- 
sonal communication between manage- 
ment and employee groups had always 
been difficult. 

About half of Potwin’s 500 citizens 
are employed at the Vickers refinery. 
As can be imagined, the town’s recrea- 
tion facilities were meager. 

How They Did It 

The basketball program was inaugu- 
rated as an attempt to weld the group 
at Potwin into one that would be more 
receptive and have a better understand- 
ing of management’s problems. At the 
same time, basketball would supply a 
medium of employee recreation during 
the winter months supplementing a sum- 
mer season refinery baseball league. 

All employees were given two tickets 
to all Vickers home games played at 
the University of Wichita Fieldhouse. 
Their children were also admitted with- 
out charge. 

All Vickers employee-basketball 
players were required to spend a speci- 
fied length of time at the Potwin re- 
finery as a part of their company 
indoctrination. 

Practically the entire Potwin popu- 
lation traveled to Wichita for every 
Vickers’ game. Seating arrangements 
allowed refinery personnel to make 
personal contacts with people with 
whom they had only had phone con- 
versations or had met once a year at 
the annual company picnic. 

The placement of basketball players 

continued on page 8 





VITAL STATISTICS 1957-58 


FINAL STANDINGS 


Ww 
Bartlesville Phillips 66ers 21 
Wichita Vickers 21 
Denver D-C Truckers 16 
Akron Goodyear Wingfoots 15 
Peoria Cats* 15 
Kansas City Kaycees 2 


*won AAU Championship 


NIBL ALL-STAR GAME 


East All-Stars 113, West All-Stars 104 


LEADING SCORERS 


L Pct. GB FG FT TP Avg. 

9 .700 Burdy Haldorsen, Bartlesville 307 187 801 26.7 

9 .700 George Swyers, Akron 239 136 614 20.5 

14. .533 5 Ray Downs, Kansas City 202 201 605 20.2 
15 .500 6 Harv Schmidt, Denver 234 115 583 20.1 
15 .500 6 Dick Boushka, Wichita 197 157 551 19.0 
28 .064 19 Dan Swartz, Wichita 180 182 542 18.1 
Les Lane, Wichita 180 171 531 17.7 

Wally Walowac, Akron 205 96 506 16.9 

Dick Brott, Kansas City 190 90 470 15.7 

Terry Rand, Denver 172 $9 433. 13.4 
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continued from page 7 
at the refinery gave Potwin employees 
a new prestige and a personal owner- 
ship of the team. 

Vickers management definitely be- 
lieves that the basketball program has 
accomplished the objective of improv- 
ing employee relations and that the 
formation of the Vickers Employee's 
Club and credit union are direct re- 
sults. Long range plans call for an 
employee's club house at Potwin. 

For Fame and Fortune 

Another problem faced by Vickers: 
although the company had attractive 
employee finge benefits, its small size 
and lack of reputation made employee 
recruitment a difficult problem. Never- 
theless, company expansion plans called 
for more personnel in all departments. 

After _ basketball underway. 
Vickers had so many outstanding ap- 
plicants that it engaged a professional 


was 


testing agency. 

Only the player-employees who quali- 
fied after the stiff tests hired. 
The testing agency also exploded the 
old myth about the low intelligence of 


were 





athletes. Their intelligence level and 
vocabularly are well above the norm, 
and they are better adjusted psycho- 
logically. 

Without the — basketball 
Vickers probably would never have ob- 
tained the services of Dick Boushka, 
NIBL all-star and Phi Beta Kappa 
geophysical graduate of St. Louis U. 

To operate in the NIBL requires 
an outlay of $17,500 franchise fee 
placed in escrow by the company as 
a good faith stipulation, about $2,000 
operating expenses and $750 forfeit 
fee which is returnable at the end of 
the season. 

Travel runs about $700 per game 
and other costs vary with the extent 
of promotion undertaken by the spon- 
sor. Methods of financing a team vary 


program, 


with every sponsor. 

With attendance exceeding 6,000 for 
every game, the Peoria Cats distribute 
tickets to their employees first, then to 
the community without charge. An ex- 
ception is the sale of 2,600 low-cost 
reserved seats to the most rabid Cat 
fans. 





Vickers’ program is geared to be 
self-sustaining. Reserved seats sell to 
the general public for $2.00 and gen. 
eral admission is $1.50. 

Vickers tries to break even on road 
games and showed a $6,300 net profit 
for home games in 1956-57. 

The D-C Truckers lease the Denver 
auditorium for home games and sell 
reserved and general admission tickets 
for $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 

Boost by Bakers 

This year the NIBL is strengthened 
in several ways by the addition of the 
Seattle Buchan Bakers. The Bakers 
give the league its first West Coast 
1954 and sym. 
bolize the NIBL’s ambitions for ex. 
pansion. 

In addition, the Bakers, who replace 
last year’s patsy, the Kansas City 
Kaycees, are a tested team and _ will 
tighten the NIBL race. 

With the Bakers in the fold, four 
Pacific Coast sponsors have already 
made healthy inquiries into league 
membership, according to NIBL Presi- 
dent James W. Vickers. 


representative since 


A look at the teams and the season ahead 





BARTLESVILLE PHILLIPS 66ers 





Burdy Haldorsen, NIBL’s most valuable 


SPONSOR: Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Okla. (since 1936). 
GYMNASIUM: Adams _ Building 
pany). capacity: 3,000. 

COACH: (). \. (Bud) Browning, Okla. 
U. °35; six years (won 261 - lost 28). 


(com- 


LAST YEAR: Although tied by the 
Wichita Vickers, finished first for the 
10th time in 10 years with 21-9 NIBL 
record and 43-12 over the 
Placed third in AAU Tournament win- 
ning consolation game 93-66 over Fort 
Leonard Wood. 


season. 


1959 PROSPECTS: This is the team most 
likely to end Phillips’ ten-year hold 
on first place. Vickers boast height. 
speed, accuracy and defensive agility 
plus experience gained in three seasons 


of finishing 2-2-1 in NIBL play. Awe: 


some scoring punch led by Dick 
Boushka (6’ 5” forward from St. Louis 
U.), Dan Swartz (6’ 4”, Morehead 


State) and Les Lane (5’ 10”, Okla. 
homa). Towering Wade Halbrook (7 
3”, Oregon State) and Don Boldebuck 
(7’, Houston) give tremendous height 
advantage at center. 





WICHITA VICKERS 





Dick Boushka, all-around standout 


SPONSOR: The Vickers Petroleum Co.. 
Inc., Wichita, Kan. (since 1955). 

GYMNASIUM: The Roundhouse, Wichita 
U.; capacity: 11,000. 
COACH: Bruce Drake, 
°28, one year (30-11). 


Oklahoma U. 


LAST YEAR: Set record NIBL scoring 
pace with 106.5 points per game aver- 
age to tie Phillips 66ers for title. Led 
league three-quarters of season, then 
slumped badly. Upset in quarter-finals 
of AAU Tournament by Fort Leonard 
Wood, 48-45. 


1959 PROSPECTS: Lack of depth at center 
and height at forward positions are 
only weaknesses that could keep 66ers 
from their 11th consecutive _ title. 
League’s leading scorer, Burdy Haldor- 


son (6’ 9”, Colorado), with a record ; 


smashing 26.7 game average is backed 
up by Gary Thompson (5’ 10”, Iowa 
State) and Arnold Short (6’ 3”, Okla. 


State). Retirement of regulars Joe | 


Dean, Bill Houglund and Gib Ford will 
hurt, but Coach Browning’s hopes are 
bolstered by a fine crop of carefully 
selected rookies. 
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DENVER D-C TRUCKERS 





Harv Schmidt, rookie of the year 


SPONSOR: Denver Chicago Trucking 
Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. (since 1956). 
GYMNASIUM: [Denver Auditorium Arena, 
capacity: 6,700. 

COACH: Johnny Dee, Notre Dame °47, 
two years (45-30). 


LAST YEAR: Finished strong, winning 
eight of last 10 league games to place 
third. Continued hot streak into AAU 
Tournament, losing in the finals to 
the Peoria Cats, 74-71, in four over- 
times. Rang up an impressive 36-18 
record over the season. 


1959 PROSPECTS: A definite dark horse 
in this year’s title race, Truckers show 
good over-all strength, run well, and 
are agressive with real desire. Weakest 
points, center depth and guard, should 
be helped by new additions, George 
BonSalle (6’ 8”, Illinois) and Dennis 
O’Shea (6’ 2”, Alabama). This year’s 
showing could hinge on repeat per- 
formance by Harv Schmidt (6’ 6”, 
NIBL rookie of the 
and, later, most valuable player in 
AAU Tournament. Last year’s finish 
proved title capabilities. 


Illinois), year, 





AKRON GOODYEAR WINGFOOTS 





George Swyers, 2nd in league scoring 


SPONSOR: The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. (since 1914). 
GYMNASIUM: (Goodyear 
pany), capacity: 3,500. 
COACH: Henry V. (Hank) Vaughan, 
Akron U, °50, five years (100-70). 


Gym (com- 


LAST YEAR: Averaged more than 100 
points a game, but so did the opposi- 
tion. As a result. Wingfoots had to 
settle for fourth place tie and 15-15 
league record. Big win over Phillips 
last March cost 66ers undisputed claim 
to the NIBL crown. 


1959 PROSPECTS: Although fast, aggres- 
sive and experienced, Wingfoots need 
strong play at center to move up with 
NIBL leaders, Coach Vaughan hopes 
to have answer in Jerry DuPont (6’ 
10”, Louisville), a Chuck Tyra under- 
study who led Cardinals in scoring 
and rebounding last year. Nevertheless, 
the team is basically sound with nine 
veterans, third 
Wingfoots welcome return of Ronnie 
Mayer (6’ 4”, Duke), NIBL All-Star 


in 1956. who was sidelined with broken 


six in their seasons. 


arm last year. 





PEORIA CATS 





Bert Born, Cat’s top point producer 


SPONSOR: Caterpillar Tractor 
Peoria, Ill. (since 1937). 
GYMNASIUM: Robertson Memorial Field- 
house, Bradley U.; capacity: 7,800. 
COACH: Warren Womble, S.E. Okla. 


18; eight years (183-81). 


Co.., 


LAST YEAR: Made amends for disap- 
pointing fourth place NIBL finish by 
sweeping to National AAU Champion- 
ship. Six Cats comprised bulk of U. S. 
Team which went undefeated in six 
games against USSR men’s teams dur- 
ing tour of Russia last April. 


1959 PROSPECTS: [espite the loss of two 
team balance, speed and ex- 
give Coach Womble plenty 


regulars, 
perience 
to work with this season. Return of 
veteran Bill Johnson (6’ 8”, Nebraska) 
could mean a great deal to the Cats if 
he regains old touch after a year’s 
layoff. Lack of depth at center and 
guard are biggest problems, but latter 
may be eased by addition of Don Ohl 
(6’ 2”, Illinois), All-Big Ten selection 
last year and Illini scoring leader. Cats 
hope to shake three year injury jinx 
and could finish high. 





SEATTLE BUCHAN BAKERS 














NIBL foes hope to find answer soon 


SPONSOR: Buchan Baking Company, 
Seattle, Wash. (since 1955). 

COACH: Frank Fidler, three years (146- 
11). 


LAST YEAR: Not a league member last 
season, the Bakers played 12 games 
against NIBL_ opposition, winning 
three. However, 31-15 over-all record 
proves Bakers will be no patsy. Went 
to the quarter-finals in AAU Tourna- 
ment before losing to third-place Phil- 
lips, 71-61. Three years in the business, 
the Bakers are not a green team. 


1959 PROSPECTS: Despite previous games 
against NIBL teams, the Bakers must 
be ranked as an unknown quantity un- 
til they are well into their first NIBL 
season. With eight veterans and 11 
newcomers fighting for slots on the 12- 
man squad, Coach Fidler has the mark- 
ings of a strong team. Weaknesses are 
first-year status and center post left 
vacant by 6’ 9” Bruno Boin, who re- 
turned to U. of Washington. Regulars 
include Dick Stricklin (6’ 7”, Seattle). 
Larry Beck (6’ 4”, Wash. State), and 


Carl Boldt (6’ 5” San Francisco). 
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RACK UP FUN WITH BI 


Take a cue from many companies who have found 


billiards to be an excellent source of income, 


a perfect noon-hour activity and fun for all 


Got budget problems? Are sports 
activities dropping off as winter ap- 
proaches? Do your employees want 
more family activities? And to top it 
off, are you pushed for space? 

Then, get from behind that 
eight-ball, there’s a solution to all those 
problems which probably never oc- 


out 


. . billiards. 
Listen to what a few of your fellow 


curred to you 


recreation directors have to say. 
First-hand Experience 


“At the nominal charge of five cents 
for 15 minutes, our billiard program 
brings in about $2,000 a year. This is 
net, after fees for license, taxes and 
recovering both our tables about five 
times a year. This income gives our 
budget a big boost.”—John Crnich, 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, IIl. 

“Interest in our billiards program 
is at an all-time high. In our opinion, 
billiards will gain more prominence in 
recreation programs because it is a 
vear-round activity, particularly good 
for noon-time. The fact that women 
are becoming interested and_partici- 
pating is an indication of its popu- 


larity.”—Harold Bechert, Eli Lilly and 
Co.. Indianapolis. Ind. 

“Billiards is one of the fastest grow- 
ing sports at Fauliless since people of 
all ages can participate. The most im- 
portant part of our program is that 
employees and families have an oppor- 
tunity to play in a good wholesome 
atmosphere. | would say that at least 
all of our employees (about 600) and 


their families use the billiard tables 
at one time or another during the 


season. —Howard Honaker, The Fault- 
less Rubber Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

Many other companies join this en- 
thusiastic list. For example, Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., estimates 
total yearly participation at 10,000. 
Owens-Illinois, Bridgeton, N. J., re- 
ports that its two tables are in use 
all day long by shift workers. They 


employ 2,250. 
Cost and Maintenance 


Compared to some sports, the origi- 
nal investment in billiards may seem 
high, but given proper care the equip- 
ment will last for many years making 
replacement and 


Maintenance costs 


FAMILY of Howard Honaker, recreation director, The Faultless Rubber Co., Ash- 
land, Ohio, enjoy a game of pool in the Faultless recreation building. 


Le 




















negligible. The standard 414'x9" pocket 
billiards table, including cues, balls, 
wall rack and other accessories will 
run between $600 and $1,100, depend: 
ing on quality. A 3’x6’ table can be 
purchased for as little as $175. 

Maintenance is simple if conducted 
regularly. Daily chores include brush- 
ing the cloth, cleaning balls and cover- 
ing the table when not in use. 

Monthly care requires cleaning and 
polishing table woodwork, tightening 
cushion rails, checking and repairing 
cues which need repair, and checking 
all balls. For economy sake, 274” balls 
are often used because they stand more 
wear than the regulation 23%” size. 
The larger ball may be trued up to five 
times before it’s too small to be played. 

Certainly, a requirement for indoor 
sports is that they do not take up too 
much space. The following chart shows 
the room needed for cueing. 


TABLE RECOMMENDED 
SIZE SPACE 
3x6 feet 11x 14 feet 
1x8 feet 14x 18 feet 


414x9 feet 
5x 10 feet 


14% x 18% 
15x 20 feet 


feet 


Many companies have all the play 
their facilities can accommodate merely 
by throwing open the doors to the 
billiard room. However, there are many 


MEN AND WOMEN employees of the A. E. 


tables, get to know their product well in the 
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novel games and variations which are 
certain to build’ participation. Below 


are a few proven suggestions: 


@ Billiard Parties 

Regular weekly or monthly parties 
can be the backbone of your entire 
program. The most successful parties 
comprise mixed teams and follow the 
progressive method used so often in 
bridze parties. 

Some specific games are suggested 
below, but the number of games, points 
or time of play is decided in advance 
taking into consideration the average 
game of the majority of players. 

Kither four or eight players can play 
at each table. Partners are matched by 
a suitable method. 

When any one of the couples makes 
the required number of points, play 
at all tables stops. Then ali the players 
total their points and progress, win- 
ners moving to the head table, losers 
to the last table. To determine partners 
for the next game, the two winners 
from each table lag or bank and the 
winner then selects either one of the 
losers for his partner. 


® Combination “Rotation” 

and “61” 

A very popular game for mixed 
teams, the men play rotation and the 
women play 61. General rules of pocket 
billiards apply, i.e. men must call 


. St. Louis, Mo., a manufacturer of billiard 
bcreation room. 





shots and pocket the balls in numeri- 


cal order. Women may play for any 
ball and are not compelled to call their 
shots. The winner, either man or wo- 
man, must total 61 points. 
@ Miss and Out Tournament 
Popular among men players, gener- 
ally requires less than one hour’s time. 
Ten evenly matched players draw num- 
bers to determine their turn to shoot. 
After the break, the number one player 
starts his inning. (Balls pocketed or 
a scratch on the break do not count.) 
He continues shooting until his first 
miss when the number two player 
starts. The player making the highest 
run in his ONE inning wins the tour- 
nament. 
@ Rapid Fire, One and Ten Ball 
Another quickie, 16 players of all 
classes draw to determine which four 
play on the four tables. Playing rota- 
tion, the two players who make the 
one and the ten ball are partners. If 
one player makes both the one and ten, 
the player getting the next highest ball 
is his partner. These players total their 
scores against that of the other two to 
determine the winner. Losers drop out. 
and _ the the games 
to start the second round. This 


winners of four 
draw 
continues until the final game decides 
the two winners. 
® Key Shot Billiards 

Permits players in different cities 
to play against each other, checking 
the results by telephone, telegraph or 


mail. Appropriate for — straight-rail. 
pocket billiards or three-cushions. 

Referee places balls on table in exact 
positions as indicated by a key shot 
chart. A player takes his first key shot 
and continues until he misses. The sec- 
ond key shot is placed on the table, and 
the player proceeds as above until all key 
shots are completed. He then totals his 
score for all his innings. If several 
players are representing your company. 
they take their turn at the table in 
rotation for each key shot. This pro- 
cedure is also followed if all players 
are present. 
® League Play 

This can be organized on the same 
round robin schedule as used in other 
sports. Competition can be on a scratch 
basis with 125 point games for pocket 
billiards, 50 point games for three- 
cushion, ete. If your players differ 
widely in ability, they can be broken 
down into flights of approximate equal 
ability, or a handicapping system could 
In the latter case, the best 
players shoot for scratch or 125 balls. 
Those not as good may play for 115 


be used. 


and so on. 
® Tournaments 

Can also be arranged on the same 
basis as other sports tournaments with 
competition either for singles or 
doubles. Best players should be seeded. 
or, as in league play, the meet can be 
broken into flights or the players 
awarded handicaps. 


OLD PROS at Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, Ind., battle it out on one of the 
firm’s 11 billiard tables during their noon-hour break. 

























To clarify several points of confusion re- 
garding the charter policy of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, R/M raised the following 
questions. The answers, supplied by J. W. 
Rosenthal, chief of the C.A.B.’s Carrier Rela- 
tions Division, provide general guidance with 
definite advice reserved for actual situations 
where specific facts are presented. The 
C.A.B.’s policy to prevent solicitation of the 
general public defies precise definition. Thus, 
the Board has evolved a number of tests 
which are used in judging charter applica- 
tions, none of which are necessarily con- 
trolling under all circumstances. 


Can employees of two different 
industrial travel clubs 
combine to fill a charter? 


Can employees from branch plants 
throughout the nation 
go on the main plant charter? 


Can the wife and family 
of an employee go 
if the breadwinner does not? 


Are pensioners, i.e., retirees, 
eligible for charters? 


How long should an industrial 
travel club be organized 
to be eligible for a charter? 
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C.A.B. Clarifies 


Group Travel Policy 





As a general proposition, the answer is 
“No.” The sharing of one aircraft by two 
or more separate groups is commonly Te- 
ferred to as a split-charter. The Board has 
a firm policy of long standing against such 
practice, holding that a collective contract 
by a group for exclusive use of an aircraft 
is basic to the concept of charter service in 
air transportation. There may be a case, how- 
ever, where two groups have a past history 
of joint activities which would tend to give 


the two a “oneness” which would overcome 
a presumption of a split-char:er. In such a 
case there would have to be a single contract 
with the carrier, the charter would have to 
be organized as a single charter rather than 
two separate charters sharing the same air- 
would be on_ the 
chartering group to overcome a presumption 


craft, and the burden 
that the two concerns had combined solely 
for purposes of the charter. 





In considering this question you should 
bear in mind that an important criterion in 
testing for “public solicitation” is the size/ 
geographic scope concept set forth in Para- 
graph C 1 of the Board’s Charter Policy. 
In passing upon charter applications of in- 
dustrial concerns the Board has given weight 
to the “5-10-20” rule-of-thumb explained in 
that provision of the Policy, rather than to 
the organizational set-up of the concern. 
Thus, to answer your question, if total em- 
ployment of the concern, including branch 
plants, doesn’t exceed 5,000, a charter could 


be held open to employees of all plants, 
On the other hand, if the employee roster 
totals more than 5,000, the charter should 
be limited to a single plant, or the plants 
within a single state, provided their com- 
bined employment is under 10,000. To be 
more specific, the Board has approved in- 
dividual charters for employees of General 
Electric’s Nela Park plant and for employees 
of General Electric’s Schenectady plant, but 
a charter drawn from all employees in GE's 
nationwide organization would undoubtedly 
not qualify for approval. 





The answer is “No,” as clearly set out 
in Paragraph C 2 of the Policy: “...par- 
ticipation of immediate families shall be 


limited to the immediate families of those 
members who will themselves participate in 
the charter flight as passengers.” 





The answer to this depends largely upon 
the facts of the situation. If the basis for 
participation in the charter is employment 
with a particular concern, then clearly re- 
tirees would not be eligible. If, on the other 
hand, the basis for participation is mem- 
bership in a recreation club of an industrial 
concern, and the bylaws of such club 
permits retirees to be members, retirees 
would be eligible for participation. In the 


latter case, the residences of retirees would 
be considered in passing upon the eligibility 
of the group for the charter. Since it is un- 
likely that all retiree-members would reside 
in the home town of the plant, the charter- 
ing group would be considered statewide 
or nationwide, according to the geographic 
distribution of its members, and as such the 
5,000 or 10,000 membership maxim would 
apply. 





Employees of an industrial or mercantile 
concern need not be organized as a travel 
club, recreation association or any other 
formal entity to be eligible for charter. It 
follows, therefore, that if the charter is 
confined to employees and their immediate 
families the period such travel club has 
been organized, or the length of one’s mem- 
bership in such club, is immaterial. If, on 
the other hand, membership in a travel club 
is open to persons not currently employed 
by the parent concern, e.g., retirees, or any- 
one willing to pay the membership fee, 


the Board would thoroughly scrutinize the 
sponsoring club to determine whether it 
was established merely as a vehicle for ob- 
taining charter rate transportation for its 
members. In such a case it is impossible to 
give a quantitative answer to your question. 
Although the Charter Policy sets up 4 
presumption of public solicitation where 
solicited members of a social organization 
have been members for less than six months, 
the Board has made it clear that mere 
compliance with the six-months rule is no 
guarantee to overcoming that presumption. 
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HOW TO BE 






A MORALE 


BOOSTER Ss se 8 ~ 








IN ONE EASY STEP 


Introduce American Express’ 


new, low-cost group vacation ANNUAL GROUP 
plan. No more yawning. . . seme tun 











woolgathering . . . water cooler 


. 








cliquing . . . or daydreaming. 
In an instant every single 
member of your staff is trans- 
formed into an efficiency expert 
—happy and enthusiastic in 
the anticipation of two or three 
wonder-working weeks in 


I 





Hawaii... the Caribbean... ——= 
Europe . . . Mexico. . . and | Hoierson— 


dozens of other delectable 








places. Each tour is priced Learn how the new 


easily within the financial means AMERICAN EXPRESS EMPLOYEE GROUP VACATION PLAN 
of every employee . . . and 


arranged by the world’s finest, 






can benefit your organization. 


most complete travel service. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 
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= MERICAN EXPRESS TRAVEL SERVICE 


ware 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. ¢ Whitehall 4-2000 











Ss 
TRAVEL 


PLEASE CHECK CJ | would like more information regarding personnel vacations. 


[] Please have a representative call. 
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PROTECT YOUR TRAVEL FUNDS WITH AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES — sPenDasle EVERYWHERE 
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here’s 
how 
and 


why 


BY ADA PASKIND 


a charm program for women employees 


Earlier in the year, when 
employees of the Convair plant’ in 


women 


San Diego were asked to express pref- 
erences for womens’ activities in the 
company’s recreation program, their 
suggestions indicated great interest in 
a program of “charm” courses or per- 


sonal improvement dicussions and 
projects. 
Convair’s women are like women 


workers in many other companies, all 
interested in improving assets which 
will help them get ahead in their jobs 
and social lives. 

Company sponsored charm classes 
can have far reaching results. Often 
poise and good grooming are the first 
recommendations for promotions to 
better jobs. Better looking, well dressed 
women employees will also help boost 
company morale generally. 

If the women in your company are 
interested in a program of charm ac- 
tivities, here’s the 


way to get it 


started: 




























First, determine the interests of the 
women. In addition to levels of per- 
sonal improvements, such as figure 
control, make-up and hair styling, the 
ladies might want to learn professional 
modeling. All aspects of the program 
should be considered at the outset. 

A few aspects of the program might 
be: 

Conditioning or coordination: 
a program to develop healthy muscle 
tone which is important for good pos- 
ture and graceful bearing. 

Figure control: weight control and 
figure control are not always the same 
thing. A woman worker’s diet alone 
can change her weight, but only when 
combined with the right exercises for 
the particular individual is it possible 
to maintain the figure at the propor- 
tions desired. 

Posture and walking: Fine pos- 
ture and bearing can mean younger. 
more confident impressions on others. 
reduction of fatigue and more attrac: 
tiveness. Also, good posture is the 
foundation of achieving the well- 
dressed look. This aspect should be in- 
cluded in any company’s outline of a 
“charm” program for women. 

Modeling: After good posture and 
a graceful walk have been mastered 
by the ladies, they might want to learn 
basic professional modeling skills in 
order to put on a company fashion 
show. This skill will also aid them in 
their “after-work” activities, and give 
them more self confidence in_ their 
appearance, 

Make-up: Make-up should serve a 
more important purpose than as a 
cover-up for complexion difficulties. 
Your women workers may want to find 
out how correct make up techniques 
can help to highlight their natural skin 


WITH APPEARANCE goes self-confi- 
dence and chances for promotion, say 
many company officials. Here a Sylvania 
Products employee finds her most flat- 
tering hat style. 
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tones and to coordinate it with their 
facial bone structure, skin and_ hair 
type 

Hair styling: A woman’s own hair 
style might be improved if a group of 
other women workers met together to 
discuss hair problems. This is an ex- 
cellent group activity, and might in- 
volve the services of a_ professional 
beautician from time to time. 

Wardrobe planning: All women 
are interested in knowing how to dress 
better, to look more youthful and at- 
tractive. Group sessions discussing each 
member’s particular problems can lead 
to the women workers feeling that they 
have a better insight into their own 
manner of dress, both for the office and 
for their outside lives. 

Social graces: Both socially and in 
the business world, an important factor 
in the building of self-confidence is to 
know the correct manner of behavior 
at all times. A 
graces can 


program of social 
include discussions — of 
formal and informal customs, how to 
be a good hostess, the responsibilities 
of the guest in various types of gather- 
ings. Also, the art of being a good 
mixer and an enjoyable conversation- 
alist can be covered. 

Business etiquette: The right pro- 
cedure in the business world at various 
times can be a part of your program 
which will be most valuable to the 
company and the individual. Dis- 
cussions of how to deal with customers, 
clients and telephone inquiries can be 
invaluable to increasing the woman 
worker's ability to cope with day to 
day situations. 

After the interests of the women have 
been discovered, it is then time to con- 
sider a leader of the group who will 
be able to head all the charm group’s 
activities. 

If your company’s personnel director 
is a woman, she may be capable of 
directing the program. She is aware 
of what assets she finds most desirable 
in hiring an employee, and so might 
be well equipped to lead discussions 
among the women workers pertaining 
to their self-improvement. 

Another plan might call for the 
services of a professional model or 
workers from an outside charm school. 
This person could be hired to meet 
with your company’s group once a 


THESE 12 B. F. Goodrich girls were 
chosen from 60 applicants to model 
in the annual BFG style show. An im- 
Partial panel from the community made 
the selections. 





week or as often as the group elects. 
This might incur additional expense, 
but the inspiration provided by the 
professional nature of the person will 
be worth the additional expenditure. 

A combination plan can be worked 
out for a director, with a member of 
your own personnel staff heading the 
program, and calling in experts on the 
particular matters of discussion for 
each meeting. This way you might have 
a model, a beautician, a hair stylist, 
or others for a session or two during 
the course of the charm program. 

After deciding what the interests of 
the women are, and from what sources 
you have to draw upon for a leader, 
your next step is to determine how the 
program will be financed. 

If the budget for recreation allows 
complete payment by the company, 
the program can be free to the women 
An alternative to supplement the rec- 
reation budget can be a small fee paid 
by each employee. This fee could 
cover materials used, and the salaries 
paid to outside workers who appear as 
“specialists” during the program. 

Many companies during the last 
year have put on fashion shows as the 
culmination of their charm programs. 
Among them are RCA in Camden, 
N.J., General Electric, Cleveland, Syl- 
vania Electric Products of Burlington, 
lowa, Allen-Bradley of Milwaukee, 
Chrysler of Detroit, Motorola of Chi- 
cago, Convair of San Diego, and B. F. 
Goodrich, Akron. 


Over 1.000 persons watched the 
“First in) American Fashions” style 
show produced by B. F. Goodrich. A 


“Miss First’ in 
and given a paid week-end visit to 
New York, and runners-up were given 


Fashion” was chosen. 


cash prizes. 
This is typical of many companies 
who include a modeling activity in 





















LOOKING as though she might be in 
wonderland, this B. F. Goodrich em- 
ployee enjoys every minute as she is 
fitted for furs to wear in the company’s 
fashion show. 


their womens’ recreation program. 

Fashion these often 
given for employees only, but fre- 
quently include outside guests as well. 


shows as are 


Sometimes shows are given to benefit 
charity, as one given by the Chrysler 
Girls’ Club. After a card party, they 
the which 
added to the revenue raised during the 


presented fashion show, 
card games. 

Whether a fashion show is used as 
the “graduation” exercise following the 
company charm course, the results of a 
charm program will be evident among 
your women workers. 

Better telephone manners, a more 
well-modulated 
ance, 


voice, better appear- 


more self-confidence—all these 
assets can belong to the women work- 


ers. And—the morale of the male em- 


ployees should increase, too. 
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The Jet Age—Many Changes 


Next summer, industry travel clubs 
getting their first taste of the jet age 
will many changes far 
beyond that of speed. 

Although reductions in travel time 
are certainly impressive — scheduled 
New York to Paris flights should take 
no longer than 814 hours, a good 414 
hours less than the same trip by a 
DC-7—the airlines have incorporated 
many new features and are working 
on still more. 

Passengers will board the new jet 
liners almost half an hour before take- 
off time and make themselves con- 
fortable while listening to music which 
will continue throughout the flight. 

To speed loading since jets carry 
almost twice as many passengers, there 
will be two doors, forward and aft, 
instead of one. Presently, passengers 
will board via the usual mobile stair- 
way. In the future, however, pas- 
sengers may from the second 


experience 


leave 


oor of the terminal, walk along a 


100-foot, enclosed gangway into the 
awaiting airplane. If successfully de- 


veloped, this method of loading will 
keep passengers out of the wind and 
rain and off the field with its clutter 
of vehicles and workers. 


Fitness of Fitness Council 


Soul-searching seemed to be the 
order of the day as the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness and_ the 
President’s Citizen’s Advisory Commit- 
tee conducted their second annual 
meeting on the fitness of American 
youth at Fort Richie, Md., Sept. 7-9. 

Reviewing the accomplishments of 
the Council and Committee during its 
first two years, Committee Chairman 
Homer C. Wadsworth stated, “It 
appears that most of the effort of these 
years has been devoted to stimulating 
interest and concern for the fitness of 
our youth . . . The gains have been 


noteworthy . . . The country is all 
dressed up for the party.” 
Does this mean the Council has 


done its job, or should it also put 
on the party? 

Neither, according to the opinions 
of most Committee members. The 
recommendations developed at _ the 
meeting called for continuing emphasis 
on developing and disseminating guid. 
ance materials and information. 

The Committee endorsed the phi- 
losophy that, “Our purpose is not to 
develop an additional branch of the 
government. Our aim is strengthen, 
enrich and focus attention on the pro- 
grams of existing youth organizations. 
We should spur them on to 
greater and more effective activity and 
service.” 

Yet, there was general agreement 
that the Committee should also be used 
in an action capacity. 

One of the specific recommendations 
of the Committee was that the Council 
should use every available means to 
urge corporations to make suitable 
facilities under their control available 
for community use. 


even 
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Benefit from NIRA, R/M 
We want to take this opportunity to 
say that being a member of your fine 
association since June, 1958, has 
certainly been of benefit to us. REC- 
REATION MANAGEMENT and the 
materials and manuals received have 
added interest and provided help in 
our program. 
Edward R. Silberman, Asst. 
Administrator for Personnel 
Veterans Administration 


Washington, D. C. 


Enjoyable 

I have just finished reading the 
November issue of your publication, 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT, and 
want to tell you that I certainly 
enjoyed the many interesting articles 
that appeared in the issue. 

You have certainly done a fine job 
in setting up this new, informative 
magazine. 

David Richman, Asst. Vice Pres. 
Associated Agencies, Inc. 
Chicago, III. 


Business Is Booming 
Beginning next month, please send 
us 20 additional copies of the monthly 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT mag: 
azine. 
Summers Jarrett, Recreation Div. 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
Pensacola, Fla. 





SPECIALISTS IN PLANNING 
Recreation Areas and Facilities 
for Industry 
THE CHARLES M. GRAVES ORGANIZATION 


1275 Spring St. N.W., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
Without obligation we shall be 
glad to explain our services. 
Your inquiries invited. 











SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY TO: 


Recreation Management Magazine 
203 N. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 





RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
@ 
Binders 
For quick and easy reference, keep one year’s issues of R/M in 


a handsome, heavy cover, binder. Gold stamped, opens flat. 


Price $2.00 — includes 12 rods 
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PAM RESEARCH REPORTS 


Card and Table Game Survey 


Bridge, chess and checkers are the most popular of 


20 


different card and table games offered by industrial rec- 
reation programs. The following results are based on 240 
returns to a random sampling of NIRA member com- 


panies completed in late 1957. 


Number of Company Under 1,001- 5,001- Over 
Employees: 1,000 5,000 10,000 10,000 Total 

Per cent of companies 
offering: 
Bridge 26.4 32.6 63.5 60.6 37.9 
Chess 9.2 10.9 57.8 53.7 21.7 
Checkers : 6.9 23.9 30.3 35.6 20.0 
Pinochle 9.2 19.6 27.2 14.3 16.3 
Bingo 13.8 10.9 21.2 14.3 14.2 
Cribbage 4.6 8.7 12.1 14.3 8.3 
Euchre 3.5 4.4 6.1 2.3 4.6 
Dominoes : as 2.2 3.1 10.7 3.8 
500 2.3 5.4 0. 0 2.9 
Sheepshead 2.3 sud 0 0 aN 
Poker 1.2 2.2 0 0 1.3 
Backgammon 0 0 0 3.6 4 
Bridge, duplicate 0 1.1 0 0 4 
Canasta 1.2 0 0 0 4 
Go 0 0 3.0 0 4 
Hearts 0 we 0 0 4 
Pinochle, tournament 0 0 3.0 0 4 
Pitch 0 1.1 0 0 4 
Set Back 0 0 3.0 0 4 
Skat 0 Bel 0 0 4 
Other: Bridge lessons 0 0 0 3.6 4 

Card parties 0 0 3.0 0 4 

Number of Companies 

Reporting 87 92 33 28 240 


Checklist for Effective Administration 


The following 12 Principles of Administration for In- 
dustrial Recreation were developed at the Purdue Indus- 
trial Recreation Workshop, Feb. 1958, under the direction 
of H. D. Edgren, Professor of Recreation Leadership, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., and NIRA’s Director 


of Research and Education. 
The 

Demands centralization of responsibility. 

Develops policies based on systematic collec- 

tion of facts. 

Is based on a sound philosophy of recreation. 

Encourages cooperation between all depart- 

ments and community agencies. 

Practices creative participation as an essen- 

tial element of administration. 

Delegates responsibility and the authority to 

carry it out. 

Anticipates all possible difficulties and makes 

provisions for them. 

Gives recognition to individuals. (Both par- 

ticipants and staff.) 

Provides for a broad program of activities and 

experiences. 

Believes that understanding is basic to appre- 

ciation, and appreciation to support. 

Gives consideration to community customs 

and modes. 

Believes that all of the facilities and services 

should yield as large a return as possible. 
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workshop concluded that effective administration: 


Program in the Doldrums? 


EVERYBODY LOVES TO PLAY 
WHOLESOME, ACTION-PACKED 


A sure way of 
maintaining 
Y enthusiastic 


attendance all 
A py through the year. 
* Inexpensive. 


¢ Built for long service. 
* Easy to store. 
* Osizes up to 344x7 ft. 


SUPERIOR 
FOLDING 
POOL TABLES 


Write for color brochure today. 


a 77. error PORATION 


565 Barry Street, New York 59, N.Y. 


Table Tennis Tables Bumper Pool 
Shuffle Board * Paddle Tennis Paddles 
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THEY CAN HELP FINANCE 
YOUR RECREATIONAL PROGRAM 


Employee Recreational Programs 
are not always paid for in full by 
the company. By the sale of greet- 
ing cards some recreational pro- 
grams which were not possible before can now be realized with the 
addition of the extra money made from the sale of greeting cards to 
the employees. 


This and many other advantages are yours with very little effort on your 
part. The W/S proved plan requires no full time personnel, no expensive 
floor space, no risk, no employee soliciting. 

Your employees will appreciate the convenience . . . 
you'll appreciate the added income. 


The FREE booklet explains our plan simply and quickly 
. » « Send for it. . . For your convenience, field repre- 
sentatives are available to help set up the plan. Our 
representatives will call at your request. 


WETMORE & SUGDEN, INC. 
Fairport, New York « Member NIRA 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION SEMINAR on industrial recreation, 
New York City, Sept. 29—Oct. 1, participants: (front row, 1-r) Leo Leclerc, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; Ruth Ann Tyler, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York; Paul Neuman, Stromberg-Carlson; M. K. Corbett, New York Telephone 
Co.; and T. W. Mobberly, Texas Instruments Inc. (Back row) Don Neer, NIRA 
executive secretary; F. S. Smith, IBM: Vincent Schreiber, E. R. Moore Co.; 
Robert Mello, IBM; Paul Harrison, Ansco; Robert Dignan, Raytheon Mfg. Co.; 
Robert Van Duzer, Babcock and Wilcox Co.; W. A. Dixon, American Electric 
Power Service; August Cavalloro, Ford; and Roger Coney, Standard Oil. 
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REGION I WORKSHOP, New York City, Oct. 16, head table: (l-r) Oskar 
Frowein, Republic Aviation Corp. and NIRA Region I junior director; Fred 
Ridolph, Long Island Fund and president, Long Island Industrial Recreation 
Assn.; Tom Croft, Convair and NIRA president; Ken Klingler, Consolidated Elec- 
tredynamics, Region I senior director and immediate past president, NIRA; and 
Dave Chapin, The Equitable Life Assurance Society and president, Industrial 
Recreation Directors Assn. of N. Y. Ridolph and Chapin were co-chairmen. 


REGION Ill WORKSHOP, Chicago, Nov. 15, planning committee: (front row, 
l-r) Hoyt Mathews, editor, R/M; Mel Ackerman, Chicago Park District; Walter 
Dowswell, Motorola and NIRA Region III senior director; John Kelly, City of 
Chicago; Ella Hardacre, Illinois Bell Telephone; Louis Goldstein, Toni Co. and 
president, Grant Park Recreation Assn.; (second row) Don Neer, NIRA executive 
secretary; P. J. McCarthy, asst. recreation director, Chicago Park District; George 
Kalmus, Teletype Corp.; Al Vosskuhler, International Harvester; (back row) Vern 
Hernlund, director of recreation, City of Chicago; Charles Jensen, Illinois Bell 
and ASA commissioner; John Crnich, R. R. Donnelley & Sons and president 
Greater Chicago Council; and Charles Mustes, City of Chicago. 
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Workshops Abound 

The increasing importance of ree. 
reation in the of U. S. and 
Canadian industry was crystalized in 
three highly successful workshop ses. 
sions this Fall. 

The second American Management 
Association industrial recreation sem. 
inar of the year registered full attend. 





eyes 









ance and excellent turn-outs were on 
hand at NIRA Region I and III. 
Five more meetings are slated for 
the next three months. NIRA Region 
IV workshop convenes in Atlanta, Ga, § 
Jan. 15, while Region VI workshops ; 
will be held in Dallas, Texas, Feb. 7, 9 
and Tulsa, Okla., Feb. 12. Others; 
California Conference, Feb. 14-17, 
Santa Monica; Purdue U., Feb. 16-17, 












Welcome New NIRA Members 


NIRA extends a hearty welcome to 






the following new members who have 





joined the Association since June 1, 
1958. Credit is given to those persons 
listed in parenthesis for sponsoring the 
new members. 





Company Members: 

Aero-Jet, General Corp., Sacremento, 
Calif. (Vern Peak) 

Ampex Corporation, Redwood City, Calif. 
(Fresno Conference) 

Mallinckrondt Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo. (Dean Moneymaker) 

Headquarters USAF, Special Fund, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Charles Cunningham) 

Veterans Administration, Washington D.C. 
(Charles Cunningham) 

Dynacolor Corp., Brockton, N. Y. 
(Ken Klingler) 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., Barberton, Ohio 
(Ben Kozman) 

Sun Oil Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
(Wm. C. F. Ziegenfus) 

E. I. DuPont, Savannah River Plant, 
Aiken, S. C. (W. R. Kelk) 

John Labatt Ltd., London, Ontario 
(Dave Manning) 

Cramerton Mills, Cramerten, N. C. 
(Rlaph Johnson) 

Individual Member: 


Frederick R. Ridolph, Great Neck, N. Y. 








(Oskar Frowein) Put 
Associate Members: , ies atic 
Tandy Leather Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
(Tom Croft) | Anc 
Lanseair of Calif., Inc.. Los Angeles, > suri 
Calif. (Walt Peters) ) cho 
Affiliate Members: ; : 
Delano Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 4 cen 
(Ben Kozman) i tab 
Overseas Travel Co., Chicago, II. > mat 
(Larry Benjamin) aia 
National Employee Tours, Inc., New York )) "8! 
(Martha Daniell, Bill Prichard) gua 


Northwest Automatic Products Corp. f 
Minneapolis, Minn. (John Leslie) 

Hightower Laboratories, Los Angeles, ¥ 
Calif. (H. S. Naish) 

Bennett Tours, Inc., New York, N. Y. Ff 
(NIRA Headquarters) ( 

Adams Travel Bureau, Inc., Philadelphia, [ 
Pa. (Wm. C. F. Ziegenfus) 

Transmarine Tours, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Kathleen Colburn) : | 

Schine Enterprises, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Ken Klingler) 
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guaranteed “‘live action’’ cush- 


BRUNSWICK 


The No. 1 Name in Billiards... 
Since 1845 


e|phia, 
N, Y. 
N. Y. 


BRU 


Put extra appeal into your recre- 





ation program with billiards. 
) And for the extra-fine playing 
' surface billiards players prefer, 
| choose Brunswick. It takes a 
» century to learn how to make a 
) table like Brunswick—perfectly 
» matched slates and double-base 
rigidity for “‘true level” play. . . 
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NSWICK BILLIARD TABLES 


‘true level” play that sparks better recreation programs! 
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ions... even billiard cloth that is 
tested five ways for quality. 


Brunswick craftsmanship and 
materials pay off in a better pro- 
gram plus dollar saving dura- 
bility. There’s modern styling 
too in carom or pocket billiards 
or snooker tables. Write today 
for a free catalog. 
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Write to: 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


Industrial Recreation Division 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 





Please send me your free illustrated catalog 
and the address of my local Brunswick office. 


Name 








Street__ 


City 





__Zone—__State— 





AMERICA’S 
BASKETBALL 


In your choice of 


2 great models! 


Winning play in basketball demands the best in basketball foot- 
wear. Converse “All Stars” have won and maintained overwhelm- 
ing preference among players and coaches everywhere. If you 
want the best for your squad, just tell your dealer or distributor 


— “All Stars, of course !” 


Completely new 
conception in design, 
incorporating features 

never before available in a low- 
cut basketball shoe: ANGLE- 
CUT HIGH FRONT QUARTER pro- 
vides snug, wrinkle-free instep 
support . . . CONTOUR FITTED 
HEEL COUNTER for glove- 
smooth, positive fit... SEAM- 
LESS FOREPART to eliminate 

chafing. Black or White; 

Men’s sizes 3 to 17, Women’s 4 to 10. 


CONWERSE 
ALL STAR 


BASKETBALL SHOES 


So apr 


First on the 

courts for nearly 

45 years. Still the world’s outstanding 
basketball shoe... worn by more lead- 
ing teams in high school, college and 
major league play than any other 
basketball shoe made. Black or 
White; Men’s sizes 3 to 17, 
Women’s 4 to 10. 





BOTH ALL STARS feature 


e COOL, COOL FREE-BREATHING loose 
lined army duck uppers 
e@ LIGHTWEIGHT for speed 
e FOOTFORM LAST 
e ARCH CUSHION combined 
with shock absorbing 
sponge insole 





RUGGED PROTECTIVE TOE GUARD 


e DOUBLE SOLE BINDING 


NON-MARKING MOLDED OUTSOLE 
for positive traction 

FABRI-GARD LINING is 

treated to better withstand 

chemical action of perspiration 
EASILY WASHABLE with mild 

soap and water 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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~ ADIRONDACK 


MOST ON THE BALL 


SR mthonre IN C | 


White Csh 


ADIRONDACK | 
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Join thee ADIRONDACK 
STAR Hit Parade 





oe 


“In all the World. In any Season... 


The most beautiful resort hotel, anywhere! _ 


HOTEL 


ontainebleau 


MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


salutes 
the NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 








Ben Novack Wm. Buckley Duke Stewart 
President Sales Director Manager 

















m ON THE OCEAN AT 44th STREET, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
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Program in the Doldrums? 


EVERYBODY LOVES TO PLAY 
WHOLESOME, ACTION-PACKED 


A sure way of 
maintaining 
enthusiastic 
attendance all 
through the year. 


Inexpensive. 

Built for long service. 
Easy to store. 

9 sizes up to 34% x7 ft. 


SUPERIOR 
FOLDING 
POOL TABLES 


Write for color brochure today. 


Kuperio ORPORATION 


565 Barry Street, New York 59, N.Y. 


Table Tennis Tables Bumper Pool 
Shuffle Board « Paddle Tennis Paddles 


keep back issues handy in 


R|M BINDERS 


All 12 issues are easily inserted on removable rods. With 
gold stamping on the black, simulated leather cover, your 
R/M binder opens flat and stays that way for more con- 
venient use. 


an unusual value for only $2.00 





SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY TO: 
RECREATION MANAGEMENT Magazine 
National Industrial Recreation Association 
203 N. Wabash, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Published by the National Industrial Recreation Assn. 
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R/M YEARLY INDEX 


PROCEEDINGS 
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COMPANY PROGRAM 
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NIRA OFFICERS and 
EDITORIAL BOARD 


PRESIDENT 

THOMAS G. CROFT 

Convair, Div. General Dynamics Corp. 
Fort Worth, Texas 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

MARTHA L. DANIELL 

Nationwide Insurance Cos. 

Columbus, Ohio 

WILLIAM |. LaBUTE 


Automatic Canteen Co. of Canada Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 

JOHN H. LESLIE 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Pau!, Minn. 

WILLIAM C. F. ZIEGENFUS 
Sun Oil Company 

Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania 

TREASURER 

FRANK DAVIS 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
Burbank, California 


DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 
DR. HARRY D. EDGREN 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


. 

IMMEDIATE PAST PRESIDENT 
KENNETH KLINGLER 

Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 
Rochester, New York 


DIRECTORS 

C. E. BARNHART 

St. Regis Paper Co. 
Pensacola, Florida 
CHARLES G. BOYLE 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
Hawthorne, California 
MICHAEL J. DORE 

Avro Aircraft Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 
WALTER DOWSWELL 
Motorola, Inc. 

Chicago, Iilinois 

OSKAR FROWEIN 
Republic Aviation Corp. 
Farmingdale, New York 
CHARLES HAGGERTY 
Ford Motor Co. 
Dearborn, Michigan 
ROBERT F. JANES 
Chance Vought Aircraft Co. 
Dallas, Texas 

DEAN MONEYMAKER 
International Shoe Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

G. M. MATLACK 

Aro, Inc. 

Tullahoma, Tennessee 
HERBERT S. NAISH 
Convair, Div. General Dynamics Corp. 
Pomona, California 
WALTER P. SPRANGERS 
Allen-Bradley Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
OF PAST PRESIDENTS 

C. A. BENSON 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, New York 
FLOYD R. EASTWOOD 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles, California 

W. H. EDMUND 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

RALPH M. ISACKSEN 

e P. Seeburg Corporation 
Chicago, IIinois 

CARL KLANDRUD 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

BEN M. KOZMAN 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

WILLIAM T. PRICHARD 
General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 

a. 6. SKILLMAN 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

A. H. SPINNER 

Armstrong Cork Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
JAMES F. WALSH 
Chrysler Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 





RECREATION 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF RECREATION IN INDUSTRY 


MANAGEMENT 


ABOUT THE 1959 NIRA ANNUAL... 


In January, RECREATION MANAGEMENT will publish a 
story, “Man of Many Hats.” It will be no surprise to you that this 
man is a recreation director. You may be surprised, however, when 
you read about the 28 different functions that are handled by ree- 
reation directors throughout the country. These duties are in addi- 
tion to the regular tasks of conducting sports, crafts, social and 


hobby activities. 


Since you are a man of many hats, we have tried to ease your 
burden somewhat so you do not also have to be a man of many 


books. Hence, the 1959 NIRA ANNUAL. 


In the past, the contents of this ANNUAL were published in 
several separate booklets and pamphlets. This year, with the advent 
of RECREATION MANAGEMENT Magazine, we have the means 
to wrap up, in one convenient, easy to use package, all the official 


NIRA publications and the annual NIRA Conference Proceedings. 


The result, we trust, will be a valuable addition to your pro- 
fessional library. Along with the regular monthly issues of R/M, it 


is intended to be a useful reference work in your ever-broadening 


On GaT 


Don L. Neer, Publisher 


scope of activities. 
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the purpose of NIRA is to promote, protect, foster and advance the interests of industrial recreation 


WHAT NIRA MEMBERSHIP MEANS | 


ADVISORY SERVICE 


CLUB AIDS 


CONFERENCES 


RESEARCH STUDIES 


REFERENCE LIBRARY 


INSURANCE 


OUTSIDE MATERIALS 


SPORTS TOURNAMENTS 


RECREATION MANAGEMENT 








@ To improve the caliber of industrial recreation programs 

@ To upgrade the standards of the industrial recreation profession 
@ To collect and disseminate pertinent industrial recreation data 
@ To help each company director do a better job for his company 


@ To increase the number of companies with employee recreation programs 


Whatever your problem, whether it concerns starting a recreation program 
from scratch or a technical question on a little known subject, members of the 
NIRA Advisory Committee are on call to help you. These men, past presidents 
of NIRA, are long on experience and represent some of industry’s leading ree- 
reation programs. Their recommendations are time-tested. 


Helpful information on organizing all types of employee club activity is avail- 
able from NIRA Headquarters. These materials include sample club constitu- 
tions and by-laws, as well as suggestions for stimulating interest, publicizing 
activities and conducting successful meetings. 


The National NIRA Conference and Exhibit, held each May, and regional 
industrial recreation workshops scheduled throughout the year give you the 
opportunity to participate with the top authorities in the nation in solving 
problems and exchanging ideas for improving your own program. 


Through its collective membership, NIRA is able to compile surveys of great 
value in judging the strong and weak points of your own program, activity 
popularity and new trends in industrial recreation. These studies include equip- 
ment and services purchasing, retirement, accidents and vacations. 


In constant production are staff written “how-to” booklets describing step-by- 
step procedures for developing effective projects, and reference manuals pre- 
senting data unavailable elsewhere. Items include: How To Set Up Tournaments, 
Let’s Talk Travel, Employee Flower Clubs, Standard Sports Arenas. 


NIRA members have access to special team insurance, as well as help on rec: 
reation insurance problems through professional counsel. In addition, NIRA’s 
group accident insurance plan provides around the clock coverage for recrea- 
tion directors, their staffs and officials of employee associations. 


Organizations other than NIRA frequently issue printed material of interest 
to industrial recreation directors. Whenever possible, the Association obtains 
sufficient copies to cover its mailing list. These mailings include such items as 
rule books, catalogs, newspaper and magazine reprints. 


In September 1958, NIRA conducted the first national Fish-A-Rama for industry 
on Kentucky Lake, Tennessee. In addition, national champions were named for 
the largest trout, bass and walleye caught in company fishing contests, Other 
national contests for industry sportsmen are being developed. 


Published monthly, the National Magazine of Recreation in Business and In- 
dustry brings you the latest developments in the field through interesting feature 
articles, “how-to-do-it” case histories, Research Reports, Recreation Roundup, 
and Idea Clinics, a grab bag of useful ideas for recreation directors. 


W 


—'‘The more extensive a man’s knowledge of what has been done, the greater will be his power of knowing what to do" —Disraeli 
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GO BIG LEAGUE... 
GO MACGREGOR 


When you use MacGregor athletic equipment you're going Big League all the 
way. MacGregor has been “‘The Choice Of Those Who Play The Game” since 1875. 


TENNIS EE 
Custom-fashioned MacGregor Tennis ‘ i ie saa, 
Rackets provide the performance and long TENN] LELLAL RAL, , 


life that you expect of the champion Leg 
in sports equipment. Eleven distinctive 
models. USLTA-approved tennis balls. 









LAL dos notype ® 


¢ ‘ 





BASEBALLS and SOFTBALLS 


There’s a MacGregor ball to fill your 
needs—13 baseballs and 15 softballs to 
choose from. MacGregor has the ball 
in the range to fit your program. 


BASEBALL SHOES 


In all baseball or softball there’s no finer 
shoe than MacGregor . . . for comfort, 
long life and smart appearance. See your 
dealer’s entire MacGregor line to select 
the right shoes for your teams. 





GOLF 


Backed by more tournament 
wins — national, regional and 
local, MacGregor is the 
world's most wanted golf 
equipment . . . truly “The 
Greatest Name In Golf.” For 
woods, irons, balls or bags 
select MacGregor. 


PLYLON RUBBER COVERED 
INFLATED BALLS 


Rugged MacGregor rubber cov- 
ered basketballs, volleyballs, and 
soccer balls, are “big league” in 
every way. Easier to maintain 
and longer lasting. 





See the complete MacGregor line at your Mac- 


Gregor dealer’s or write for illustrated catalogs. 


THE MACGREGOR CO., 4861 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


$ 
ee. 


UNIFORMS 


See your MacGregor 
dealer for complete range 
of carried-in-stock or 
tailored-to-order softball 
and basebal! uniforms. 
MacGregor is “Tailor to 
the Major Leagues.” 





BASEBALL ® FOOTBALL ® BASKETBALL © GOLF @ TENNIS 
VOLLEYBALL @ SOCCER @ TRACK ® BADMINTON 
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PRESIDENT Thomas G. Croft 
Chief of Employee Service at Convair, 
Division of General Dynamics Corp., 
Fort Worth, Texas. A graduate of the 
Univ. of Texas. practiced law before 
joining Convair in 1950. Capt. Croft 
was a pilot with the Troop Carrier 
Command serving 16 months in the 
Pacific Theater during World War II. 
NIRA vice president in 1957. 





National Industrial Recreation Association 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Don L. Neer 


Sports director and program coordina. 
tor for U. S. Junior Chamber of Com. 
merce 1951-55. Former recreation su- 
perintendent for cities of St. Cloud, 
Minn., and Zanesville, Ohio. Five years 
with US Navy directing welfare and 
recreation programs. B.S. and M.E. de. 
grees from Univ. of Minnesota. Execu- 
tive Secretary since 1955. 











Region I|—East 


SENIOR DIRECTOR Kenneth Klingler 
Immediate past president of NIRA. 
Assistant personnel director and recrea- 
tion director, Consolidated Electrody- 
namics Corp., Rochester, N. Y. More 
than 25 years experience in industrial 
recreation. Began first of seven years 
on NIRA Board of Directors in 1949. 
Elected NIRA vice president in 1955, 
President in 1957. 


JUNIOR DIRECTOR Oskar Frowein 
Recreation director, Republic Aviation 
Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y., and 
branch plants since 1944. Charter or- 
ganizer and past president of Long 
Island Industrial Recreation Assn. and 
Industrial Recreation Directors Assn. 
of New York. Graduate, Univ. of 
Michigan. High school and_ college 
sports official for 27 years. 


Region ll—Mid-East 


VICE PRES., SR. DIR. Martha L. Daniell 
Director of recreation, Nationwide In- 
surance, Columbus, Ohio since 1950. 
Two years in club work with the 
American Red Cross overseas. Bache- 
lor and Master’s degrees from Ohio 
State Univ., Special Recreation degree 
from American Univ. under Red Cross 
supervision. Member of NIRA Board of 
Directors since 1955. 


VICE PRES., JR. DIR. Wm. C. F. Ziegenfus 
Director of recreation, Sun Oil Co.. 
Marcus Hook, Pa., since 1946. B.S. 
from Muhlenburg College. M.A. from 
Columbia Univ. Former coach and ath- 
letic director at two Pennsylvania high 
schools. Elected to NIRA Board of 
Directors in 1956. Serving as co-chair- 
man of 1959 NIRA national confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, Pa. 














Region V—Northwest 


SENIOR DIRECTOR Walter P. Sprangers 
Recreation director, Allen-Bradley Co.. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Director and_ past 
president, Milwaukee County Industrial 
Recreation Council; president, Wiscon- 
sin Association of the AAU; past presi- 
dent, National Industrial Basketball 
League. Attended Milwaukee State 
Teachers College and Purdue Univ. 
Industrial Recreation course. 


VICE PRES., JR. DIR. John H. Leslie 
Recreation Director, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Co. St. Paul, 
Minn., since 1952. B.S. and M.A. de- 
grees from Univ. of Minnesota. Past 
president, Minnesota Recreation Assn. ; 
past chairman, Industrial Section, 
American Recreation Society. Three 
years as Minnesota State Recreation 
Consultant. 


Region Vi—Southwest 


SENIOR DIRECTOR Robert F. Janes 
Business manager, Chance Vought 
Club, Chance Vought Aircraft, Dallas, 
Texas, since 1955. B.A. from Univ. of 
Alabama, two years graduate work at 
Yale Univ. and many special courses at 
Springfield, NYU and George Wil- 
liams. President, North Texas Indus- 
trial Recreation Assn. Served nine 


years with the YMCA. 


JUNIOR DIRECTOR Dean Moneymaker 
Recreation director, International Shoe 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., since 1950. A.B. 
degree from Missouri Valley College 
and 314 years Law at St. Louis Univ. 
and Benton College of Law. Past presi- 
dent, YMCA Athletic Assn. Newly 
elected member of NIRA Board of Di- 
rectors. Hobbies are athletics and 
recreation. 
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Officers and Directors — 1958-59 





TREASURER Frank Davis 
Manager of Lockheed Employees’ Rec- 
reation Club, Lockheed Aircraft Corp.. 
Burbank, Calif., for the past 18 years. 
Previously served as a NIRA board 
member and vice president before elec- 
tion as treasurer last May. Davis gives 
freely of his time to help promote and 
encourage youth sports activities as well 
as leadership in California recreation. 





RESEARCH DIRECTOR Harry D. Edgren 
Professor of Recreation Leadership at 
Purdue Univ., LaFayette, Ind. National 
program director of the U.S.O. from 
1913-46 and Fulbright Professor to 
India in Group Work and Recreation 
1954-55. More than 34 years experi- 
ence in physical education and recrea- 
tion. In fourth year as NIRA’s direc- 
tor of research. 








Region Ill—Midwest 
SENIOR DIRECTOR Walter Dowswell 


Recreational director, Motorola, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. for the past 10 years. A 
past president of the Greater Chicago 
Industrial Recreation Council. Com- 
pleting first term as member of NIRA 
Board of Directors. Elected in 1957. 
Hobbies of people and all sports fit in 
perfectly with his recreation duties at 
Motorola. 


JUNIOR DIRECTOR Charles Haggerty 
Supervisor of recreation, Ford Motor 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., and all continen- 
tal U. S. branch plants since 1954. 
First served Ford in employee services 
department, switched to recreation in 
1953. Coached high school and college 
football and basketball for 12 years, 
also ran own business. Newly elected 
board member. 


Region IV—South 
SENIOR DIRECTOR G. M. Matlack 


Recreation coordinator, Aro, Inc., Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn., since 1954, Previous 
industrial recreation experience with 
several other firms, B.S. degree from 
North Carolina State College. Served 
as national chairman for NIRA’s first 
Fish-A-Rama for Industry held in Sep- 
tember. Completing first term on NIRA 
Board of Directors. 





JUNIOR DIRECTOR C. E. Barnhart 
Athletic director, St. Regis Paper Co.. 
Pensacola, Fla., since 19148. Previous 
recreation experience with Columbia 
(Mo.) City Recreation Dept. Attended 
Univ. of Missouri. While director, St. 
Regis Paper became first major indus- 
try in Florida to sponsor Little League 
baseball. Elected to Board of Directors 





this year. 
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Region Vil—West 
SENIOR DIRECTOR Charles G. Boyle 


Chief, personnel activities and services 
administration, Northrup Aircraft, Inc., 
Hawthorne, Calif. Graduate, Loyola 
Univ. (Calif.) with industrial relations 
major. More than 16 years in indus- 
trial recreation. Vice president of 
NIRA, 1951-52. Owns a cabin cruiser 
and serves with the US Coast Guard 
Auxiliary. 


JUNIOR DIRECTOR H. S. Naish 
Chief of employee services and safety, 
Convair, Pomona, Calif., and director. 
Convair Recreation Association. Played 
varsity sports at Fordham Univ. Five 
years as high school coach, director of 
Armed Forces Olympics in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and seven years as di- 
rector at Convair. Newly elected NIRA 
Board member. 


Region Vili—Canauu 
VICE PRES., SR. DIR. William A. LaBute ® 


Employee activities supervisor, Auto- 
matic Canteen Co. of Canada, Ltd.. 
Scarborough, Ont. With 20 years in 
community and industrial recreation. 
has also served as part-time instructor 
on industrial recreation at Univ. of 
Western Ontario. Elected to NIRA 
Board in 1955, vice president in 1958. 
Has worked with Boy Scouts, 25 years. 





JUNIOR DIRECTOR Michael J. Dore 
Recreation supervisor, Avro Aircraft 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, since 1955. 
Previously spent three years on the 
Employees’ Representative Committee 
of Avro’s recreation program. Five 
years in Canadian Army as Regimen- 
tal sports director. Elected first Junior 
Director of NIRA’s Region VIII, 
formed in 1956. 











DELEGATES ! ! 


@ Panel discussions with recreation 
directors from all over the nation bring 
out new ideas and the latest trends in 
industrial recreation. 

@ Problem solving clinics conducted by 
leading recreation authorities help you 
improve your company program. 

@ Demonstrations of various activities 
and tours of actual facilities are enter- 
taining and enlightening. 

@ Exhibits of the latest in recreation 
equipment and services assist you in 
making wise purchases. 


EXHIBITORS ! ! 


@ Establish new accounts and renew 
old ones in the $1 billion industrial rec- 
reation market. Listing of all delegates 
will be mailed to each exhibitor. 

@ You are included in all meetings, 
tours and special functions at no extra 
charge, insuring you of 12 hours direct 
exhibit time and a chance to meet every- 
one in attendance. 

® Booths range from $145 to $200 
including sign, panels, chairs, table, 
general lighting and janitor service. For 
additional information, write NIRA. 


It’s Philadelphia in ’59 


for the National Industrial Recreation Association's 


18th ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND EXHIBIT 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD HOTEL, May 24-27, 1959 





















































Additional information on key speakers, panel discussion topics, tours and special 
functions will be forthcoming soon, but make your plans now to attend the only 
national conference on industrial recreation. Registration fee of $35 ($40 for 
non-members) includes all sessions, the Sunday reception, Monday, Tuesday and | 
Wednesday luncheons, Tuesday tour and the Wednesday banquet and floor show. , 
In addition a special program for the wives (registration $15) includes the re- 
ception, tour, banquet and special activities for the ladies. Don‘t miss this oppor- 
tunity to learn new methods, solve your most perplexing problems, benefit from 
an exchange of ideas and enjoy a pleasant four days in the “City of Brotherly 
Love.’ For advance registration, write NIRA, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 
1, Illinois, c/o D. L. Chancellor, Conference Registrar. 





you'll hear more soon, but 
PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
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Wilron 
RUBBER COVERED 
FOOTBALLS 


Tops for feel and sure ball han- 
dling. Absolutely waterproof and 
virtually scuff and puncture proof! 
Models for all levels of play. 









Wihhon 
RUBBER COVERED VOLLEY BALLS 


\ Finest volley balls on the market today! 18-panel 
4 rubber cover for perfect feel and endurance. Totally 


Wihon 
RUBBER COVERED PLAYGROUND BALLS 


New stippled cover gives easier surer 
gripping. Available in a complete range 
of sizes. Colors: Red, blue, orange, green. 





Wilson QUALITY RUBBER COVERED BALLS 
THRIVE ON PUNISHMENT! 


Performance — Playability— Economy! 


You get more play per dollar when you buy Wilson Quality 
Rubber Covered, Athletic Balls. Built for better play as well as 
greater durability, they thrive on punishment, come back for 
more year after year. All are official weight and shape. Best of all 
there's a Wilson ball to fit your budget in every field of play! 





Wilson RUBBER 
COVERED soccer Balls  _WilsonkusBER 


COVERED SOFTBALLS 


Really built to take it. Official size and 


weight. Used in many colleges and Outstanding softballs in three sizes. 
soccer leagues. Outlasts any other ball Made with Private Estate Kapok, 
on the market. balance wound for shape retention. 


Waterproof, scuff resistant! 


Wihhon 
RUBBER COVERED 
BASKETBALLS 


Top performance plus long 
life and adaptability to any 
playing surface. Scuff resist- 


ant. Every ball precision bal- PLAN AHEAD, ORDER EARLY 


wn wer Wilron 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Send for FREE illustrated pamphlet showing complete 
line of Wilson rubber covered athletic balls. 
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PANEL | 





The Organization and Administration of 


Employee Recreation Associations 


CHAIRMAN: Charles H. Cunningham, Coordinator of Employee Activities 


U. S. Department of Agriculture Welfare and Recreation Association 


THE DE-CENTRALIZED 
EMPLOYEE RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


GEORGE BENNETT, Secretary, 
Airco Association, Air Reduction 
Co., New York, N. Y. (Panel Sum- 
marizer ) 

The Airco Association, Inc., is a rec- 
reation program for the eight thousand 
or more employees of the Air Reduc- 
tion Company organization throughout 
the United States and Canada. The 
purpose of this recreational program is 
to create a spirit of good fellowship 
and morale among the co-workers and 
to let them have the feeling that they 
are part of the Airco family. 

You recreational directors who have 
the good fortune of having your per- 
sonnel together in one area do not have 
quite the same problems as we have in 
our organization. The size of the 
groups vary greatly, so that in some 
cases they are composed of only six 
members whereas in the larger units 
there may be as many as five to seven 
hundred employees. These plants and 
offices are located in one hundred 
twenty-five different points throughout 
the United States, and a few in Canada. 

In 1929 we had a recreational pro- 
gram for our employees in the metro- 
politan area established and main- 
tained by the personnel themselves. It 
was the feeling of management at that 
time that they wanted to extend the 
benefits of this program to all the per- 
sonnel. How was this going to be 
done? After very careful study, we 
came upon the principle of using the 
fraternity or sorority operations with 
which you are no doubt well ac- 
quainted. We established a National 
Association with headquarters in New 
York consisting of a Board of Directors 
and then underneath the charter, cre- 
ated several chapters throughout the 
country. 

When an employee first goes to work 
in any of our locations, he is given a 
kangaroo folder which tells him about 


12 


the Company’s group insurance, re- 
tirement plan, and the stock plan. On 
the opposite side of this kangaroo 
folder is a pocket for the Airco As- 
sociation. In that pocket is a letter of 
welcome from his co-worker, who is 
probably the president of the local 
chapter, and a booklet on “Let’s Get 
Together with Your Airco Associa- 
tion”, plus a copy of the official maga- 
zine, “Airco Tank Talks”. Shortly after 
receiving this material, the chapter 
president or some other individual 
delegated by him, calls the new em- 
ployee and tells him about the Airco 
Association. He then takes out mem- 
bership, if he so desires, which costs 
$2.00 per year. That money is held in 
the local chapter treasury, together 
with money obtained from vending 
machines, to help towards some social 
activity such as picnics, dances, bowl- 
ing, etc. The Company, in addition, 
makes another contribution of approxi- 
mately $3.00 per employee on the pay- 
roll, on the local management level. 
The National Association also pays out 
a good will dividend at the end of each 
year, based upon the activities of the 
group during the previous calendar 
year. 

It is the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Association to stimulate interest 
in order to keep this program alive. 
The Secretary, which office I hold, has 
a staff of five people to assist in carry- 
ing on the program. “Airco Tank 
Talks”, the official publication, is sent 
out from the National Association in 
bulk to the chapters who distribute it 
to members in good standing. Person- 
nel who have retired from the Com- 
pany are given life membership in the 
Association and receive the magazine 
direct by mail. 

In order to stimulate membership in 
the chapters, we have two membership 
awards which are presented to the 
chapters: one for 100% and the other 
for 90%, based on six months’ mem- 
bership. It is necessary to reapply for 
these awards every six months. 


Once a year we run an inter-chapter 
bowling tournament by mail and this 
being the twenty-seventh year, it has 
proven very satisfactory. 

The Secretary and the Assistant See- 
retary spend a portion of their time 
in the field, visiting these various chap- 
ters and holding conferences with 
chapter officers. The operating cost of 
this entire National Organization is 
borne by the management of the Air 
Reduction Company, who feels that the 
money invested has been very helpful 
in building morale and bringing the 
entire Airco family closer together. 

We are proud of our record as we 
have over 91% of our employees as 
members of the Association in loca- 
tions where we have chapters. 

As an integral part of the National 
Organization, each chapter is an inde- 
pendent and equal unit within the As 
sociation, working within the general 
framework set up by the By-Laws of 
the Corporation, with complete control 
over its affairs. Run entirely by em- 
ployees, on an entirely business-like 
basis, including a budget, there are 
executives, officers and committees of 
different activities. 


FINANCE 


M. FORREST BRIDGES, General 
Manager, Union Bag-Camp Ath- 
letic Assn. Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Most of the Employee Recreation 
Associations derive their income from 
dues, vending machines and company 
contributions. 
The dues in our own organization 
are as follows: 
1. Athletic Dues—50¢ per month. 
2. Medical and General Membership: 


(a) Males single $1.25 
(b) Males married 1.50 
(c) Females 1.25 


The Athletic Membership includes 
all phases of our athletic program, 
such as basketball, boxing, bowling. 
softball and others. It also includes all 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 
of our social functions, such as dances. 
dinners. picnics and etc. The medical 
and dental membership dues covers 
the members for complete medical and 
dental care, for married males it also 
covers the wife for medical and dental 
services and their children between the 
ages of 6 and 18 years for general 
medical care. Our total revenues from 
dues amounts to approximately $35,- 
000 per year. 

Income from vending machines 
come from sales of soft drinks. We 


have approximately 100 soft drink 
vending machines throughout — the 


plant and offices, from which we re- 
ceive a substantial amount of our an- 
nual budget. 

From the operations of our cafe- 
teria. and canteens we receive 
annual rental of $6,000 per year. 

The Company contributes $9,600 
per year toward the expense of print- 
our monthly magazine “The Di- 
gester”. The only other contribution we 
ask the Company to make is $1,500 
annually to help defray the expense of 
our annual banquet or picnic. 

Another source from which we 
sometimes receive revenue is the sale 


an 


ing 


of advertisements in a program for a 
show. 
The 


from 


the main sources 
we receive most of our 
money to carry on our program. 


above 
which 


are 


MEMBERSHIP DRIVES 
WARREN WALLGREN, Personnel 


Assistant, Theo. Hamm Brewing 
Co., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A membership drive takes effort- 
coordinated effort. The foundation of 
this effort is planning. A membership 
drive does not start and end with it- 
self. Rather it is the culmination of one 
phase of planning and the beginning 
of another. To illustrate, I have chosen 
six key words: PROGRAM — PRO. 
MOTE — COMMUNICATE — SELL 
— ADMINISTRATE — SATISFY. 
Those key words represent areas of ef- 
fort related to the membership drive. 
All six are inter-related. None can work 
alone; none can be eliminated. 
PROGRAM 

Determine what it is and set a 
price on it. You 
product to sell. 
PROMOTE 

Enlist the cooperation of manage- 
ment and union leaders. Brain- 
storm ideas for approach to poten- 
tial members. Exalt the benefits 


must have a 
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but be honest. Offer an immediate 
inducement to buy a membership. 
such as a contest or social event. 
Show proof of previous years’ rec- 
ords. 

COMMUNICATE 
First, make sure the leaders in- 
volved in running the drive are 
well informed. Present the story 
to potential members on a well- 
timed schedule bulletin 
boards, displays, company organ. 
club newsletter into the home. Es- 
tablish deadlines for your working 
force. 

SELL-DRIVE 


Set the drive for a ten-day to two- 


using 


week period. Some of your written 
presentation is timed for this pe- 
riod. Place it at the point of pur- 
chase. Concentrate personal con- 
tact. Ask for the membership. 
ADMINISTRATE 
Secure proper methods. Keep 
membership records accurately ac- 
counted. Keep abreast daily of the 
flow of membership during the 
drive. Report the results at the 
earliest possible time. Pre-punched 
tabulating cards are recommended 
for use as application forms. One 
payroll deduction of dues is sug- 
gested. Issue membership cards as 
early as possible. Move right into 
the program of activities. Require 
proper reports of participation, ex- 
penditures. Attempt to work ahead 
6 months to | year. 
SATISFY 
If the job is done well, you won't 
hear much about it. If you have 
programmed well, if you have pro- 
moted with imagination and if 
you have properly informed lead- 
ers who get an_ honest story 
across; if you sell hard, if you ad- 
ministrate thoroughly and if you 
satisfy the members’ expectations, 
you will have Handled the Mem- 
bership Drive this year—and 
next! These are the “Bear” facts! 


RECORDS 


ROBERT DELIUS, Recreation Di- 
rector, Tennessee Eastman Co., 
Kingsport, Tennessee. 

At one of our conferences, the sub- 
ject of “record keeping” was discussed. 
One of the recreation directors present 
exhorted loud and long on the folly of 
such practice. The next year he quickly 
retracted all of his previous statements. 
It seemed that management had asked 
him to justify costs, and he had noth- 


ing but memory to back him. As a re- 
sult of this particular incident, he 
immediately set up records that left 
nothing to guess. Certainly manage- 
ment is entitled to know what they are 
vetting for their investment. Manage- 
ment does not like answers such as “1 
believe” or “I guess”. They could not 
operate their business if this was the 
answer they received from their ac- 
counting department. A simplified card 
system listing all of your activities to 
be posted by the staff member in 
charge as to attendance and number 
of hours participated in can be readily 
recapped, mimeographed, and distrib- 
uted monthly to those who should know 
about your operation. Figures would 
accumulate to show a complete year’s 
operation. Graphs are very informa- 
tive to those who do not have time to 
analyze figures. 

Records are necessary for intelligent 
budget operation. Starting a program, 
a lot of guessing would necessarily 
have to be done. A year’s operation 
should cover all phases of your opera- 
tion. You now have an indication of 
things to come. You don't want to 
spend all of your money before the 
year is out, so a yearly estimate, bro- 
ken down as to the cost of each ac- 
tivity. subject to a review about every 
three months should give you a fairly 
accurate picture of how you stand 
money wise. Posting of checks written 
against budget figures will immediately 
indicate how you stand. 

Records of receipts from vending 
machines, newspapers, ete. show 
whether sales are up or down, totals 
and percentages. 

Clubs in your program need to keep 
records so your budget committee can 
make decisions. 

Sport participants should be fur- 
nished with a recap of pertinent infor- 
mation. 

Membership records are very neces- 
sary. Machine accounting can assist 
you. Why go through the process of 
yearly solicitation for membership 
when you can have a so-called “cap- 
tive’? membership by having your 
members sign up with the understand- 
ing that new memberships will be is- 
sued year after year until canceled. 
An employee number can be printed 
on the membership card for handy ref- 
erences. If family membership cards 
are issued, this number could also be 
used as their identification. IBM can 
easily print membership cards. A ree- 
ord of lost passes, arranged numeri- 

continued on page 14 
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continued from page 13 
cally and available when passes are 
checked at events, spot any unauthor- 
ized pass holders. In the case of em- 
ployees’ children’s passes, indicate the 
month and year of birth. This informa- 
tion can be used around birthday times 
and at special age group activities, etc. 
Coded interests on a questionnaire 
could be mailed to each employee's 
home, and returned checked as to the 
family interests. Key punched IBM 
cards from this survey make it very 
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convenient to have a list of all those 
interested in any one activity. 

Some method has to be adopted that 
will enable you to give a satisfactory 
reply as to whether facilities will be 
available for different groups and ac- 
tivities. Records save embarrassment. 
Such a schedule can conceivably be 
used instead of a card file for posting 
participation. 

Work schedules must be set up so 
that employees of your Recreation De- 
partment will know, as far in advance 





as possible, when they will be called 
on to do certain jobs. If you have quite 
a number of volunteers, this same idea 
could apply to them. 

If you will keep your management 
informed on all phases of your pro- 
gram, the job of trying to sell them on 
the idea of new equipment, facilities, 
etc. will be much easier. Do not be sur. 
prised if they approach you first tell. 
ing you that records indicate that new 
facilities or equipment should be in. 
stalled. 


Recruiting and Training 


Paid and Volunteer Leaders 


CHAIRMAN: Mel Byers, Employee Services Supervisor 


Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio 


SUMMARY 

Recruiting, developing and holding 
good leadership is our greatest task. 
The recreation director from the out- 
set must realize the importance of good 
leadership. The director must be a 
specialist in the field of leadership 
training. The good leader needs very 
little assistance from the recreation di- 
rector and the director should refrain 
as much as possible from injecting 
himself into the program. 

It is natural for the director to give 
more attention to the things that he 
likes as an individual and knowing 
this, precaution should be taken to 
avoid favoritism to any one activity. 

It is my contention that a good rec- 
reation system should be a training 
school and will contribute to better 
employees because of the training re- 
ceived. We are positive that with the 
right type of training, our volunteer 
leaders gain a considerable amount of 
education in the fields of communica- 
tions, selling, purchasing, supervising, 
public speaking, budgeting, advertis- 
ing and general business practices. 
Our experience has been that 50% of 
a leadership training group develops to 
the point of successful operations and 
are soon chosen for better jobs in the 
company. 

To entice volunteer leaders and to 
keep them progressing can be done 
only through efforts put forth in credit- 
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ing them in every conceivable way. 
Publicity—the pat on the back—has 
kept more leaders going at top speed 
than any other media including pay. 
Developing prestige for the leader may 
be second in importance and recording 
his accomplishments is of the utmost 
importance. If he serves well as a 
leader, it should be recorded on his 
personal history record. 

A good program attracts both vol- 
unteer and paid leaders. Consideration 
and praise spurs them on. Training en- 
courages greater challenges and self- 
development makes all-time boosters 
for your program and company. 


R. P. CURRY, President—Convair 
Management Club, Convair, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

1. Selection of good leadership is 
your responsibility—the success or fail- 
ure of your program depends on how 
well you do your job. 

2. You as a director will be reflected 
by the people you select. 

3. Five guideposts to insuring good 
leadership: 

a. Organization — Know clearly 
the extent of the job to be done. 

b. Selection — Select person you 
believe can do it better than you. 
c. Building Desire — Enthusiasm 
is contagious—a leader is of value 
for what he can get others to do. 
d. Directing—Stay in the back- 


ground, do not mold everything 
to your way of thinking. Direct, 
don’t lead. 

e. Maintaining Interest — Recog- 
nition, accomplishment, 
pride in achievement. Back up 
your leader’s judgment. 


praise, 


DAVID CHAPIN, Manager, Activi- 
ties and Services Division, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, N. Y. 

At Equitable, finding employees 
within the company who have had ex: 
perience in leading an activity and 
who would be willing to volunteer their 
time was simplified about two years 
ago by a Personnel Information Ques- 
tionnaire. It was completed by all pres- 
ent employees and by every new em- 
ployee when he starts work. One 
section of this questionnaire is devoted 
to recreational interests in which the 
employee states his first, second and 
third choices as to his interests in 
activities. The information on_ this 
questionnaire is punched onto an IBM 
card and when we want to find names 
of employees interested in a particular 
activity we simply have an IBM run 
made. These people are then contacted 
by a bulletin or letter in which we 
state our contemplated program and in 
which we announce an organizational 
meeting. At such a meeting we are 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 

able to cull out those individuals who 
have had previous experience and fol- 
lowing this meeting we personally con- 
tact these people. We then try to pick 
out the employees, who along with 
experience in the activity, indicate 
some ability to lead, those who will not 
he too socially distant from the people 
who participate in the activity, those 
who are likely to be understood and 
respected by the group and are not 
narrow-minded or biased. Through 
this procedure we have been success- 
ful in obtaining necessary leaders to 
organize and carry out the programs 
during the first year. In subsequent 
years we attempt to have leaders for 
the particular activities selected from 
the groups themselves, often times by 
means of a slate prepared by the past 
year’s officers. 

It is difficult to secure volunteer 
leaders for certain types of duties in- 
volved in conducting the recreation 
program. For instance, many compa- 
nies report poor success in obtaining 
volunteers to officiate at athletic 
games. We find this true at the Equita- 
ble. Employees have also been reluc- 
tant to volunteer for such routine tasks 
as typing, record keeping and other 
paper work. There seems to be a gen- 
eral feeling that management should 
be willing to provide paid personnel 
to handle these details. In the light of 
this factor it is recommended that vol- 
unteers not be asked to serve as ref- 
erees for athletic games or to do routine 
work that might be handled by secre- 
tarial help. Have only those tasks of a 
more challenging nature delegated to 
volunteers and better cooperation will 
result. 

Generally it is desirable to rotate 
volunteer leaders at least every two 
years. There are exceptions, however, 
such as with volunteer athletic coaches 
who, because of experience gained 
each year, are hard to replace. The 
most important consideration is what 
effect his serving as a volunteer has on 
his job with the company. After all, his 
primary responsibility is to his job and 
interference with the performance of 
his job by activity work should be kept 
ata minimum. We have experienced 
the fact that longevity on the part of a 
Volunteer leader makes for stagnation 
and/or the formation of cliques. It 
blocks the path for the development of 
other volunteers. It also results, many 
times, in the loss of interest on the part 
of other members in the group. 

Perhaps the most common type of 
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in-service training provided exclusively 
for volunteer leaders is that designed 
for the training of new officers and 
the members of the board of directors 
of the employee recreation association. 
The purpose of this training is to fa- 
miliarize these people with their duties 
and responsibilities. In many compa- 
nies a handbook is provided and dis- 
tributed to the new association officers 
and board members to serve as valu- 
able reference material for use in the 
in-service training program. In addi- 
tion, frequent meetings with the paid 
activities staff and the volunteer lead- 
ers are conducted to acquaint these 
leaders with company policy regarding 
activities, budget appropriations, equip- 
ment purchases, schedules, programs 
and publicity. At these meetings it 
often is helpful to have past volunteer 
leaders present to explain problems 
incurred and to bring forth suggestions 
for improvements. 

Our experience has been that lead- 
ers selected from the employee groups 
themselves provide the most able lead- 
ership inasmuch as they have a_per- 
sonal interest in the the 
activity. Their experience in the ac- 
tivity together with the assistance of 
the activities staff and past leaders of 
the group make for a most successful 
program. 


success of 


JIM BERNARD, Recreation Diree- 
tor, Temeo Aircraft Corporation, 
Dallas, Texas. 

In selecting volunteer workers for 
our various activities, a careful survey 
is made of the individual as to his per- 
sonality, interests, available time, com- 
pany standing and leadership ability. 
After he is accepted by the commis- 
sioners’ staff, he is given a copy of the 
company policies pertaining to em- 
ployee activities and given instruction 
and training on procedures and _poli- 
cies. The person selected will serve as 
Junior Commissioner of an activity for 
one year. At this time he will be 
dropped or made a full commissioner 
depending on the progress and promo- 
tion of his particular activity. 

In selecting paid employees the fol- 
lowing pre-requisites are important: 

1. Education, preferably a degree in 

the field of Recreation. 

2. Experience in the field. 

3. Personality fitting the profession. 

1. Leadership ability. 

5. Belief that all activities are equal- 

ly important. 

6. Belief and enthusiasm in the pro- 

fession. 


7. Willingness to cooperate with 
superiors and laymen. 

8. Civie minded. 

9. Willingness to spend long hours 

on the job. 

After selecting a paid employee for 
recreation work, he is placed on the job 
training, working under an_ experi- 
enced man until such time as he be- 
comes familiar with the particular job 
involved. 


MARY SMITH, Commissioner of 
Women’s Activities, Convair, Fort 
Worth. 

Outside Assistance in Obtaining 
Professional Leadership for 
Women’s Activities: There are many 
sources of obtaining professional lead- 
ership for women’s activities. The one 
most widely used is in personal contact 
with the many community activities 
such as: Women’s Clubs, Church Ac- 
tivities, Charity Organizations, School 
Functions, etc. The leaders must be 
sincerely interested in social activity in 
order to make a success of a woman’s 
group; when this is the case, obtaining 
professional leadership is no problem. 

How to Obtain Volunteer Lead- 
ership in Women’s Programs: A 
large number of women’s clubs owe 
their existence to the work of women 
who undertook to carry forward the 
work without compensation. There are 
many volunteers in the recreation pro- 
grams; however, qualified volunteers 
are not so numerous as one might 
expect. It requires effort to select them 
and carefully adapt them to the serv- 
ice they can best perform. Not all vol- 
unteers are sincere and dependable 
even though they may be otherwise 
qualified. Usually they do not enter the 
work with the same attitude as paid 
workers. In fact, the lack of depend- 
ability is one of the weakest elements 
in the system of volunteer leadership. 

As a rule, volunteers have special- 
ized in certain fields and are accus- 
tomed to supplement the work of regu- 
lar leaders. 

Very often a volunteer may not be 
interested in the general program but 
will find special features such as music 
or dramatics in which she is well quali- 
fied to help. One should always be on 
the lookout for people with special in- 
terests and qualifications who can en- 
rich the program particular 
lines. 

Do Women Accept Paid Leader- 
ship More Readily Than Volun- 
teer: | believe this particular subject 

continued on page 16 
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continued from page 15 
depends entirely on the matter where 
leadership is requested. Many women 
do not care to give of their time. they 
feel there are more important things 
than women’s programs, however, if 
they are approached with the idea of 
paid leadership, many are more than 
glad to help. 

Then there is the woman who sin- 
cerely desires the opportunity to give 
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of her time to any organization and 
would not take pay if it were offered. 
It has been my experience to find that 
women are sometimes embarrassed at 
being paid for leadership whereas they 
will happily accept a small gift. 


How to Stimulate Leadership 
From Within Women’s Groups: 
In order to stimulate leadership it is 
necessary to sustain interest within the 


women’s group. It is wise to ask «ues. 
tions concerning what would be of 
most interest to the group in question, 
In so doing, the ladies that come forth 
with the most suggestions, will make 
good leaders and will readily accept 
leadership if asked. 

Competition is a good stimulant for 
any activity, as it tends to hold interest 
at a high level. The women’s group is 
no different in this respect. 


Staging Special Events 


CHAIRMAN: Oskar Frowein, Recreation 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 


EMPLOYEE HOBBY SHOWS 


VERNE VAUGHT, Recreation Di- 
rector, Continental Steel Corp., 
Kokomo, Indiana (Panel Sum- 
marizer) 

The values of an employee hobby 
show are numerous: it provides a 
chance for self expression and recog- 
nition, it is wonderful for improving 
community relations, and it offers op- 
portunity for people to become inter- 
ested in a hobby. For example: at our 
last hobby show, our theme was 
“Everyone should have a hobby— 
what’s yours?” Signs with that slogan 
were all over the place. 

There are many ways of staging an 
employee hobby show; from using a 
corner of the plant cafeteria (where 
other employees can see the exhibits 
laid out on tables) to using a large 
hall downtown where the general pub- 
lic can see the exhibits arranged in 
booths. 

Some companies give prizes, using 
two divisions, creative and collective, 
and have a judging committee of spec- 
tators who vote and drop their vote 
in a box. 

At our plant, our exhibitors voted to 
dispense with prizes, as they thought 
very few people were qualified to judge 
hobbies. They were afraid that some- 
one might have an exhibit that took a 
lot of time and talent but might not be 
as flashy as another that did not take 
so much time or talent to make. 

Our show was held in the YWCA 
gym on a Friday evening, Saturday 
afternoon and evening, and Sunday 
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afternoon. Our people stayed with their 
exhibits at all times to explain their 
hobbies and talk with the people. 

Let me repeat one word—“RECOG- 
NITION”. We found our people were 
very proud of their exhibits and were 
very happy and eager to show them 
to other people. 

By the way, our show was open 16 
hours and we had over 1500 people in 
to see it—an average of over 90 peo- 
ple an hour. 

The success of our hobby show was 
due to the work of our “Committees” 
who started working three months be- 
fore the show. 

Steering Committee — 
of the chairmen of all of the other 
committees and the recreation director. 

Arrangements Committee—This 
committee had the job of locating a 
place to have the show. They placed 
the exhibits and helped each exhibitor 
to set up. 

Decoration Committee This 
committee decorated the building, also 
helped each exhibitor with their deco- 
rations. 

Publicity Committee — this com- 
mittee got out posters, worked with the 
newspapers, radio and television peo- 


ple. 


composed 


Because so many hobbies are family 
affairs, we tried to make our show a 
family affair. We also tried to give our 
show a “county fair” atmosphere with 
a lot of color, and music in the back- 
ground. 

Some things we plan to do next year 
are: 

1. Register all visitors. 


different 
times by employee groups and fami- 


2. Have entertainment at 


lies. 
3. Flower 


Club). 


show included (Garden 


SPECIAL EVENTS FOR 
RETIREES 
CARL KLANDRUD, Supervisor, 
Personnel Service Section, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 
The Allis-Chalmers Retirees 
three special outings each year: 
1. The annual picnic held in July. 
2. The Christmas Party held a week 
before Christmas. 


have 


3. Big league baseball game late in 

the month of May. 

The picnic is the time when the 
wives are invited. The turnout for this 
event will number between 600 and 
700 with the average age at 72. In 
looking for a place to hold the picnic 
the following items are investigated: 

1. Hazards and a shelter in case of 

rain. 

2. Close supply of drinking water. 

3. Traffic problems. 

1. Plenty of shaded areas. 

5. Transportation. 

6. Toilet facilities. 

7. Food and methods of dispensing 

of food. 

8. Starting and quitting time. 

9. Old time music. 

The first picnic that was held for 
the Allis-Chalmers Retired employees 
was in 1950. The place selected was a 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 

good shaded area about a 15-minute 
ride from the Allis-Chalmers Club- 
house. Game equipment was brought 
along but no program scheduled. At 
the end of the day upon questioning 
some of the members we were con- 
vinced they had a good time. We tried 
to sum up what we had done that had 
pleased them and we came up with 
the following conclusion. We left them 
alone! The main thing they wanted to 
do was renew acquaintances. The only 
game equipment that was used were 
cards. The Allis-Chalmers orchestra 
furnished the music and they played 
the oldest of old tunes, music they 
remember from their younger days. 
(Records are used when the orchestra 
is not available. ) 

Since this first picnic about the only 
thing that we added in activities is 
bingo and top management also puts 
in an appearance. This game is played 
by the wives for about one hour in the 
middle of the afternoon. We now have 
our picnic start at 10:00 in the morn- 
ing and end about 3:00 in the after- 
noon. This puts the activities and the 
going to and from the park when traf- 
fic is at its lowest peak. We have been 
fortunate to have had no accidents but 
we always have a nurse and several 
people along that have first aid train- 
ing. 

In dealing with retirees we find it is 
best to repeat programs, like starting 
and ending at the same time. holding 
the picnic the same day of the week 
and making a very limited number of 
changes. The various committees may 
not he too active but we give them 
plenty of recognition even though most 
of the planning is done by the Recrea- 
tion Department. We have all members 
wear committee badges. 

We use the same thing in deciding 
on the Christmas party and the annual 
baseball game. We use buses going to 
the ball park that take the retirees as 
close to the entrance as possible and 
have seats so there is very little climb- 
ing and close to toilet facilities. 


BLOOD REPLACEMENT 
PROGRAM 


MILTON A. STEWART, Presi- 
dent, Convair Recreation Associa- 
tion, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Convair Recreation Association’: 
Blood Replacement Program provides 
a helping hand when need for blood is 
beyond the resources of the family. 

The Program is designed to assist a 
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Convair employee, and/or members of 
his immediate family. 

When an employee needs blood, the 
matter is discussed with his supervisor, 
who contacts the Welfare Commis- 
sioner at the Employee Service office. 

When a sufficient number of donors 
have volunteered, appointments 
made to replace the blood. 

If the appointment is made during 
working hours, the Convair Recreation 


are 


Association reimburses the blood donor 
for time lost, provided that the lost 
time is within reason. 

The employee punches his time card 
out, and in when he returns to work, 
and punches a blank card showing 
time out and in. He fills in his name, 
department and clock number, rate of 
pay, and gives the card to his super- 
visor. 

The Convair Recreation Association 
does not pay for blood used or guaran- 
tee its replacement. 

Blood is something every one has yet 
it is very costly to replace. 

At Convair we feel that in giving 
blood for any employee or his family. 
our people are brought closer together 
if for no other reason than it saves 
them money. 


SPORTS AWARD BANQUET 
C. E. BARNHART, Recreation Di- 


rector, St. Regis Paper Company, 
Pensacola, Florida 
During the various sport seasons of 
the year at St. Regis Paper Company 
in Pensacola, it is customary to close 
out each season with a sports award 
banquet. Such a banquet accomplishes 
many things: 
A. Ends the season on a 
convivial good fellowship. 
B. Provides an opportunity for the 
participants to meet socially as well 
as competitively. 
C. Provides an opportunity for the 
company officials who are unable to 
participate in the sports program to 
get together with the employees and 
reafirm the company’s interest in 
the recreational program. 
D. Provides an excellent atmosphere 
in which team and _ individual 
awards and trophies can be awarded. 
Banquet costs are included in the 
annual recreation budget which is pro- 
vided by the company. No fees of any 


note of 


kind are assessed the participants. 
Each individual sport has its own offi- 
cers, who in addition to other duties. 
plan and arrange their own banquet 
program. The recreation director pro- 


vides the necessary awards and tro- 
phies along with taking care of pub- 
licity in local paper and company 
house organ. Entertainment is usually 
from the plant. 


GROUP PURCHASING 
GEORGE KALMUS, Secretary, 
Teletype Club, Chicago, Il. 

A. Group Purchasing Activity Limited 
to: 
1. Christmas 
operation 
2. Garden Stores 
eration 
3. Theater Parties—All year 
1. Sales of special items—All year 
5. Publication of discount house list 


Stores—2 months of 


| months of op- 


—all year 

. General Set-Up of Stores: 

1. Space provided by company—t 

locations 

2. Help provided by company 
a. Staff of Manager, asst. man- 
ager, man power commissioner 
b. Clerks who volunteer to work 
during lunch hours 

3. Cafeteria style of operation 

1. Centralized purchasing by club 

secretary 

5. Markup of 10% on 

prices 

6. Expenses incidental to running of 


—_ 
~~ 


wholesale 


stores 
a. Rental of cash registers 
b. Purchase of scales, paper bags. 
twine, tags, etc. 
7. Profit for Christmas Party for 
kids and Picnic 
. Christmas Stores: 
1. Open in November and December 
2. $76,000 gross in 1956—$61,000 
in 1957—per capita approximately 
$15.00 
3. Breakdown of items sold in 1957 
a. Toys—$27,500 
b. Candies and nuts—$4,300 
c. Christmas wrap—$539.00 
d. Electrical Appliances— 
$9,700.00 
e. Christmas Cards—$1,200.00 
f. Dry Goods—$12,300.00 
g. Christmas corsages—$246.00 
h. Baked goods—$750.00 
i. Jewelry—$2,900.00 
D. Garden Stores: 
1. Open in Spring 
months each season 
2. Gross in 1956—$26,000—1957— 
$34.000 
3. Breakdown of items sold in 1956 
a. Fertilizer—60 tons or 1200 
hundred-pound bags 
b. Flats of flowers—700 
continued on page 19 
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Radarized DC-6s 


Sample Club Tour #2 Time-saving, money-saving CLUB FLIGHTS open up a new world 

Two weeks visiting of vacation opportunities .. . even groups with two-week vacations 

LONDON and limited budgets can now tailor their own exciting European 

holidays! Britain and the Continent are just hours away via luxurious 

PARIS new DC-6 Clubliners, fully air conditioned and pressurized, with spa- 

cious custom interiors, Douglas dependability, delicious hot meals 

rue RHINE served by three experienced stewardesses. And charter travel costs 

to the Continent via ONA will save your group 5 to % over Economy 

HEIDELBERG air fares! That’s why in the past 12 months, ONA has operated more 
MUNICH than 350 transatlantic Club Flights. 


LUCERNE CLUB TOURS, an additional service of ONA, can also handle every 
detail of your arrangements abroad. Whatever your plan—a compre- 
Club Flight plus this hensive tour of one section of Europe or a visit to the highspots of as 


First Class Club Tour for only 


Sanh ise aalbens waa many as five or six countries—Club Tours has the facilities and the 


experience to ensure a perfect program. 


*ONA WINS SAFETY AWARDS 


National Safety Council Award of Honor goes to Overseas National Airways 
for 100% safety record for past 8 years ... 25 million miles of over-water 
charter service. 


{0 5 ab ae SS nS SNe Sm ne em aa -; 


OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS 
Dept. A, 11 West 42nd St., New York 36 See Your Travel Agent or 
Please send details and rates on ( ) Club Flights 


a OVERSEAS NATIONAL AIRWAYS 


OO A Supplemental Air Carrier Operating Under Civil Aeronautics Act 
Address 


NEW YORK * WASHINGTON °* BALTIMORE * OAKLAND + LONDON 
(My Travel Agent is) 
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continued from page 17 
c. Potted plants—2,000 
d. Various items—garden_ tools. 
lawn mowers, carts, hoses, fungi- 
cides, bushes, trees, ete. 
|. Accept orders on larger items. 
e.g.. power mowers 
E. Group Purchases of Tickets—Thea- 
ter Parties: 
1. Teletype Club day once a month 
2. Program varied to suit all tastes 
a. Symphony 
h. Ravinia Summer Festival 
c. Rodeo 
d. Plays 


e. Sportshow 
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f. Baseball games, hockey, horse 
show, etc. 
F. Sales of Special Items: 
1. Any merchandise that can be pur- 
chased substantially under cost. 
a. Cook books 
b. Dictionary 
c. Candy and flowers for Moth- 
er’s day, etc. 
d. Sunglasses 
e. Tribune Chicagoland Maps 
f. Sport Sampler 
>. Discount Houses: 
1. Annual listing of stores willing to 
offer group purchasing privileges to 


~ 


our employees upon presentation of 





company identification card. 
2. Store’s reputation checked by 
Better Business Bureau. 

3. Permission in writing from store 
to include name in such a listing. 


H. 


Advantages and Disadvantages: 

1. Valuable space in plant tied up 
by stores 
2. Requires considerable labor dur- 
ing working hours 
3. Convenience—allows employees to 
shop on lunch hours 

|. Savings to employees 
5. The one activity which attracts as 
close to 100% participation as pos- 
sible 


Employee Travel Clubs 


CHAIRMAN: Ben M. Kozman, Activities Manager 


Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 
by Panel Chairman 

We who are charged with operating 
activities and recreation programs for 
our companies are continually hearing 
about and seeking “well-rounded” pro- 
grams and rightfully so. Many com- 
panies have had travel clubs and travel 
groups for several years ee 
them started their travel programs 
more than fifty years ago. However. 
travel for employees received its real 
impetus a comparatively few years ago 
and now it is a vital cog in a large 
number of employee recreation pro- 
grams .. . but thousands of companies, 
large and small, still are on the outside 
looking in as far as travel is concerned. 
There may be reasons why many have 
not included travel in their programs, 
but in casting about for an answer I 
can’t, for the life of me, find any rea- 
sons for not having a travel club or a 
travel program. 

Not only is travel educational and 
broadening, but it is a valuable link in 
the company human relations program 
of which employee activities and _rec- 
teation is a vital part. 

To assist member companies with 
their travel problems, an NIRA Travel 
Council was formed in Chicago last 
January. Members of the Travel Coun- 
cil are appointed officers and directors 
of NIRA, along with carriers, tour op- 


. some of 


erators, travel agents, convention and 
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visitors bureaus, hotel and resort own- 
ers, and other members of NIRA who 
are vitally interested in developing and 
furthering travel in industry. The ob- 
jectives at that meeting are the same 
today—they were and are— 

1. Through the combined efforts of 
a Travel Council, it is hoped we would 
be able to develop a travel manual. 
literature and a 
members, thereby increasing the num- 
ber of companies with travel clubs and 
travel programs. 

2. Find the best method of opera- 
tion for NIRA to work in conjunction 
with NIRA members in the travel 
business or any business allied with 
travel. 

3. Put together some type of rec- 
ommended plan to assist our company 
members in their choice of tours, car- 
riers, hotels, etc. 

1. Finally—the mechanics by which 
we can do these things. 

Needless to say, we are still groping 
for the answers to these questions. To 
give you an idea of the scope of travel 
programs in some of our member com- 
panies, we have asked those seated at 
this table to briefly discuss travel as it 
affects their programs. 


film service for our 


H. B. AITKEN, Employee & Com- 
munity Relations, General Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

We in the Lamp Division of General 


Electric got our feet wet in this travel 
business last summer when we ran a 
two-week trip to Europe. We filled 154 
seats of our quota of 195 in two char- 
tered planes with our own Lamp Di- 
vision employees, 
members of their immediate families. 
Then we opened the trip up to families 
of other General Electric companies in 
the East. One plane left for London 
directly from Cleveland; the other 
from New York. Once abroad. our 
people had their choice of either taking 
one of two land tours of the Continent. 


pensioners, and 


or else striking out on their own and 
joining the return flight from Paris. 

The trip was so successful that there 
never was any doubt that we would 
have to plan another trip or trips this 
summer. So we laid plans for a similar 
two-week European excursion which 
included London, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, western Germany, Switzerland 
and Paris. Besides this, we planned a 
lengthier, leisurely three-week 
tour which also took in Italy and the 
French Riviera. Each tour was to ac- 
commodate 74 persons. 


more 


To take care of requests from many 
of our employees who were clamoring 
to go someplace other than Europe, we 
set up a one-week trip to Nassau and a 
two-week tour of the Caribbean Is- 
lands. These tours are not charter 
flights. 

continued on page 20 
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All our trips are sponsored by the 
Nela Park Travel Club. The Lamp 
Division handles the details in arrang- 
ing and administering the trips, in- 
cluding the choosing of a travel agent. 
collecting funds, handling publicity. 
and answering questions. (I’m con- 
vinced we need a full-time person 
just to answer questions, they 
come so thick and fast.) All our 
trips are scheduled during the plant 
shutdown during the last two weeks in 
July. 

Our three-week European trip filled 
up fast this year. However, the two- 
week trip lagged from the very begin- 
ning. As of May 1, it was only half- 
full, so we had to cancel it. We gave 
the persons who had signed for it the 
choice of either joining the three-week 
tour or else joining a similar two-week 
jaunt sponsored by our G.E. operation 
in Schenectady. 

The failure of our two-week trip 
taught us this: you can’t run two trips 
that will compete against each other. 
We think the trip fell through for sev- 
eral reasons: (1) People hesitated to 
spend $630 for a two-week tour of 
Europe when for only $130 they could 
get another week and see so much 
more; (2) the two-week trip had no 
repeat appeal for persons who had 
taken it the year before; (3) the gen- 
eral business recession scared out many 
middle income families who might 
have considered the two-week trip, but 
not the three-weeker; and (4) we 
didn’t promote the tours in our em- 
ployee publications as enthusiastically 
as we did last year. 

We don’t think the matter of promo- 
tion is so important the second year as 
the first. After you have “sold” the 
idea of group travel the first time, sub- 
sequent trips will ride on its momen- 
tum. For instance, our three-week trip 
went like wildfire this year—even with 
little promotion. I doubt if the two- 
week tour would have gotten off the 
ground even if we had given it the 
hard-sell technique. But it’s vitally im- 
portant that you promote like blazes 
the first year—for that will make or 
break future trips. 

We still have a lot to learn about 
running vacation trips. But we’re con- 
vinced they’re a good thing. We plan 
to continue them. In conclusion, let me 
list several reasons why we think travel 
is a new and valuable addition to our 
recreation program: 

1. Through travel, we are able to 

reach a group of employees we oth- 
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erwise would not be able to. Our 
traditional activities, such as bowl- 
ing, softball, golf, etc., provide out- 
lets for only a percentage of our 
personnel. Travel gives us a chance 
to extend our contact to an entirely 
new circle of employees. 

2. Travel is an ideal “social leveler.” 
When members of top management 
are included on the same trip with 
hourly employees, a healthy spirit of 
camaraderie and closer kinship re- 
sults. 

3. Employees get a chance to visit 
foreign countries—a chance they 
wouldn’t otherwise get without bene- 
fit of lower group rates provided by 
a company tour. 

1. The opportunity for travel is an 
added job benefit. It helps to give 
employees a greater appreciation of 
their jobs. 


KAY COLBORN, Area Coordina- 
tor, Out-of-Hour Activities, New 
York Telephone Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

Our employees work in_ buildings 
scattered throughout Manhattan, Bronx. 
Westchester and Rockland Counties. 
Our service is around the clock, seven 
days a week. Therefore, we are unable 
to have an organized Travel Club with 
monthly meetings. 

The Telephone Company does not 
underwrite any of the costs on these 
trips. We have to do a good selling job 
by making these trips attractive. We 
notify our employees by giving each 
one a flyer, explaining the cost and 
itinerary of each trip. 

The travel part of our program 
started when we sponsored a weekend 
trip to Atlantic City. This trip was so 
well received that we have continued 
offering other weekend, and some one- 
day trips. At the beginning of this 
year, we branched out into longer 
trips. In January, we offered an eight- 
day trip to Miami Beach. In February. 
76 of us went on an eight-day cruise to 
Bermuda and Nassau. We _ planned 
these trips for the early part of the 
year. During these months we usually 
run into a surplus force condition. 

This year, so far, we have sponsored 
15 trips with 2,000 participants. Many 
of our people would not have an oppor- 
tunity of visiting these places if it 
were not for the reduced rates we are 
able to offer. The girls look forward to 
these trips. It proves an excellent way 
for management and non-management 
people to get to know each other better, 
away from the job. This part of our 


program has proven to be one of the 
best morale builders we have yet found, 


ALBERT W. SMITH, Secretary, 
Bird Club, Ine., Bird & Son, Inc., 
East Walpole, Mass. 

The idea of adding Tours to the list 
of Bird Club activities was first pro. 
posed in 1953. With a small but suff. 
cient number interested, a club council 
member volunteered to be chairman 
and get things started. 

The first trip, May, 1954, was to a 
Boston museum, purposely planned to 
take only a few hours and be inexpen- 
sive. The second trip was an all-day 
tour of historical points of Boston. We 
are located only 15 miles from Boston, 
but there are so many famous histori- 
cal spots in and around Boston that 
many of us who have lived nearby all 
our lives haven’t yet had time to see 
them all. On both trips a prize was 
given for the best picture taken. 

Other successful tours were made 
that fall. The committee received ex- 
traordinary cooperation from chambers 
of commerce and others. 

The committee is allowed $150 a 
year to be used at its discretion. Since 
trips must be planned well in advance. 
a list of possible tours is prepared 
early in the spring and sent to all club 
members. They check the ones they 
would like the best and return the list 
to the chairman. 

Families and guests are permitted to 
go on the trips. They pay full costs. 
while club members pay a special club 
rate. An insurance policy covers all on 
the tour. 

The longest trip in 1956 was to New 
York City. Transportation was ar- 
ranged with a representative from the 
railroad. A special car was attached to 
a scheduled train. Hotel rooms were re- 
served well in advance. A few of the 
problems a tour chairman has to con- 
tend with are: last-minute cancellations 
or decisions to go after all; hotel room 
assignments; attention seekers who are 
always late. 

A trip to Washington, D. C., from 
April 18-22, 1957, was first proposed 
in June, 1956. A great deal of work 
went into its success with about 40 
taking the tour. 

Hotels are helpful in arranging 
sightseeing trips and will get tickets for 
shows or sporting events. The com: 
mittee must know how many of all 
kinds of tickets to get well in advance. 
Limit the choice of evening events to 
two to help keep the group together. 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 

Whenever possible obtain a special 
rate for your group. It is also advisable 
to add about 50 cents to the package 
price for a contingency fund, 


A. A. ETTEL, Director of Em- 
ployee Services, Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc., St. Paul, Minnesota 
A. Travel Clubs are understandably 
different in transportation industries, 
(especially airlines). 
1, Employees enjoy both free passes 
and substantially reduced rates. 
2. On most trips, therefore, it is 
practical only to fly. 
3. Increasing number of reciprocal 
free pass and reduced rate arrange- 
ments with other aircraft carriers. 
|. Space available arrangement 
makes airline employee group travel 
difficult. 
B. Major objectives of Travel Clubs 
are similar to other industrial Travel 
Clubs 
1. Fun 
travel. 
2. Handling of details such as travel 
and hotel reservations, baggage, 
meals, sight-seeing, and the like han- 
dled by group leader or travel 
agency. 
3. Universal appeal to both sexes, 
all ages, and all classifications of 
employees. 
1, Cultural, educational, recreational 
and morale building aspects. 
5. Meeting of new friends, and get- 
ting to know old ones better. 
6. Development of better apprecia- 
tion of peoples in distant areas of 
our own country and deeper under- 


and excitement of group 


standing of our international friends - 


and neighbors. 

C. Types of group travel programs we 

have had: 
1. Groups of employees from Twin 
Cities to cities having major league 
baseball and/or football. 
2. Employee softball team members, 
spouses and children traveling to 
cities wherein we operate, to play 
employee teams in such cities, often 
in connection with and as part of 
planned employee picnics. 
3. Bowling team matches between 
employee teams at different locations 
on our system. 
1. Small groups of employees and 
families fishing and sightseeing in 
Alaska. 
5. Small groups of employees visit- 
ing New York, Chicago, Washing- 
ton and Hawaii. 
6. Small groups of employees at- 
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tending hobby shows, art exhibits, 
rifle matches and the like. 


JOHN C. DOYLE, General Super- 
visor, Employee Activities, East- 
man Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York 

Our most important change in travel 
movements has been the switch from 
railroad to chartered buses. The east- 
ern railroad with which we must deal 
has eliminated special trains and the 
300-party rate, has refused to add ad- 
ditional cars to existing runs or to 
reserve cars for you. The net result is 
to force a 25-party rate on you, make 
you depend on finding enough seats on 
the existing trains, and prevents your 
party from riding together. 

This has forced us to run our excur- 
sions with chartered buses. This, in 
addition to being cheaper transporta- 
tion, allows you to select any assembly 
that you wish, and to deliver 
people directly to their destina- 
eliminating baggage transfer or 
taxis. The running time of our trips, 
to date, have compared very favorably 
with that of the railroad trips, in some 
cases they have been much faster. 
Existing thruways have been used and 
provide very comfortable riding. Com- 
fort stops have been no problem by 
staggering the stops each bus might 
have to make. 

Our schedule this year includes four 
three-day excursions. The first, over 


point 
your 
tion, 


the Easter week-end was to Toronto, 
Canada, the second over the Memorial 
Day week-end to New York City, the 
third over the Fourth of July holiday 
to Boston, Mass. and the final over the 
Labor Day holiday again to New York 
City. In addition, we have planned sev- 
eral one-day excursions. On Sundays, 
one trip will go to Cobleskill and 
Cooperstown, New York. The first is 
the location of Howe’s Caverns and the 
second the home of baseball’s Hall of 
Fame. The second trip will be to 
Niagara Falls. If the demand is great 
for either trip, additional trips to other 
places may be quickly organized. In 
the fall, we will football ex- 
cursion to see one of the better college 


have a 


games. 

These trips do require prior plan- 
ning and work, but a lot of the work 
can be done for you by your local 
travel agency. His commission will be 
well earned by the arrangements he 
can make for you with the hotels for 
special prices and blocking out of 
rooms, carriers, night 

continued on page 22 
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¥ NEW PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC 


Easy casts, without backlash! Smooth, 
foul proof, level wind retrieve... in- 
stantly adjustable, full circle, fish saver 
MICRO-DRAG ... all are combined 
in this rugged powerful push-button 
reel, built as only Shakespeare’s exten- 
sive engineering and manufacturing 
facilities can build it! No.1797 push- 
button Wondercast in new golden 
bronze finish, factory filled with 
approx. 90 yds. 12-lb. line. $24.95 
(Other push-button reels from $16.50) 
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Only in a tubular Wonderod 
do you get such fish fighting 
power. Double-bilt with (1) a 
reinforcing glass fiber cylin- 
drical wall inside and (2) 4 
thousands of parallel glass «| 
fibers on the outside—that’s / 
Shakespeare's patented 
Wonderod process. Try 
No. 1579 2-piece push- 
button Wonderod 6’, 6’6”", 
choice of actions, $17.95 


© By Shokespeore Company 1958 


FREE! FISHING CATALOG 
Tackle selection and assembly 
with helpful tips by World 
Champion Caster Ben 

Hardesty, plus 1959 Pocket 
Fishing Calendar. Write today! 


ge 
Az 


SHAKESPEARE CO. 
Dept. RM-59, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send me absolutely free your 
brand new 1959 fishing tackle cata- 
log and pocket fishing calendar. 
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clubs and restaurants, plus the large 
amount of paper work that will give 
you the complete package. 

In addition to the actual travel 
movements, one of our most popular 
clubs at Kodak is the Travel Club. 
This consists of members and _ their 
families who like to see the photo- 
graphic results of other employees’ 
travels. Any employee who has taken 
pictures on his or her travels, and 
thinks the pictures are good enough to 
be shown at one of the meetings, is 
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given the opportunity to show his 
slides or movies before a_ screening 
committee and ‘gives the commentary 
in his own way. If accepted, they are 
then scheduled. 

In the nine meetings of the Club this 
past season, from September through 
May, the club members, via film, have 
traveled from New York to Britain, 
Europe, the Middle East, the Pacific 
Islands, including Japan and Hawaii, 
Mexico, the U. S. West, and finally 
Florida, Cuba and Nassau. 

Each meeting in our Auditorium 
has been jam-packed and has proven 





to be one of the most popular fainily 
programs that we have ever had. With 
the children gaining knowledge in an 
easy manner, the parents, many of 
whom have no intention of traveling, 
may enjoy the sights and experiences 
of their fellow employee. In addition, 
some of the commentaries have heen 
priceless, and if put on_ television, 
would crowd Ed Sullivan back to 
Wednesday nights. You don’t have to 
be in the photographic business to have 
a travel club on your program. You're 
in for a pleasant surprise if you'll just 
give it a whirl. 


Musie and Dramaties in Your Program 


CHAIRMAN: Bert Granville, Recreation Supervisor 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Missouri 


INTRODUCTION 


by Panel Chairman 


In line with our theme, “Music and 
Dramatics in Your Program”, we will 
have the panel present activities as 
they are practiced by their company. 

In St. Louis we have a long-standing 
record of music in our community 
background. Featured are: Operas. 
Show Boat, Barbershop Quartettes. 

We found that in this music-minded 
community, by parents attending with 
the family, children become interested 
very young and better learn to under- 
stand and appreciate its meaning. 

Our industry sought and found a 
way to reach families through music: 
A. Choral Group 

1. Practice after hours 

2. Present to employees during lunch 

hours and give musical shows an- 

nually. Their most recent project was 

“Of Thee I Sing”. They also sing for 

patients at local hospitals. 

3. At a recent civic Jubilee, they 

joined with 10 other companies in 

an “Industry Day” music presenta- 
tion. 
B. Orchestra 
1. Plays at picnics and other com- 
pany functions. 
C. Theatre Guild 
1. Variety Show 
a. Plan to use own people for 
makeup, props, costumes and as 
performers. 


b. Present program every other 
year. 
Finally, as a special treat, take partici- 
pating employees and family on a back 
stage tour of outdoor opera. 
1. Sit in on rehearsals 
2. Take along own box lunches 


CHARLES G. KEEFE, Director of 
Associate Activities, John Shillito 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Our department store in Cincinnati 
employs 3,000 people normally and 
1,500 at Christmastime. 

Our Christmas caroling is tradi- 
tional. Three weeks previous we call 
for singers and generally 20 respond. 
We have six practices from 9 to 9:30 
A.M. The accompanist is a company 
department head and the director is a 
company employee who also directs a 
church choir. During the Christmas 
season we carol on seven floors of the 
company. The schedule is printed in 
the company paper. 


JOHN JONES, Polymer Recreation 
Club, Polymer Corporation, Sar- 
nia, Ontario, Canada. 

We find that 90% of people like 
music in one form or another. Some 
can’t bowl or play ball, etc., but when 
you get a group of people together 
around a piano and start singing, it’s 
not long before everybody is joining in 
to enjoy singing. Music is one language 
everybody understands. 





ORGANIZING: The first thing to be 

done is to get a committee together to 
explore the possibility of forming a 
group, once this is done your next step 
is to have an organization meeting of 
the group, there you can discuss ways 
and means. 
FINANCE: Now we know we have 
no money to start with, so that will be 
one of the important things to discuss. 
Maybe your company has lots of 
money, so you are all set to go, but 
what about the small recreation clubs 
who have a limited budget to work on. 
We at Polymer started out with two 
hundred dollars, at that time we only 
had about five hundred members pay- 
ing a dollar and half per year, this 
was matched dollar for dollar by the 
Company. This gave us a start, we 
bought sheet-music with this money. 

DIRECTOR: A Director is one per- 
son we have to have if we are going 
to do anything. When we mention a 
director, we have visions of big salary. 
This is not so. You may find a man in 
your firm who would like to do this 
sort of work for a hobby, and it’s sur- 
prising what you find when you start 
to inquire around the plant. We ran 
into two trained musicians. One was a 
choir leader in a Church, the other was 
a highly trained instrumentalist. He 
volunteered. Now we were all set to 
start singing. We pay him $500.00 a 
year. 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 

TYPE OF MUSIC: I think we 
should start out with some nice light 
music, something that is not too dif_- 
cult. If anything heavy is put in front 
of a new group they are soured off at 
the first practice. You must remember 
these people are not trained singers. 
Some can’t read music but they love to 
sing. So they come out to have a good 
sing-song. Again I say, let’s start with 
easy numbers, something they can 
learn in a hurry and then be able to 
sing at the Company Picnic or Christ- 
mas Party. 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS: The 
Glee Club could make tape recordings, 
or live performances for Christmas 
Concerts and also sing for charitable 
orgartizations. They could also organize 
small singing groups within the club so 
that they could arrange a program on 
short notice for company affairs such 
as employee dinners, Foreman’s Clubs, 
get-togethers, ete. 


DRAMATICS IN INDUSTRY 
I think dramatics in industry is a 
good thing for people who can’t sing. 
It gives them a chance to show what 
they can do. This can be tied up with 
a singing group in the form of Oper- 
ettas which are lots of fun. Of course. 
there is a lot of work to do when you 
are choosing a musical play. 
1. CHOOSING PLAY: 
It is most important to go over five 
or six plays, and read them over 
carefully, checking to see how much 
chorus work there is, solo work, etc. 
2. ACTING PERSONNEL: 
You have to find out if you have 
enough people with dramatic abilitv 
to fill out your cast. This is where 
non-singing groups take part. You 
have to watch that you don’t take too 
many leads from the chorus; this 
would weaken it. 
3. PRODUCER: 
Now we come to a producer. This is 
an important job, one that should 
not be taken lightly. You should pick 
a person who has had some experi- 
ence in dramatics and who is will- 
ing to devote a lot of time to the 
production. 
!. STAGE DIRECTOR: 
A stage director has a vital role in 
any production and should be chosen 
with a great deal of care. You need 
a person who is easy to get along 
with, but a person who is firm in his 
dealings with the cast. If he allows 
everybody to dictate to him, he loses 
the respect of the group. 
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5. MAKE UP CREW: 
This again is a most important group 
and again your non-singing group 
can take part. You will find a lot of 
people who are interested in make- 
up, painting sets, wardrobe, lights, 
tickets, advertising. Once you have 
all of this, you are all set for your 
production. 

OPERETTAS: The past two Springs 
we have presented the  operettas 
“Naughty Marietta” and “Student 
Prince”. We also had a variety show 
with local rented costumes. We sold 
3500 tickets to 2600 employees at 
$1.50 and cleared $200.00. 


WALTER REICH, President, Jer- 
sey Standard Club, New 
York, N. Y. 

At Standard Oil of New Jersey in 
New York we have 4000 employees 
who belong to the Recreation Club 
which was formed some 35 years ago. 

A $3.00 membership fee (annual) in 
the Recreation Club entitles employees 
to participate in singing groups. We 
use the same outside director employed 
by several industries in the area. At 
times U. S. Rubber and Standard Oil 
combine efforts for a single event. 

Standard Oil presented a concert for 
employees May 27th at 6 P.M. Em- 
ployees work from 9 A.M. to 4:45 P.M. 
and because many live far from down- 
town, there is no need to go home with 
a 6 P.M. starting time. 

The singing 
Christmas 


Inc., 


group presents a 
Concert in the company 
building and for some institutions. 


THOMAS P. SHANAHAN, Recrea- 
tion Unit, Ford Motor Co., Dear- 
born, Michigan. 

The primary idea to help get a new 
drama group started is to begin the 
acting program at the first meeting. 
The idea is to eliminate the need of 
memorizing lines and create a situation 
plot—where the characters know only 
what is to be accomplished. 

They use their own words, follow no 
set sequence of speaking and react nat- 
urally to what the other characters say. 

Simple example: shoe salesman and 
woman shopper who tries on ten pairs 
of shoes and buys nothing. 

These little “situations” can be easily 
created and even new members will 
create them on the spot at the first 
meeting. The use of props which are 
handy should be encouraged. 

This skit idea gets a club busy right 
away with the specific reason they are 
organizing. 





L. E. LUEDKE, Employee Welfare 
and Recreation Supervisor, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin (Summarizer). 

Requests by members of NIRA for 
information on the field of music and 
dramatics in the industrial program 
initiated the organizing of this panel 
for the first time at the NIRA conven- 
tion. We found that not many 
panies have programs at present, how- 
ever, those that do are happy with the 
results and foresee a bright and lucra- 
tive future for musical and dramatic 
programs in business and industry. 
The panel found the following benefits 
do exist in the music programs: The 
first benefit is in employee relations; 
for here they have the opportunity to 
participate or act as spectators. It also 
opens up a field for those not equipped 
physically for athletic competition. It 
tends to encourage better company- 
family relationships for it brings them 
together more often. 

The second benefit would be in pub- 
lic or community relations. Music 
would be instrumental in making oth- 
ers happy; pride, again, enters the pic- 
ture because someone heard or saw 
your company perform. 

And, thirdly, the group contributes 
to those less fortunate, without need. 
in this instance, for reaching into the 
pocket for monetary gifts. 

Another point in favor of music 
could be broken into two thoughts 
one is that anyone able to talk can be 
taught to sing or act or play. And mu- 
sic is flexible, for it can be had at 
prices to suit any budget. 

In problems that were solved or 
brought to light, the chief concern was 
with costs. We learned that wardrobes 
are generally rented. Props and make- 
up are self-made and directors, in most 
instances, are church organists and are 
paid in annual fees. 


com- 
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PANEL VI 


SELECTION AND PURCHASE 
OF CHRISTMAS TOYS 


FRANK A. DAVIS, Manager, 
LERC, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, California. 

The surest way to start off wrong is 
to believe we are experienced toy buy- 
ers. It’s a specialized and tricky buy- 
ers market. 

1. Buy early for better selection and 

price. In fact, now is the time not 


Christmas Parties for Employees’ Children 


CHAIRMAN: W. H. Edmund, Recreation Director 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


to wrap the toys. To give them un- 
wrapped saves considerable time and 
money—also, wrappings thrown 
around by the children create a fire 
hazard. 


SAMPLE PROGRAMS 


M. F. NEWBOLD, Director of Per- 
sonnel Services, The Vendo Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Good committee planning is the 


only to think about it but to pur- 
chase. (May) 

2. A suggestion to remember—you 
are buying a toy to ages 5 or 6; and 
from 6 to 10 or 12 it should be 


foundation in building any successful 
party. See that a good committee is ap- 
pointed several months in advance to 
assure a successful party. We should 
consider the following items: 


more of a gift. 

3. Stretch out your age ranges to 
provide larger volume of purchase to 
lower cost per unit. 

4. Safety is most important—ar- 
rows, knives, darts and any toys with 
points should be avoided, particu- 
larly those with rubber caps. In- 
stead of a toy you have a weapon. 
5. Be particularly careful of foreign- 
made toys because of toxic paints 
and dyes that are used. You are 
much safer with American-made toys 
because of stringent laws governing 
this situation. 

6. From a storage standpoint, it is a 
good idea to keep the size of your 
selections small. 

7. If you have a toy selection com- 
mittee, keep it small. It is better for 
all concerned if the staff makes a 
preliminary selection and committee 
members choose from this selection. 
8. Know your dealer. This is very 
important. Insist on an early de- 
livery date, and follow up consist- 
ently with your vendor. Some of the 
finest toy manufacturers and vendors 
are here with us and have excellent 
displays. One of my many purposes 
in attending this conference is to 
visit with the toy vendors and thor- 
oughly discuss our toy purchases. | 
am sure they will do as good a job 
for you as they have for me in the 
past. 

9. We have found it advisable not 
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A. Selecting Committee Members 
What qualifications are required of 
a committee member? 

Is there balance in the group? 

B. Proper Timing 

A proper time and place should be 
selected to assure us of a good at- 
tendance. Time should be convenient 
to the majority of the members. 

C. Central Location 

With minimum of outside distrac- 
tions. 
D. Good 
tions ) 
Let your people know far enough in 
advance when the party will be held. 
the place and time. Due to the busy 
holiday season, families are begin- 
ning to schedule their time because 
of churches, schools and clubs that 
give Christmas Parties during the 
season. Through good publicity and 
communications, you will find your 
group scheduling their time to allow 
their children to attend the company 
party. 

E. Assign Responsibilities 

Once a committee is chosen they 
should have the authority to make 
decisions. Committees should be ap- 
pointed to cover each phase whereby 
there should be no overlapping of 
responsibilities, thereby creating 
good committee relationship. 
Various Committees to be appointed: 
Steering Committee—composed of a 
general chairman and at least two 


Publicity © (Communica- 


other well-qualified people—experi- 

ence helpful, willingness essential. 

Publicity 

Decorating 

Props 

Gifts—Santa’s Helpers 

Entertainment 

Budget 

Refreshments 

Recognition to the committees and 
committee members for a job well done 
—verbal at the time of the party or 
picnic and a short note to each after 
the affair—is important. 


SAMPLE PROGRAMS 


ROBERT F. JANES, Business 
Manager, The Chance Vought 
Club, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 

We hold our show in an auditorium 
that seats 4,200 with 30,000 people at- 
tending seven performances, usually 
on the Saturday before Christmas. 

Our special Christmas entertainment 
lasts a half-hour and it takes 30 min- 
utes to distribute the toys. All in all, 
we give out 20,000 toys which are 
brought in by truck the night before. 

On our IBM card system we have 
each child’s age and sex, one through 
eleven years. 

Toys are distributed at eleven win- 
dows located on stage, a window for 
each age. As each child comes on 
stage, he receives a Christmas stock- 
ing. 

Usherettes and helpers are dressed in 
costume and plenty of clowns are on 
hand to distribute balloons and candy. 


EARLE R. WOODHULL, Wage & 
Salary Administrator, Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Employee activities at Lukens Steel 
Company are directed by four organi- 
zations. Three more or less define their 
responsibilities by the name of the 
group: 

Lukens Band—Formed in 1911 

Lukens Athletic Association— 

Formed in 1942 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 


Lukens Chorus—Formed in 1951 

The fourth is the Lukens Veterans 
Guild. which just celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary. To be eligible for 
membership, an employee must have 
at least 20 years of continuous service 
with the Company. The membership at 
the present time totals 1250. 

All of the activities of the above 
groups are financed by the Company. 

One of the activities sponsored by 
the Lukens Veterans Guild is the 
Christmas Party for children and 
grandchildren of Guild members. This 
has been an annual affair since 1946. 
As evidence of how this activity has 
grown, in 1946 we spent approximately 
$500.00 whereas in 1957 we spent 
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$2000.00 and entertained about 1200 
children. 

The party is primarily for children 
12 years of age and under and is held 
in our local high school auditorium. 
There is a half-hour concert of Christ- 
mas music preceding the program and 
while the children are assembling. 

The program begins with a reading 
of the Christmas Story. This is fol- 
lowed by some group singing of the 
old and familiar Christmas songs. Then 
there is some form of entertainment, 
such as a Punch and Judy Show, and 
finally the appearance of Santa Claus. 
Santa Claus tells one of the favorite 
Christmas stories and leads the group 
in singing several songs. Because of the 
size of the group, we no longer attempt 
to have each child present come for- 





ward to meet Santa Claus. Instead, the 
children are divided into age groups 
and directed to a specified exit where 
presents are distributed. The presents 
are made up according to age groups 
and contain a toy, some fruit, a box of 
hard candy, and some popcorn. They 
are in a large plastic or cellophane bag 
and make a very attractive appearance. 
We also give each adult in attendance 
a handkerchief. 

The program lasts about one hour. 
Santa Claus remains on the stage or 
goes to the lobby of the auditorium to 
be available for any of the children 
who want to shake his hand or speak to 
him. Our experience has been that to 
make the program a success, keep 
things moving and try to limit it to 
one hour. 


Special Clubs for the Small Company Program 


CHAIRMAN: William Krienitz, Manager, Employee Services 


Victor Adding Machine Co., Chicago, Illnois 


CAMERA CLUB 
LLOYD TODD, Recreation Ad- 
visor, Texas Eastman Company, 
Longview, Texas. 

Camera Clubs are one of the easiest. 
least expensive, and one of the most 
popular clubs that can be formed. 

A. Why have a Camera Club? 

1. Everyone likes pictures. (Likes 

picture better if he has made it him- 

self). 
a. Immediate value 
b. Historical value 

2. Provides associations which en- 

courage photography—and better 

photography. 
a. Is surprising how much some 
of our Club members have 
learned about picture-taking. 

3. Provides facilities which the in- 

dividual will likely not purchase 

himself. 
a. Rentals 
B. Types of photography in which we 
engage : 

1. Snap shots 

2. Color 

3. Portrait 

1. Home Movies 

5. Dark room work 
C. Methods used in instructing club 
members : 
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. Regular classes for beginners. 
. Classes in Dark room techniques. 
. Lectures. 
. Movies. 
. Periodicals: 
a. “Popular Photography” 
b. “Modern Photography” 
c. Kodak’s Handbook 
D. Program: 
1. Annual contests 
a. Club members 
b. Non-members 
2. Club members serve as photogra- 
phers for Christmas Party, Style 
Show, dances, barbecues, etc. 
3. Club members cooperate with lo- 
cal dramatic clubs in preparing pub- 
licity material. 
1. Club prepares exhibit of work at 
County Fairs, hobby shows, etc. 
5. Planned trips by Club members 
to scenic places for picture taking 
a. Mardi Gras 
b. Bellangrath Gardens 
c. Field trips closer to home 
E. Some things to watch out for in 
your Club program: 
1. Control your picture contests in 
such a way that the same persons 
do not always win the prizes. 
2. Set up the over-all program in 
such a way as to be aimed at the 


ae wn 


member who is slightly more ad- 
vanced than the Club average. In 
this way the beginner will not be 
completely lost and the advanced 
member will not be completely 
bored. 


FLYING CLUB 
VERN F. PEAK, Director of Per- 


sonnel Services, Kaiser Steel Cor- 
poration, Fontana, California 
(Summarizer). 
A. Organizing 
1. K.R.C. Policy—6 interested—12 
to form club. 
2. Constitution and By-laws. 
3. Incorporation. 
1. Insurance. 
B. Requirements 
1. Expense—large initiation fee— 
costly. 
2. Someone of experience. 
3. Contact field for qualified instruc- 
tor (licensed C.A.A.). 
1. Twenty hours Ground School. 


5. Dues and aircraft rental ($1.50 
and $4.00). 
6. Social membership include 


wives, etc. 
C. Kaiser Flying Club 
1. One plane from initiation fees. 
continued on page 2% 
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continued from page 25 
2. Cost of operation 
$8.00 using an Aeronica. 
3. Cost of flying per hour—approxi- 
mately $5.00. 

1. Hours logged each year—approxi- 
mately 1200. 


per hour— 


COMPANY FAMILY NIGHTS 
AL OBERGFELL, Director, Von- 


negut Athletic and Recreation 
Committee, Vonnegut Hardware 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Vonnegut Hardware Company em- 
ploys a little over three hundred peo- 
ple, of which one-third are women. I 
believe we have as full a recreation 
program as anyone can have. We have 
the usual mixed bowling league— 
twelve teams, golf tournaments, dances, 
softball, etc. However, the one thing I 
want to talk on now is what we term 
“spectator type” of entertainment. 

Within this group we have company 
nights at our local baseball park, trav- 
eling ice shows, touring road shows 
and our summertime Starlight Musi- 
cals. We also charter buses for Chicago 
for baseball games and to Cincinnati to 
see Cinerama. 

We are interested in aiming our en- 
tertainment to the family, so that they 
can enjoy these things together. The 
announcements on everyone of these 
activities are mailed to the homes 
where the wives may learn about the 
coming events. Only too often the hus- 
band forgets to tell his wife—until it is 
too late—of these different activities. 

We buy only a specific number of 
tickets and state same on our an- 
nouncements and inform them that the 
tickets will be sold on a first come, first 
served basis. We usually purchase the 
same number of tickets from the 
agency and by doing so, we are able 
to get the best seats possible. Often 
because of the number of tickets we 
purchase or because it is a company 
recreation affair, we are able to get a 
reduction in prices on the tickets. At 
the same time the announcements go 
home, we post brochures which the 
agency sends to us at principal points 
around the building. 

Another thing to keep in mind is the 
seating arrangement of your people. 
Make sure you have your employees 
sitting alongside their friends. This, if 
handled properly, can help a great deal 
in making the evening or event a suc- 
cess. 

With this type of “spectator enter- 
tainment” we feel we are reaching a 
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group that may not take part in the 
physical type of activities such as bowl- 
ing, golf, etc. Then, too, we are bring- 
ing the family into our recreational 
program. These theatre parties, base- 
ball games, excursions, etc., gives us a 
year-round schedule of events. 


COMPANY EXAMPLES 
N. H. MOORE, Manager of Indus- 


trial Relations & Security, Con- 
vair, Daingerfield, Texas. 

Our recreation association at Con- 
vair-Daingerfield has served the needs 
of 250 to 400 employees during its 
nine-year existence. It sponsors both 
in-plant and out-plant recreation pro- 
grams. Profits from vending machines 
located throughout the plant finance 
the entire program. 

An Employees’ Council is the gov- 
erning body of our recreation associa- 
tion. This Council is composed of (1) 
all officers (elected by the Employees’ 
Council), (2) immediate past officers, 
(3) all commissioners of activities 
(who are appointed by the Manager of 
Industrial Relations), (4) all repre- 
sentatives at large, and (5) all mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee. 

Each activity has a commissioner 
who directs the activities for that par- 
ticular program. Every effort is made 
to let employees know that the whole 
recreation program is for them and is 
governed by them with little or no 
company interference, 

We have found that the most impor- 
tant factor in the success of our pro- 
gram has been “the selection of officers 
and commissioners” of activities who 
were “ON FIRE” with enthusiasm for 
a recreation program. In turn, these 
people will pass this enthusiasm on to 
the employees. It takes a “lot of sell- 
ing” from key people and management 
to create and maintain high interest 
among employees in any kind of pro- 
gram. 

Two years ago we leased 5 acres of 
land on a 2,000 acre lake and devel- 
oped it into a recreation park which 
now offers swimming, picnicking, fish- 
ing, water skiing and boating. The fa- 
cilities also include an 1800 sq. ft. con- 
crete slab which is used for square 
dancing, badminton, shuffle board. 
Also included is a children’s play- 
ground fully equipped. This park is 


open to all Convair families and 
friends if escorted by a Convair em- 
ployee. 


The problems encountered by small 
companies in their recreation programs 


are about the same as with large «om. 
panies. 

The success of any program depends 

upon the careful selection and election 
of employees with leadership qualities 
and enthusiasm for a recreation pro- 
gram. 
FRITZ J. MERRELL, Athletics & 
Recreation Supervisor, Olin Math. 
ieson Chemical Corporation, Pis- 
gah Forest, North Carolina 

There are about as many types of 
special clubs which can be included in 
the small company program as there 
are sports and hobbies. A club for al- 
most any activity can be organized if 
as many as three or four people are 
interested enough. 

At the Olin Mathieson plant at Pis. 
gah Forest, North Carolina, we con- 
centrate our efforts on the more popu- 
lar activities such as bowling, softball, 
baseball, golf and archery. One reason 
for this is that we feel we reach more 
people either as participants or as spec- 
tators. Another reason is that many of 
our people already belong to commu- 
nity organized clubs such as the Little 
Theater, bridge clubs, sewing clubs, 
church choirs, stock investment club. 
Toastmasters Club, etc. It is not neces- 
sary that we duplicate these activities, 
but if the demand were great enough 
to warrant the organizing of a new 
club we would certainly put forth 
every effort to help get it going. 

I would say this to a small company 
just getting started: We have found 
bowling and softball to be our most 
popular activities. Both men and 
women, both old and young, can par- 
ticipate in a bowling league. Any num- 
ber of teams from four on up can be 
included, and with the handicap scor- 
ing system all compete on a near-equal 
basis. As for softball, fewer people care 
to play but a great many enjoy watch- 
ing the games. 

We sponsor archery, although we do 
not have a company club. There is a 
club in our area to which many of our 
employees belong, and we allow them 
to use our facilities. If we organized 
our own club, we would weaken both 
groups, and also miss a chance for 
good community relations. This is not 
true with every type of club, since in 
some instances it is necessary to limit 
membership to your employees. 

Instead of organizing or sponsoring 
clubs, we often hold clinics and ses: 
sions of instruction for employees and 
their children in the hope that they 
will learn the fundamentals of 4 
particular activity to use as they see fit. 
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PANEL VIII 


Operation and Maintenance of Industrial 


Parks, Pools and Centers 


CHAIRMAN: Hewitt B. Gomez, Director, Ethyl Recreation Association 


Ethy! Corporation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


PICKING A SITE FOR A 
RECREATION AREA 


BILL HENSEL, President, Main- 
liner Club, Ine., United Airlines, 
San Francisco, California. 

We in the Club had been on the 
hunt for the last six years. In looking 
for a suitable place we had to keep in 
mind the fact that our members are 
scattered over a 60-mile radius. We 
looked at place after place that was 
in easy traveling distance for all peo- 
ple concerned but found that the price 
was too high or that there wasn’t a 
good water supply at hand. We can 
pass on some problems to you. These 
were important obstacles to overcome. 

In looking for a site to use as a rec- 
reation area, you face many important 
problems. 

One is your financial status. What 
can you afford to pay for a site? 

Another is location. Is it readily ac- 
cessible to your members and _ their 
families ? 

Another is 
available? 

Another is size. Is it large enough to 
take care of your present and future 
needs ? 

In making 
reation area, 


sewage. Are facilities 


plans to purchase a rec- 
be sure and know how 
much you can spend before you start 
looking. Then you can contact real es- 


tate agents and have them present 
sites to you that are within your 


means. In this way you save a lot of 
time by seeing locations you know you 
can afford. 

Next, check the center of population 
of your members and try to find a spot 
that is within easy driving distance. 
This can also be of help to your con- 
tacts in picking out an area that is 
suitable. 

Then you face the problem of water. 
In a recreation area of any size this 
can be an important matter. You must 
have an adequate supply for drinking 
purposes. Next you will have to think 
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facilities. If 
you have a swimming pool or two this 
also means an abundant supply will be 
needed. Another thing would be a lake 
or running stream that could be used 
for boating and fishing. This is a very 
important necessity. 

Next to water you have the problem 
of sewage disposal. Can it be piped out 


of water for rest room 


into a City sewer setup or do you have 
to put in cess pools and leaching fields. 
The contour and texture of your 
ground can be an important factor in 
this step. Another thing is make sure 
you have enough facilities to cover 
your group. Under this, locations of 
rest rooms is a big help. 

The next thing is size. Try to get a 
place big enough to take care of both 
your present and future needs. Make 
sure it is large enough so that you can 
expand if necessary. Always keep in 
mind the fact that you very seldom get 
smaller—you nearly always get larger. 


PLANNING CONSIDERATIONS 


EDITH MILLER, Supervisor of 
Activities, State Farm Insurance 
Cos., Bloomington, Illinois. 

State Farm Insurance Companies 
operates a 33-acre park for their em- 
ployees. Because this park is operated 
on a year-round basis, it is necessary 
for a full-time caretaker to live on the 
park grounds. Also within this area 
there are a beachhouse and lounge, 
5-acre lake, 20x60 kiddies pool, kid- 
dies’ playground, court area’ with 
equipment house, large picnic areas 
with charcoal burners and shelters and 
two ball diamonds, one being a varsity 
diamond and considered one of the 
finest in the Midwest because of its 
facilities to accommodate visiting ma- 
jor softball teams. 

During our peak season we have a 
park superintendent with a staff of 35 
people, who during the remainder of 
the year are coaches or full-time teach- 
ers and our day camp supervisor is a 





doctor in a psychology clinic doing 
counseling and guidance work. 

When beginning operation, think 
policies through carefully, for both the 
present and future, so precedences 
aren’t established that will be hard to 
change later. Be sure to use your facili- 
ties to the best advantage to accommo- 
date employees, their families and 
friends on a controlled basis, and to 
set aside certain days a week when no 
guests are allowed within your park. 
Have a park committee to establish 
rules and regulations, such as park ad- 
mittance rules, cards, beach and court 
area rules, and then communicate to 
all concerned through booklets, com- 
pany publications, fliers, ete. Since it is 
advisable to have as few rules and 
regulations as necessary, you still must 
have some for safety and optimum use 
by all concerned. It is well worth the 
money spent to hire enough and quali- 
fied personnel to maintain your facili- 
ties, for one accident or fatality could 
do irreparable damage. 

For example, our waterfront area, 
which is one of our most used areas, 
is guarded by ten lifeguards under the 
supervision of two supervisors. During 
our peak periods we have as many as 
seven and eight guards on duty in the 
lake area at one time, plus the guard 
at our kiddies pool. Certain restrictions 
must be followed to allow for safety, 
such as, no glass on the beach, children 
under 8 years of age not allowed in 
lake area unless accompanied by an 
adult or have passed their swimming 
tests, no running on rafts and diving 
platforms, no beach balls in the water, 
no gambling or profanity on the beach 
and other rules that might apply to 
your particular situations. 

Your program should include rec- 
reation swimming for the individual 
and family, parties (moonlight swims 
if company permits), lessons in swim- 
ming and diving for all ages, both 
and private, 


class and 


continued on page 28 
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continued from page 27 
swimming. Our company 
quite an extensive instructional water 
program for children through their 
day camp in swimming, diving, life- 
saving, canoeing, and 
swim team. 

To have a satisfactory water pro- 
gram your maintenance is important. 
It is a capital investment and must be 
done by qualified people, not amateurs. 
If amateurs are used, there are books 
and clinics available for training. 
Around the first part of April we start 
preparing our lake (for swimming by 
using copper sulphate to kill the weed 
growth); then a few weeks later sul- 
furic acid is used to bring the pH 
count down to as near 7.4 as possible 
(this acid is more satisfactory and 
much cheaper) ; then to supplement the 
acid bi-sulphate powder is used. All 
this is followed by the use of HTH tab- 
lets (chlorine tablets) to kill bacteria. 
Our kiddies pool uses a filter process 
besides chlorine since your pH count 
is higher in small pools. Water samples 
are taken periodically and sent to the 
State. After results are received. bulle- 
tins are posted for our employees, stat- 
ing the lake and pool are safe for 
swimming. In our state a water area is 
never declared pure. 

It is well to evaluate your park each 
year and this can be done by keeping 
records on participation, gate-checks 
and etc. 


sponsors 


competitive 


SWIMMING POOLS 
S. W. MILLER, Director, Riegel 


Community Foundation Inc., Mil- 
ford, New Jersey. 

Our company park has within its 
houndaries two pools with a sun area. 
two softball diamonds, picnic area and 
a large club house. The club house 
contains a gym, six bowling alleys, a 
lounge and a snack bar. 

Our pools, which are operated dur- 
ing the summer only, have been in 
operation four years. The large pool is 
a television shaped pool 150 feet long 
and 80 feet wide, with the major part 
of it having a depth of 30 inches to 
five feet (for family and non-swim- 
mers) and ending with an 11-foot 
depth in the diving section. Adjacent 
to this pool is a cup-shaped kiddie 
pool with a graduated depth from 0-18 
inches. Both pools are painted pastel 
green and have an upright filtering 
system. The construction cost of these 
pools was $70,000 and the adjacent 
beach, $32,000. 
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To operate our park for the sum- 
mer season (approximately 3 months) 
a park manager is hired at the cost of 
$1,000 for the season. A caretaker is 
also hired to keep things clean and 
arrange for parties, etc. at the cost of 
$1.72 an hour and works about 6 
hours a day. Lifeguards are hired for 
the season at the cost of $600 per 
guard. 

To pay for the maintenance and op- 
eration of the pools, season tickets are 
sold. Family tickets are higher in price 
than individual tickets. Usually enough 
tickets are sold to realize a small profit 
which is used towards repairs and im- 
provements the following year. 


COSTS 
ROY A. EBBEN, Recreation Di- 


rector, Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wis. 

The Kohler Memorial Recreation 
Center was dedicated and put into 
operation January 6, 1957. It is used 
by the Kohler Village, Kohler School 
District, Kohler Co., and consists of 
the following facilities: 


Theatre—Seating 1,300 
Gymnasium—Seating 1,200 
Indoor-Outdoor Pool 42’ by 75’ 
Seating 250 
Junior Pool and Wading Pool- 
Summertime use only 
Youth Center—Accommodating 150 
children 
The building was operated as fol- 
lows: 
Theatre and Gym—Used 9 months 
of year 
Youth Center—Used 12 months of 
year 
Indoor-Outdoor Pool—Used 12 
months of year 
Junior Pool and Wading Pool 
Used 3 months of year 
The cost of operating and maintain- 
ing from January 1, 1957 to January 
1. 1958, was as follows: 
Chlorine (Gas) 
Diatomaceous Earth. 
2.000 Ibs. 
Supplies for Cleaning 
Water—3,897,000 gals. 
Electricity —Power 
Heating (Gas) 
Low Month— 
August $ 302.00 
High Month— 
January 1,556.00 
Maintenance Labor 
Youth Center Director 
Lifeguards 


108.00 


350.00 
1,200.00 
620.00 
7,000.00 
10,461.00 


7,000.00 
5.000.00 
1,400.00 


Basket and Locker Room 
Attendants 2,200.00 


——. 


Total O&M Cost for entire 
Unit for 1 yr. $38,339.00 

Maintenance and operation problems 
due to construction: 

1. Insufficient drains in front of our 
basket room and in pool locker rooms, 
2. Insufficient drainage pitch of locker 
room floors. 

3. Rust problem on Pool deck, due to 
cast iron clean-out. (Plumbing in or 
around pools must be rust resistant.) 
1. Insufficient light at bottom of deep 
end of pool. (Suggest lights from shal- 
low end be put on bottom of deep 
end.) 

5. Had a bad draft across pool deck. 
(Corrected by glass wall and door.) 
6. Were unable to chlorinate heated 
H,O which caused a great loss of heat 
and H,O. (Corrected by putting in 
new lead to chlorinator. ) 

7. Heat Control—each unit for a ree: 
reational center must have its own con- 
trol. Swimming pool needs more than 
one. 

If you are in the process of planning, 
be sure you check very carefully on 
plumbing, heating and air condition- 
ing. 


R. G. & E. EMPLOYEES’ CENTER 
AND RECREATION AREA 


ARDEN C. HOWLAND, Director 
Training & Activities, Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N.Y. 
Number of Employees—Total 
Number of Employees— 
—Rochester Area 2,200 
Recreation Area at Jefferson Road 
—16 acres (of 62) devoted to 
recreation includes: 
A. Club House — redwood _ siding, 
arched laminated beam open ceiling 
construction. 
1. Main room about 82’x42’ 
seat 300 for dinner). 
2. Downstairs social room 
(small bar—beer and pop). 
3. Downstairs game room 27’x42’. 
1. Locker room, showers, etc. 
5. Also, complete kitchen, 
rooms, etc. 
. Outside Facilities: 
Lighted baseball diamond. 


2,150 


(will 


16'x34’ 


cloak: 


1. 

2. Two tennis courts. 

3. Two horseshoe courts. 
1. Putting Green. 

5. Garden Plots. 

6. Parking. 


continued on next page 
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Membership Directory 





This directory comes to you as a service of your Association. It is the latest 
compilation of our rapidly increasing membershi>. As the only list of United States 
and Canadian industrial recreaiion leaders, it has great value. Please treat it as 
confideniial information. Its use commercially is resiricted to our Associate and 
Affiliate members only. 


MEMBERSHIP TABULATION KEY TO DIRECTORY 


(As of November 1, 1958) For your convenience, we have broken down the member- 
ship by siaies, indicating the NIRA region by number, and 
Company ; have designated the number of employees by use of tne 
ee F following key: 
Company Branch and Division (:5n-voting) . ” 
‘ a A—Under 1,000 Employees 
os B—1,001 to 5,000 Employees 
Affiliate C—5,001 to 10,000 Employees 
D—Over 10,000 Employees 


Individual 


Industrial Recreation Council Member companies are in bold face type; branch and 
division members in light face type. 

Whe-vever an asterisk (*) precedes the name listed, that 
individual is a principal representative of his company and 
TOTAL not necessarily the recreation director. 


Honorary 


MEMBERSHIP CLASSIFICATIONS 


Company Commercial 


$25.00 1 to 1,000 employees ASSOCIATE (Research) Minimum $250. 
$50.00 1,001 to 5,000 employees This membership entitles you to: 
$75.09 5,001 io 10,090 employees peer eearigy cookie. 


Directory Listing as an Associate Member 


$100.00 10,001 employees and over Subscription to Recreation Management Magazine 
Use of NIRA Emblem 
Reduced rate for Exhibit Space 
Special Advertising Rates 

Individual Special Research Assistance 
Merchandising Mailing Service 

$15.00 a year for non-industrial directors who desire Business Referrals 
Certificate of Membershi 


AFFILIATE—-$100.00 a year 
This membership entitles you to: 
industrial Recreation Council Membership Directory 
Directory Listing as Affiliate Member 


$15.00 a year for cities with organized councils or as- Subscription to Recreation Management Magazine 
Certificate of Membership 


siiae! a i ha ‘ 
clations comprised of business and industry. Special Mailings of Interest 


membe.ship in the Association. 











Index of Member Companies 


The following alphabetical index of NIRA member companies will assist you in the use of this direc- 
tory. Letters after each page number indicate the column of that page on which the company can be 


found. Letter ‘a’ 


Page and Column 


Abbott Laboratories 
Acme-McCrary Hosiery Mills, Inc 
Acme Steel Company 
Aerojet-General Corp., Sacramento Plants 
Air Control Products, Inc 
Air Reduction Co., Inc 
Alba Full Fashion Hosiery Mills 
Allen-Bradley Company 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co 
American Cyanamid Co Stamford, Conn 
American Cyanamid Co Bound Brook, N 
American Express Company 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
American Potash & Chemical Corp 
American Sisalkraft Corp 
American Sterilizer Co 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 

3c, 4b, 4c, 5a, 5b, 5c, 6b 


American Viscose Corp 

Ampco Metal, Inc 

Anipex Corp 

Anaconda Aluminum Co 

The Anaconda Company—Butte, Mont 


The Anaconda Company—Grants, N. Mex 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., S.A. de C.V 
Ansco Division 

Arabian American Oil Co 

Armco Steel Corp 

Armstrong Cork Co 4a, 4c, 5¢ 
ARO, Inc 

Automatic Canteen Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Auto Specialties Mfg. Co 

Avco Mfg. Corp., RAD Div 

Avro Aircraft Ltd 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bo.ler Div 


Barber-Greene Company 

Battelle Memorial Institute 

Bauer Brothers Co 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 

Bell Helicopter Corp 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 6c 
Bird & Son, Inc 

Blue Ridge Glass Corp 

Boe.ng Airplane Company 

E. J. Brach & Sons 

Bridgeport Brass Company 3c, 4b 
Bristol-Myers Products Div 
British Columbia Electric Co 
Burke Golf Equipment Corp 


Ltd 


California Bank 
Callaway Mills Co 
Canadian Kodak Co 
Canadian Oil Cos 
Cannon Electric Co 
Cargill, Inc 
Cariton Yarn Mills 
Carolina Freight Carriers, Inc 


Ltd 
Ltd 


Carrier Corporation 4a, 4b, 5c, 


Celanese Corporation of America 
Champion Knitwear Co 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 6a, 6b 
Chance Vought Aircraft 
The Charmin Paper Products Co 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
Chesebrough-Ponds, Inc 
Chrysler Corporation 5a 
Civilian Employees Welfare & Recreation Comm 
The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co 
Clevite Ordnance, Div. of Clevite Corp 
Coburn Vending Service 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co 
Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc 
Columbia-Southern Chem. Corp Barberton 
Columbia-Southern Chem. Corp 
New Martinsville, W. Va 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc 
onnecticut General Life Ins. Co 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp 
Continental Can Co., Inc 
Continental Steel Corp 
Convair, Div. Gen. Dynamics Corp 
Convair, Div. Gen. Dynamics Corp 
San Diego, Calif 3b 
Convair, Div. Gen. Dynamics Corp 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Convair Astronautics Div 3a, 3c 
Corey Steel Company 
Corning 
Cramerton Mills 
Crouse-Hinds Company 
Crucible Steel Co. of America 


Ohio 


4a, 5c 


Pomona, Calif 


Danly Machine Specialties, Inc 
Davidson Brothers 

The Dayton Power & Light Co 
Detroit Edison Company 
Diamond Alkali Company 
D amond Alkali Company 
Disneyland, Inc 
Dominion Foundries & Steel 
RR. Donnelley & Sons Co 


Onio 


Fairport Harbor 
Pasadena, Teas 


Ltd 


6b, 7b, 


Glass Works 4c, 5c, 6b, 6c, 7a, 


Page and Column 


Dorr-Oliver, Inc 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc 3s; 3b, 3c. Se, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Charlotte Div 

The Dow Chemical Co 5a, 
The Dow Chemical Co., Western Div 

Dow Corning Corp 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Savannah River Plant 
Dynacolor Corporation 4a, 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 7a 


Eastman Kodak Co.—Apparatus & Optical Div 
Eastman Kodak Co.—Color Print & Process ng 

3b, 4a, 4b, 5b, 6a, 6b, 
Eastman Kodak Co.—Distillation Products 

Industries 

Eastman Kodak Co.—Kodak Office Rec 
Eastman Kodak Co.—Kodak Park Athl 
Electrolux Corporation 
Electro Metallurgical Co., Div 
Empire Plastic Corp 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Esso Standard Oil Co 
Ethy! Corporation—Baton Rouge, La 
Ethyl! Corporation—Pasadena, Texas 
Ethy! Corporation of Canada, Ltd 


Club 
Assn 


ucC 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co.—St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.—Beloit, Wis 
Fairchild Aircraft Corp 

The Falk Corporation 

Farnsworth Electronics Co., Div. IT&T Corp 


The Faultless Rubber Co 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
Fischer & Porter Co 

Ford Motor Company 


3b, 4c, 5a, 6a, 7a 


3a, 3b, 3c, 4a, 4b, 4c, 5a, 5b, 5c, 6b, 6c, 7a 
Ford Motor Company of Canada Ltd 
Gates Rubber Co 
General American Transportation Corp 
General Electric Company 
3c, 4a, 4b, 4c, 5b, 5c, 6a, 6b, 7a 


General Electric Company—Lynn, Mass 


General Electric Company—Cincinnati, Ohio 
General Electric Company—Erie, Pa 

General Motors Corporation 

General Motors Corp.—Aeroproducts Operations 
General Motors Corp.—Deico Appliance Div 
General Motors Corp.—Delco-Remy Div 
General Motors Corp.—Inland Mfg. Div 
General Motors Corp.—Truck & Coach Div 
General Tire & Rubber Co 


Gerber Products Company 3b, 5a, 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 4a, 4c, 5a, 6a, 6b, 6c, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc 

3a, 3b, 4c, 5a, 5b, 6a, 
Great Lakes Screw Corporation 
Great-West Life Assurance Co 
Groves Thread Co., Inc 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp 
Guardian Electric Mfg. Co 


H & B American Machine Co 
Haber Corporation 
Hamilton Standard Div., 
Hamilton Watch Company 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Co 
Hartzell Propeller, Inc 
Helms Bakeries 

Hershey Chocolate Corp 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Horrocks-!bbotson Co 
The Frank G. Hough Co 
Hughes Aircraft Co.—Culver City, Calif 
Hughes Aircraft Co.—EIl Segundo, Calif 
Hughes Aircraft Co.—Ground Systems Group 
Hughes Products 

Hydro-Aire, Inc 

Hyster Company 


Inc 


United Aircraft Corp 


Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn., 
Indiana Gear Works 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co 
Industrial Mutual Association 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 

Inland Steel Co 

International Business Machines Corp 


Inc 


3c, 4a, 4b, 4c, 
International Business Machines Corp.— 
Rochester, Minn 
International Nickel Co 
International Paper Co 
International Shoe Co 


Jackson & Perkins Co 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
Johnson Bronze Co 
Corydon M. Johnson Co., Inc 
S. C. Johnson & Sons, Inc 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp 
3b, 4b, 4c, 6b, 6c 
Kaiser Industries 


stands for the left hand column, “b” the center, and “‘c’’ the right. 


Page and | 


Kaiser Stee! Corp.—Fontana, Calif 
Kaiser Steel Corp.—Montebello, Calif 
Kaiser Steel Corp.—Napa, Calif 
Kansas City Power & Light Co 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co 

Kohler Co 

Kolcast Industries, Div 
Kordite Corporation 


Thompson Products 


John Labatt Ltd 

Lannom Manufacturing Co 

C. J. La Roche & Co 

H. W. Lay & Company, Inc 
Lennox Industries, Inc 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co 
Eli Lilly & Company 
Thomas J. Lipton Inc., 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp.—Marietta, Ga 
The Lubri-Zol Corp 

Lukens Steel Co. 

Lycoming Div. of Avco Mfg. Corp 
Lyen, Inc 


Albion Plant 


MacGregor Sport Products, Inc 

The Magnavox Company 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, Uranium Div 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc 

The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co 
Marquardt Aircraft Co 

Mason & Hanger—Silas Mason Co 
McAdenville Foundation 

McCall Corporation 

McCullough Motors Corp 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp 

0. E. Mcintyre, Incorporated 

Merck & Co., Inc 

Miller Brewing Company 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co 

Minneapolis Gas Company 
Minneapolis Moline Co 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co 
Motorola, Inc 

Mutual Life Assurance Co of Canada 
F. E. Myers & Bros. Co 


Narmco Mfg. Co 

The National Cash Register Co 
National Lead Co., Inc 

National Lead Co. of Ohio 
National Metal Edge Box Co 
National Security Agency 
Nationwide Insurance Companies 
The Nestle Company, Inc 

North American Aviation, Inc 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc 

Northwest Orient Airlines, Inc 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co 
Nuclear Products Erco, Div. ACF Industries 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.—New Haven, Conn 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.—East Alton, 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp.— 
Pisgah Forest, N 

Omar, Inc 

Oneida, Ltd 

Orenda Engines Limited 

Otis Elevator Co., Electronic Div 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Owens-Illinois 3b, 


Packard-Bell Electronics Corp 
Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co 
Philadelphia Electric Co 
Philco Corporation 

Photostat Corp 

Polymer Corp., Ltd 

Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc 
Price Bros. & Co., Ltd 

The Prophet Co 

Pure Oil Co. 


Radio Corporation of America 


3b, 4a, 4b, 4c, 5a, Sb, 5c 


Ramo-Wooldridge Corp 
Remington Arms Co., 
Republic Aviation Corp 
Rex Mills 

The Reynolds & Reynolds Co 
Riegel Paper Corporation 
Riegel Textile Corporation 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp 
Rockefeller Center, Inc 
Royal-McBee Corp 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc 


Inc 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

St. Regis Paper Co 

Salt River Project 

Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co 
Scott Paper Co 

Scovill Mfg. Co 

The Seeburg Corporation 


3a 


Inc 


4b 


3c, 4c, 6a, 6b 


3a 
3a 


Inc 


3c, 4a, 4b, 4c, 5b, 5c, 6b, 


4b, 


3c, 5b 


‘umn 


oC 
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Selle 
Serve 
The 
John 
Simps 
Smith 
Smith 
Stand 
State 


Stept 
Stix 
Stron 
Sun 
Sun 
Supe 


Suthe 
Telety 


Tem 
Tenne 


Key 


> 2. Cee > Ue 


195 


oa 








Selle tg. Co ba 





Serve hanisms, Inc 3b 
The win-Williams Company Ja 
John lito Co 6b 
Sime Redwood Co 3a, 3b 
Smitt ona, Inc 4b, Sc, 6a 
Smit! ne & French Laboratories 7a 
Stand Jitramarine & Color Co 7b 
State n Insurance Companies 

3a, 3c, 4a, 5a, 5b, 7a, 7b, 7c 
Stept Adamson Mfg. Co 4a 
: & Fuller 6a 
Stron Carlson Co., Div. Gen Dynamics Corp 6c 
Sur ympany 6c 
Sun ympany—Sarnia, Ont 7c 
Supe decals, Inc 7a 
Suthe { Paper Co 5a 
Telety orporation 4b 
Tem raft Corp 7a 
Tenn Eastman Co Ja 
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Texas Eastman Co ja 
Texas Instruments, Inc.—Dallas, Texas ja 
Texas Instruments, Inc.—Houston, Texas Ja 
Thillens Checashers Ab 
Thompson Products, Inc.—Michigan Div 5a 
Thompson Products, Inc.—Cleveland, Ohio 6b 
Thompson Products, Inc.—Danville, Pa 6 


Thompson Products, Inc.—Harrisburg, Pa 6¢ 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co 3c, 6b. Gc, 7 
The Todd Company, Div. of Burroughs Corp 6a 
Tokheim Corp Ab 
Topp Manufacturing Co 3b 
Union Bag & Paper Corp 4a 


Union Carbide Chemicals Co Texas City, Tex b 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co.—South Charleston 
W. Va 3c, 4c, 5c, 7b 


Union Carbide Nuclear Co., Div. UCC 7a 
United Airlines 3¢ 
U. S. Air Force Hq 4a 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ha 


United States Steel I tt i 
The Upjohn Company ; 
Vendo Company t 
Veterans Administration ’ 
Victor Adding Machine tt 
Vonnegut Hardware Cc tt 
Welch Grape Juice Co., | " ’ 
Western Machine Company t 
West Point Mfg. Co y. 4a 
Wetmore & Sugden, In 

Whirlpool Cory 4b. 5a. 5b. 6b 
White Cap Co tb 
Williams Manufacturing Co 6 
Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Cc 4b 
Wyeth Laboratories, Inc 4 
Wyman-Gordon Co 4t 
Zellerbach Paper Company t 


Membership 


As noted in the Key to Directory, on page one, letters to the left of the company name indicate num 


ber of employees. Names listed to the right of the company are principal representatives. An aster 


indicates that individual is not necessarily the recreation director 


Key Rec. Dir. 


ALABAMA (4) 


Farm Ins. Cos 
100 S. 18th St., Birmingham 1 
West Point Mfg. Co 

Fairfax Dept. of Recreation, Fairfax 


A Stat *Terry M. Rice 


Shelby Kinney 


B Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co *Ed Lytle 
jadsden 
West Point Mfg. Co Charles Fetner 
Lanett Recreation Dept., Lanett 
West Point Mfg. Co Marvin Reed 
Langdale Recreation Dept., Langdale 
West Point Mfg. Co Robert Crowder 
Riverview Dept. of Recreation, Riverview 
West Point Mfg. Co 0. Kent 
awmut Dept. of Recreation, Shawmut 
Ford Motor Co., Engine & Foundry Div 
0. Box 224, Sheffield Worley Mullins 
ARIZONA (7) 
B Motorola, Inc., Western Electronics Center 
8201 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix Rufus Coulter 
A Motorola, Inc., Semiconductor Plant Vern Sorensen 
5005 E. McDowell Road, Phoenix 
A Salt River Project Emp. Rec. Assn. W. S. Nelson 
P. O. Box 1980, Phoenix 
Douglas Aircraft Co B. W. Clawson 


son 


ARKANSAS (6) 


Welch Grape Juice Co., Inc 


Edward Bogucki 
pringdale 


CALIFORNIA (7) 


Civilan Employees Welfare 
& Rec. Comm. 
Bidg. 62, Naval Air Sta., Alameda 
Disneyland, Inc. 
Anaheim 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc 
500 E. Orangethorpe Ave 
Simpson Redwood Co. 
__P. O. Box 127, Arcata 
State Farm Ins. Cos 
1947 Center St., Berkeley 4 
A Hydro-Aire, Inc. 
3000 Winona Ave., Burbank 
D Lockheed Employees’ Recreation Club 
P. O. Box 551, Burbank 
North American Aviation, Inc., Atomics Intl 
Box 309, Canoga Park Harry K. Martin 
North American Aviation, Inc., Rocketdyne Div 


oO 


*Howard W. Johnson 


> 


*Tommy Walker 


Hal Chanslor 
, Anaheim 


*Paul Marshall 


> 


Harold Wilson 
Personnel Dept. 


Frank Davis 


Oo mw 


_ 6633 Canoga Ave., Canoga Park H. Calkins 

Convair Astronautics Dan Darrow 
P.O. Box 1536, Cooke Air Force Base 

A H & B American Machine Co., Inc. *Ed Bright 


10117 W. Jefferson Bivd., Culver City 
Hughes Aircraft Company Miss Jackie Schroder 
Florence Ave. & Teale St., Culver City 
Hughes Products Employees’ Assn. *Sam E. Wandt 
11276 Woolford St., Culver City 
North American Aviation, Inc., Autonetics Div 
1150 Imperial Hwy., Downey 
Kaiser Steel Corp., Eagle Mountain Mine 
Box 158, Eagle Mountain 
Douglas Aircraft Co 
327 Lapham St., El Segundo 
Hughes Aircraft Company 
Bidg. 350—M/S 1122, El Segundo 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc 
)31 Mariposa, El Segundo 


so oO 


Cap Best 
A. E. Ruby 


o 


Chester Glenn 


Oo 


*Tom Anthony 


Larry Littrell 
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A Radio Corporation of America 


B Cannon Electric Co. 


B McCulloch Motors Corp. 


D North American Aviation, Inc. 


A Dow Chemical Co., Western Div. 


B M-E-L Div 


A Simpson Redwood Co 


James Sharpe 
2nd & M Sts., Eureka 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

1001 E. Broadway, Hawthorne 
Servomechanisms, Inc. 

12500 Aviation Bivd., Hawthorne 


*Charles G. Boyle 


D Kaiser Steel Corp. F. B. McVicker 
P. O. Box 217, Fontana Vern F. Peak 
A Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana Fabr. Div 
P. 0. Box 95, Fontana E. R. Connelly 
C Hughes Aircraft Co., Ground Systems Group 
P. 0. Box 2097, Fullerton *P. A. Schultz 
D 
A 


*J. L. Winningham 


H. H. Sheppard 
1016 N. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38 


A Simpson Redwood Co Pat Caldwe! 


Klamath 

A Simpson Redwood Co Bud Parent 
Korbel 

A Narmco Mfg Co. *Bill Berry 
P. O. Box 247, La Mesa 

Douglas Aircraft Co Jim E. Lofein 

3855 Lakewood Blvd., Long Beach 

B Ford Motor Co., Ford Div Don O!son 
700 Henry Ford Ave., Long Beach 1 

B Calbank Recreational Assn. *Raymond Cheseldine 


629 Spring St., Los Angeles 54 


*Kenneth Arnold 
3209 Humboldt St., Los Angeles 


A Davidson Brothers “Douglas Moore 
5950 W. Jefferson Bivd., Los Angeles 16 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co E. H. Hunnicutt 
2525 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles 
B Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co J. S. Becker 
Los Angeles 
A Helms Bakeries Newton E. West 


8800 Venice Bivd., Los Angeles 34 

Kodak Processing Laboratory N. J 
1017 N. Las Palmas Ave M. J 
Los Angeles 38 


f Moore 
Rothenberger 


Clifford E. Rich 

6101 W. Century Bivd., Los Angeles 45 

Kenneth Kellough 
International Airport, Los Angeles 45 

Owens-Illinois 


Bart Oxley 
P. O. Box 3818, Terminal Annex 


Los Angeles 54 


B Packard-Bell Recreation Club Marshall R. Collins 
12333 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64 

A Radio Corporation of America R. V. Javins 
11819 W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 

B Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation *John J. Link 
P. O. Box 45125, Airport Sta., Los Angeles 45 

A Topp Manufacturing Company *Alan R. Wagner 
5255 W. 102nd St., Los Angeles 45 

A Zellerbach Paper Company *Margaret E. Peak 
4000 E. Union Pacific Ave., Los Angeles 

A Kaiser Steel Corp. *R. S. Gill 
7301 Telegraph Rd., Montebello 

A Kaiser Steel Corp. *C. T. Wolfe 
Napa 

A Dorr-Oliver Employees Harry A. Miller 
2900 Glascock St., Oakland 1 

B Gerber Products R. Nidever 
9401 San Leandro, Oakland 

D Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. *J. A. Wood 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12 

B Kaiser Emp. Club, Kaiser Industries ‘James R. Lucas 
1924 Broadway, Oakland 12 

Owens-Illinois W. G. Leggett 
P.O. Box 1019, Oakland 4 
Convair, Div. Gen. Dynamics Corp J. T. Schultz 


0. Box 128, Palmdale 
Kodak Processing Laboratory 
925 Page Mill Rd., Palo Alto 


R. D. Sullivan 
C. R. Antz 
*D. J. Whitney 


Pittsburg 
B Convair, Div. Gen. Dynamics Corp. °H. S. Naish 
Box 1011—Zone 3-8, Pomona 
Ampex Corporation *Kay Karis 


934 Charter St., Redwood City 
Ford Motor Co., Los Angeles Plant 
8900 E. Washington Blvd., Rivera "Milton Curtis 


A Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
A Timken Roller Bearing Co EM 


C Gates Rubber Co. 


B Bridgeport Brass Co. 


A Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc. 


Motorola. In Case 
8330 Indiana Ave., Rivers:de 
Aerojet-General Corp., Sacramento Plants 
P. O. Box 1947, Sacramento “Isabel R. MacKenzie 
Convair, Div. Gen. Dynamics Corp. * James K. Field 
San Diego Div., San Diego 12 
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C Convair Astronautics Div. 130-50 J. R. Mitchell 
P. O. Box 1128, San Diego 12 
Convair Astronautics, Sycamore Test Site 573 
San Diego | Jerry Matso 
A Continental Can Co., In J). V. Car se 
Russ Bldg., San Franc sco 4 
B Mainiiner Club, United Airlines *Bill Hensel 


Internationa! Ai. port, San Francisco 
Owens-Illinois 
P.O. Box 3431, Rincon Annex, San F 


Abbott Robert 


rranc:sco 
B Ford Motor Co >. C. Corcoran 
P.O. Box 1101, San Jose 
B IBM Corporation savin A. Culler 
855 Lenzen Ave., 2nd FI an Jose 
A State Farm Ins. Cos William Dunba 
127 W. 17th St.. Santa Ana 
D Douglas Aircraft Co. Kinter Hamilton 
3000 Ocean Park Blvd., Santa Monica L. M. Ash 
Doug'as Aircraft Co Russ Moen 
190th St. & Normandie Ave.. Torrance 
Union Carbide Chem.cals Co C.R hneide 
P.O. Box 407, Torrance 
B Ame-ican Potash & Chemical Corp W. H. Landis 
c/o Mail Desk, Trona 
A Marquardt Recreation Club °H. A. Fisher 


P. 0. Box 2013—South Annex, Van Nuys 


COLORADO (7) 


“John T. Baker 

Box 1087, Colorado Springs 

333 E. Filmore St., Colorado, Springs 
Lloyd A. Smith 
999 S. Broadway, Denver 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co 
931 14th St., Denver 


CONNECTICUT (1) 


Miss Mabel Lanning 


Kenneth W. Beaudin 
30 Grand St., Bridgeport 


General Electric Co., Cons. Mat. Div J. T. Sullivan 
1285 Boston Ave., Bridgeport 2 

D Remington Arms Co. C. Keeling 

Bridgeport "A. A. Riehl 


*George M. Ullrich 


Clinton 

A Nationwide Ins. Cos Edwina White 
261 Skiff St.. Hamden 

A Colt's Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Inc. 
150 Huyshope Ave., Hartford 15 *Robert C. Tacey 

B Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. *Betsy Hart 
Hartford 15 

C Royal-McBee Corporation *Frank A. Strong 
150 New Park Ave., Hartford 6 

C Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Mrs. Jean E. McCardle 
275 Winchester Ave., New Haven 4 

Southern New England Tel. Co Josephine M_ Dooley 

310 Orange St., New Haven 6 

B_ Electrolux Corporation *Harry G. Roos 
Old Greenwich 

General Electric Co.. Trumbull Elec. Div 

41 Woodford Ave., Plainville Henry Power 

A American Cyanamid Company *Emil A. Vitalis 
1937 W. Main St., Stamford 

C_ Lycoming Div., Avco Mfg. Corp Frank A. DeLuca 
South Main St., Stratford 

C Scovill Mfg. Co. Fred A. Wilson 
99 Mill St., Waterbury 91 

B Pratt & Whitney Co., Inc. H. |. Martin 
Charter Oak Blvd., West Hartford 

D Hamilton Standard Div., United Aircraft Corp 


Windsor Locks Arthur Pongrattz 
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DELAWARE (2) 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Louviers Bidg., Wilmington 93 


W. R. Kelk 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (2) 


Hq. U. S. Air Force Special Fund John G. Tutko 
Room 5E 770, Pentagon 25, D. C. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Welfare Assn. 
Washington 25, D. C. Chas. H. Cunningham 
IBM Corporation E Ogiram 
1818 New York Ave., N.E., Washington 2 
Kodak Processing Lab., Inc J. M. Pope 
1350 Okie St., N.E., Washington 13 °D. F. Lawson 
Veterans Administration *Dir., Cen. Office 
Washington 25, D. C. Per. Service (055) 
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FLORIDA (4) 


State Farm Ins. Cos 

6400 Atlantic Blvd., Jacksonville 3 
Convair Operation, AFMTC 

P. O. Box 385, Melbourne 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc 

OMU, Box 338, Patrick Air Force Base 


Theo. Mitchelsor 
Joe Stevens 


Jack Cushman 


RCA Service Co R. G. Harker 
OMU, Box 11, Patrick Air Force Base, Cocoa 

Armstrong Cork Co Paul F. Mueller 
Pensacola 


The Chemstrand Corp. 

P. O. Box 1507, Pensacola 
St. Regis Paper Co. 

P. O. Box 1591, Pensacola 


Summers Jarrett 


C. E. Barnhart 


GEORGIA (4) 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co 
P. 0. Box 397, Brunswick, Ga 
Kodak Processing Laboratory 
4729 Miller Drive, Chamblee E. R. Ruckdeschel 
H. W. Lay & Co., Inc. *John Ewing 
4950 Peachtree Industrial Blvd., Chamblee 
Ford Motor Co., Atlanta Assembly Plant L. E 
340 S. Central, Hapeville 
Owens-Illinois 
3107 Sylvan Road, Hapeville 
Callaway Mills Company 
Personnel Office, La Grange 
Armstrong Cork Co 
Macon 
Callaway Mills Co 
Callaway Community Center 


Ralph Car 


D. N. Donaldson 


Wallace 
W. W. Coleman 
*Cliff Kerby 
William Wel's 


James Ash 
Manchester 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Bob Martin 
Marietta 
Callaway Mills Co C. J. Hicks 


Milstead 
M. Forrest Bridges 


Callaway Community Center 
Union Bag Athletic Assn., Inc. 
P. 0. Box 570, Savannah 

Martha Mills, Textile Div. of The B. F. Goodrich Co 
Thomaston S. W. Hempstead 

West Point Manufacturing Co. Robert A. Turner 
Dept. of Community Recreation, West Point 


IDAHO (5) 
General Electric Co., Idaho Test Station 
ANP Dept., Idaho Falls D. E. Hardwick 
ILLINOIS (3) 
Owens-Illinois R. S. Minsker 


Alton 
Barber-Greene Company 
400 N. Highland, Aurora 
Dynacolor Corporation 
401 Hankes Ave., Aurora 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Ridgeway Ave., Aurora 
General Electric Co W.G 
General Purpose Control Dept 
State Farm Ins. Cos. 
2309 E. Oakland Ave., Bloomington 


“Julian M. Heim 

David R. Burks 
*Wm. E. Cous!and 
Christiana 


Bloom'ngton 
Edith Campbell 


Acme Steel Co. °C. Jordan 
Riverdale Sta., Chicago 27 

E. J. Brach & Sons °J. A. Bolger 
4656 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 44 

Carrier Corporation W. S. Bodinu 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54 


Continental Can Co., Inc C. E. Cunningham 
1819 N. Major Ave., Chicago 39 

Continental Can Co., Inc J. T. Lask 
135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3 

Continental Can Co., Inc R. J. Meehan 


7622 S. Racine Ave 
Corey Steel Company 

P. O. Box 5137, Chicago 80 
Danly Machine Specialties, Inc. 

2100 S. Laramie Ave., Chicago 50 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 

350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 16 
Ford Motor Co., Chicago Assembly Pit 

12600 Torrence Ave., Chicago 33 
General American Transportation Corp. 

135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 90 
Great Lakes Screw Corp. 

13631 S. Halsted St., Chicago 27 
Guardian Electric Co. 

333 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
Haber Corporation 

864 W. North Ave., Chicago 22 
Hotpoint, Inc Div. of General Electric Co 

5600 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44 Bruce H 


Chicago 20 
Howard E. Whiteway 


Joe Corrigan 
John Crnich 
Jack Butters 

*O. K. Edman 
Victor Erickson 
*Frank L. Travis 
Julius Moniak 


*Mason Rowell 
*Arthur N. Kristufek 


Borland 
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Illinois Bell Tel. Co J. 1. Trutter 
212 W. Washington St., Chicago 6 

Kodak Processing Laboratory W. E. Gray 
1712 S. Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 E. C. Kinney 

Motorola, Inc. Walter Dowswell 
4545 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51 

Pure Oj! Company *J. W. Rees 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
The Seeburg Corporation 

1500 N. Dayton St., Chicago 22 
Tiillens Checashers 

2351 W. Devon Ave., Chicago 
U. S. Steel Corp., South Works 

3426 E. 89th St., Chicago 17 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 

3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18 
White Cap Company 

1819 N. Major Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
Ford Motor Co., Chicago Stamping Pit 

1000 E. Lincoln Highway 

Chicago Heights 


*Ralph M. Isacksen 
*Melvin Thillens 
Ray Young 

Wm. J. Krienitz 


*James V. Cox 


“Anthony Nunez 


Kimble Glass Co. (Subs. 0-1) A. Hesemann 
Chicago Heights 
Pure Oil Co., Research Center *H. L. Hemmingway 


Crystal Lake 
Kleinschmidt Lab., Inc 

Deerfield 
Kaiser Alum 


(Subs. Smith-Corona) 
, O'Connell 


& Chem. Corp., Dolton Works 


Box 156, Dolton A. Vorwerck 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Francis E. Howell 
East Alton 
Wyman-Gordon Co. *James A. Mann 
Harvey 


Kordite Corporation Jeremy C. Wellenkamp 


500 E. Superior Ave., Jacksonville 

The Frank G. Hough Co. °R. P. Gassler 
Libertyville 

General Electric Co R. J. Marcus 
Morrison 


Abbott Laboratories 

14th St. & Sheridan Rd., 

North Chicago 
Keystone Stee! & Wire Co. 

7000 S. Adams St., Peoria 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. 

2301 N. Adams St., Peoria 
Motorola, Inc 

1400 W. 30th St., Quincy 
Wiison Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 

*Kenneth R. McCormac 

8840 West Palmer, River Grove 
Owens-Illinois 

St. Charles 
Teletype Club 

5555 Touhy Ave., Skokie 
Owens-Illinois 

Streator 


William Ehnert 
*Earl M. Bauby 


Dean Briggs 
Jack Sullivan 


Joe Levang 


Samuel Tippin 
George F. Kalmus 


Andy Menzie 


INDIANA (3) 


Delco-Remy Div., GMC Dale C. Shaffer 


Anderson 

RCA Victor Television Div Mer., Plant Per 
1200 S. Rogers St., B'oomington 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp W. E. Huffman 
Covington 

Inland Stee! Company M. M. McClure 


3210 Watling St., East Chicago 
Whirlpool Corporation 

vansville 
Farnsworth Electronics Co. 

3702 E. Pontiac St., Fort Wayne 
General Electric Co E. F 

1635 Broadway, Fort Wayne 2 
The Magnavox Company 

Fort Wayne 4 
Tokehim Corporation 


D. W. Vaughn 
Dir. Ind. Rel. 
Waldschmidt 
John R. Stage 


Geo. D.McClaren 
David Cunningham 


Fort Wayne 

United States Steel Corp., Gary Works 
Gary Edward T. Mitchell 

Owens-Illinois W. B. Heraty 
Gas City 

IBM Corporation C. L. Brant 
P.O. Box 481, Greencastle 

Bridgeport Brass Co J. O. McClain 
South Holt Road, Indianapoli 

Bryant Division of Carrier Corp Howaid J. Berkel 
2020 Montcalm St., Indianapolis 

Ford Motor Co., Trans. & Chass. Div 
Irvington Sta., P.O. Box 7606 Richard L. Grubb 


Indianapolis 
Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative Assn. 
47 S. Pennsylvania St., Robert Young, Jr 
Indianapolis 
Indiana Gear Works, Inc. Walter Leo Fields, Jr. 
1458 E. 19th St., Indianapolis 7 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
512 Electric Bldg., 
Indianapolis 6 
Eli Lilly & Company 
740 S. Alabama St., Indianapolis 6 
P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. Delbert H. Giffin 
3029 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 6 
Radio Corporation of America T. G 
501 N LaSalle St., Indianapolis 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., A.R.C. 
402 W. Maryland St., Indianapolis 9 
Continental Steel Corp. 
1109 S. Main St., Kokomo 
LaPorte Aircraft Div. of Whirlpool Corp 


Norman Beplay 
Roy R. Katterhenry 


H. W. Bechert 


Skinner 
Alfred Obergfell 


Verne Vaught 
J. W. Myers 


LaPorte Robert Burns 

Radio Corporation of America G. M. Rhetts 
3301 S. Adams St., Marion 

Radio Corporation of America J. C. Duncan 
Monticello 

Kimble Glass Co (Subs. 0-1 FE. O. Langas 
Muncie 
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Firestone Industrial Products Co., Inc 


Noblesville D. J. erke 
General Electric Co., Industrial Heating Dept 
Shelbyville Char Vogt 
Kimble Glass Co. (Subs. 0-1 Mrs. Le Ellis 
Warsaw 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co C. F. Sole: serger 
Standard Ave., Whiting 


IOWA (5) 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co J Blue 
Des Moines 


Northwestern Bell Tel. Co. (AT&T) 
909 High St., Des Moines Miss Dorri ywle 
Lennox Industries, Inc. Lloyd L. McKinnon 
Marshalltown 
KANSAS (6) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co A. A. Werne 
Topeka 


KENTUCKY (2) 


Corning Glass Works Gerald Owe 
Danville 

Corning Glass Works Walter B. Poole 
Harrodsburg 

IBM Corporation C. £ dley 


Lexington 
Louisville Assembly 


No. Belt Line Hwy 
Ford Motor Company 





P. 0. Box 839. Louisville Robert Lentz 
General Electric Co., Appl. & TV Receiver Div 
Appliance Park, Louisville E. F. We 
General Electric Co., Tube Plant, Elec. Div 
Owensboro FLA 
The Magnavox Company E. H. Massie 


Paducah 


LOUISIANA (6) 


Ethy! Corporation Hewitt B. Gomez 


P. O. Box 341, Baton Rouge *B. H. Burge 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp B. W. Borne 
0. Box 1031, Baton Rouge 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp S. S. Angelo 
P.O. Box 1600, Chalmette 
Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp TVA 00 


P.O. Box 337, Gramercy 


MAINE (1) 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Biddeford 


Russell C. Bennett 


MARYLAND (2) 


Nationwide Ins. Cos 
27 Chinquapin Round Rd., Annapolis 

General Electric Co., Locke Dept G. G. Keogh 
S. Charles & Cromwell Sts., Baltimore 3 

Western Electric Co. (AT&T) E. E. Browr 
2500 Broening Hwy., Baltimore 24 

Kelly Springfield Tire Co. (Goodyear Ted Be 
Cumberland 

National Security Agency Rollin L. Burns 
Off. of Pers. Services, PERS 5, Fort George C 
Meade 

Fairchild Aircraft Corp. 
Plant 9, Hagerstown 

Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp 
P.O. Box 7354, Halethorpe 

Nuclear Products Erco, Div. ACF Industries, Inc. 
Erco Plant, Riverdale Robt. D. Swortzel 


Ruth se 


Stewart C. Paxton 


J. J. Costel 


MASSACHUSETTS (1) 


American Sisalkraft Corp. William E. Haley 
55 Starkey Ave., Attleboro 

AVCO Mfg. Corp., R.A.D 
750 Commonwealth Ave., 

Bird Club, Bird & Son, Inc. 
Dept. GS, East Walpole 

Firestone Rubber & Latex Prod. Co C. J. McCready 
Fall River 


James McHug 
Boston 


Albert W. Smith 


General Electric Co., GEEAA Oscar A. Pope 
1100 Western Ave., Lynn 

Goodyear Fabric Corp C. B. Blythe 
New Bedford 

General Electric Co., Naval Ord. Plant Carl S x( 
100 Plastics Ave., Pittsfield 

General Electric Co., Dist. Trans. Dept 
100 Woodlawn Ave., Pittsfield J. W. Livermore 


Armstrong Cork Co Henry G. Galebach 
South Braintree 


Radio Corp. of America, Aviation Systems Lab 
RE 


Waltham Patterso 
Hood Rubber Co., A Div. of The B. F. Goodrich Co 
Watertown 72 H. B. Leland 


General Electric Co Edwaid M. Barr 
42 Center St., West Lynn 
AVCO Mfg. Corp., Research & Adv. Devel. Div. 


201 Lowell St., Wilmington Robt. E. Moss 


MICHIGAN (3) 


Bridgeport Brass Co 
Adrian 

Corning Glass Work 
Albion 


Aluminum Diy Robert Perry 


John W. Randa 


RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
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f Tractor & Implement Div W. J. Quinn 
0 East Maple Rd., Birmingham 
F. Goodrich Co T. G. Hatch 
Jillac 


er Corp., Service Parts 
0 E. Eleven Mile Rd., Centerline 
Ai Control Products, Inc. J. H. Sicktarman 
vopersville 


Tom Barkley 


F Motor Company Charles Haggerty 
}01 Miller Road, Dearborn 
f Division General Office H. R. MacDonald 
ym 142, Southfield & Rotunda Dr., Dearborn 
F International Div Meyers 
Bldg., Rm. 711, 
e American Road, Dearborn 
Motor Co., Glass Div Richard W. Holmes 
1029, Rouge Office Bldg 
)}] Miller Rd., Dearborn 
M Div. of Ford Motor Co M. D. Purcell 
)0 Schaefer Road, Dearborn 
Chrysler Corp. D. Lipinski 
’. O. Box 2638, Detroit 31 
ler Corp Carl Mathews 
| Massachusetts Ave., Detroit 31 
er Corp., Car & Truck Assembly Div 
)0 Russell St., Detroit 11 J. J. Jeffrey 
ler Corp., Central Engineering W. Spears 
0. Box 1118, Detroit 31 
( ler Corp., DeSoto Div L. Van Vliet 
troit 
Chrysler Corp., Dodge Div W. Grier 
100 Jos. Campau, Detroit 11 
Detroit Edison Company Chet V. Pellegrin 
000 Second Ave., Harold G. Dempster 
Detroit 26 
M-E-L Div. Ford Motor Co., Gen. Pts. Depot 
/23 Telegraph Road, Detroit 39 R. K. Phelps 
Ford Trans. & Chassis Div., Sterling Plant 
0. Box 331, Detroit 32 Hugh Doran 
General Motors Corp. Wm. T. Prichard 


15-223A GM Bldg., Detroit 2 
Lyon, Inc. 

13881 W. Chicago, Detroit 28 
The Prophet Co. 

/07 Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2 
Radio Corp. of America G. F 
45 St. Antoine St., Detroit 

Industrial Mutual Association 

551 James P. Cole Blvd., Flint 2 
Gerber Products Co. 

Fremont 


Mrs. Naomi Crawmer 

Henry A. Montague 
Florid's 
John E. Bullard 


°O. E. Rewey 
Victor Johnson 


Ford Motor Co Art Hilton 
O. Box 3668, Rm. 220, Highland Park 3 
;00dyear Tire & Rubber Co E. N. Climer 


acKson 
Sutherland Paper Co. 
243 E. Paterson St., Kalamazoo 
The Upjohn Company 
Portage Road, Kalamazoo 


Howard R. Ginter 


R. N. Prey 


Ford Trans. & Chassis Div., Automotive Trans. Pit 
vonia Gene Cryer 
w Chemical Co L. N. Carmouche 


idington 
e Farm Ins. Cos 
410-420 East Drive, Marshall 
The Dow Chemical Co. 
Midland 
Dow Corning Corp. 
P. O. Box 592, Midland 
i Motor Co., Metal Stamping Div 
ot of Elm St., Monroe 
1 Motor Co., H. & A. Div gE. @ 
hemical Prod. Plant, Mt. Clemens 
Truck & Coach Div., GMC Stanley C. Barker 
660 South Bivd., East, Pontiac 
Auto Specialties Mfg. Co. 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


Paul Eltiott 
Thomas C. Kanary, Jr. 


Ray C. Harris 


Fred R. Young 


Weber 


“Lester Tiscornia 


Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph Div. “John Soos 
St. Joseph 
Air Control Products, Inc., Univ. Metal Div 
aranac Edward Matthewson 
Chrysler Corp., Trenton Pit P. Hanlon 


000 Van Horn Rd., Trenton 
Thompson Products, Inc. 
34201 Van Dyke Ave., Warren 


“John W. Drake 


M-E-L- Div., Ford Motor Co Ed Johnson 
Wayne Plant, Wayne 
M-E-L- Div., Ford Motor Co Roger Hill 


Mercury Station Wagon Plant 
Wayne 
Ford Motor Co., Lincoln Plant 
50000 Grand River Expressway, Wixom 
estone Rubber & Metal Products Co 
1425 W. Jefferson Ave 
Wyandotte 
Ford Motor Co 
Ypsilanti 


Michigan Ave 


Art Mcintyre 


W. A. Vaughn 


H. &A. Div Charles Cartwright 


MINNESOTA (5) 


Cargill, Inc. 

3700 N.E. 5th St., Minneapolis 21 
Minneapolis Gas Company 

739 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2 
Minneapolis-Moline Co. 

P. O. Box 1050, Minneapolis 1 
Minneapolis-Moline Co., Hopkins Plant 


“John Shepard 
LeRoy S. Gill 
G. B. Milligan 


0. Box 1050, Minneapolis 1 A.J. Tesarek 
Minneapolis-Moline Co , Lake St. Plant 
0. Box 1050, Minneapolis | J. DesLauriers 


\orthwestern Bell Tel. Co 
420 Third Ave., South 
Minneapolis 


(AT&T) 
Miss Madeline Norton 


A IBM Corporation C. W. Hudson 
Rochester 
1959 NIRA DIRECTORY 
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Ford Motor Co MR 
966 Mississippi River Blvd., St. Paul 1 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. Warren Waligren 

720 Payne Ave., St. Paul 1 
3M Club, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 
900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6 
Northwest Orient Airlines, Inc. 
1825 University Ave., St. Paul 


Mutcher 


John H. Leslie 
A. A. Ettel 


State Farm Ins. Cos C. H. Dinesen 
1500 W. Highway 36, St. Paul 13 
Whirlpool Corp., St. Paul Div Frank Taylo 


St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI (4) 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co 
P.O. Box 500, West Point 


A. A. Murray 


MISSOURI (6) 


State Farm Ins. Cos Frank Knoll 
1800 W. Highway 40, Columbia 
Remington Arms Co., Inc B. S. Amor 


Lake City Arsenal, Independence 
Ford Motor Co., Assembly Plant Lawrence A. Rogers 
1025 Winchester Ave., Kansas City 3 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
Box 679, Kansas City 41 
Vendo Company 
7400 E. 12th St., Kansas City 
Ford Motor Co., M-E-L- Div., St 
Lock Box G, Robertson 
Mallinckrodt Chem. Works, Uranium Div. 
P. O. Box 472, St. Charles “Joe E. Dowell 
Hillyard Chemical Co. Elliott G. Spratt 
P. 0. Box 909, St. Joseph 1 
International Shoe Co. Dean Moneymaker 
1509 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 
Lambert Field, Box 516, St. Louis 3 
Southwestern Bell Tel. Co. (AT&T 
1010 Pine St., Room 1305 


Chet Hallaux 
M. F. Newbold 


Louis Plant 
Ed Miller 


Bert Granville 


St. Louis 1 Miss Eleanor Ervin 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Miss Julia Wilson 
St. Louis 1 


MONTANA (5) 


The Anaconda Co. Employees Club 
Butte 

Anaconda Aluminum Co. Employees Club 
Columbia Falls Orion B. Koppang 


John Good 


NEBRASKA (5) 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co D. £E 
Morrill Ave. & 56th St., Lincoln 7 
State Farm Ins. Cos 


Munay 


Gene Sear 


5901 ‘‘O’’ St., Lincoln 8 
Northwestern Bell Tel. Co. (AT&T) Mrs. Julia Gross 
118 S. 19th St., Omaha Miss Edith C. Borg 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
General Electric Co Clifford H. Miller 
Main St., Somersworth 
NEW JERSEY (1) 
RCA Woodbridge Plant W. R. Dabb 


1550 St. George Ave., Avenel 
National Metal Edge Box Co. 
Barrington 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
P. O. Box 8, Barrington 
General Electric Co 
5 Lawrence St., Bloomfield 
American Cyanamid Company 
Bound Brook 
Owens-Illinois H. R. Hill 
Bridgeton 
Radio Corporation of America *M. G. Young 
Bidg. 2-2, Front & Cooper Sts., Camden 


*Peter Stern 
Mildred A. Sittner 
H. W. Pierce, Jr 


*Harold R. Pope 


Radio Corporation of America V. T. Goss 
Personnel Dept., Bldg. 5-2, Camden 

RCA Service Co V. P. Damiani 
Cherry Hill, Del. Twnshp., Camden 8 

Kodak Processing Laboratory J. M. Sheehan 
16 - 31 Route 208, Fair Lawn C. E. Moses 

Owens-Illinois E. F. Gbur 
Glassboro 

Radio Corp. of America G. D. Watson 
415 S. Fifth St., Harrison 


Bristol-Myers Association Mrs. Karla Miller 
225 Long Ave., Hillside 5 

Ford International—Harborside Export Operations 
Terminal Bldg., Jersey City Walter L. Laidlaw 

Western Electric Co. (AT&T H. M. Boardman 


100 Central Ave., Kearny 

Ford Motor Co., Assembly Plant Allen P. Crawford 
State Hwy. 17, Mahway 

M-E-L Div., Ford Motor Co., Assembly Plant 
Metuchen Clayton Marsh 

Riegel Community Foundation, Inc. S. W. Miller 
Milford 

Radio Corp. of America P. S. Schneider 
Marne Hwy. & Borton Landing Rd., Moorestown 

Bell Telephone Lab., Inc R. E. Sward 
Mountain Ave., Murray Hill 

New Jersey Bell Tel. Co. (AT&T F. T. Vansant 
540 Broad St., Newark | 
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Rad.o Corp. of America E Wa 
Rt. 46 & Franklin St., Rockawa 

Radio Corp. of America 3 
Route omerville 

Kimble Glass Co Subs. O W Mayt 
Vineland 


NEW MEXICO (7) 


The Anaconda Company Roy W. Perkins 


pv. 0. Box 638, Grants ; 
Douglas Aircraft Co W Juva 
White Sands Proving G j 4 


NEW YORK (1) 


Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Albion Plant 


111-117 West Ave., Albion F. Morgan Thum 


Motorola, Inc 

431 N. Main St., Arcade 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 

Bethpage Robert J. Benn 
Corydon M. Johnson Co., Inc Daniel J. Benn 


Masapequa-Hicksville Rd., Bethpage 
Ansco Recreation Assn. Mitchell Richardson 
Charles St., Binghamton 
Dynacolor Corporation Wm. J. 
87 Spring St., Brockport 
Otis Employees Recreation Assn. 
35 Ryerson St., Brooklyn 
Ford Motor Co., Metal Stamp: div 
P. O. Box 547 atrick ga 
Blasdell Branch, Buffalo 19 
International Paper Co. 
Corinth 
Corning Glass Center 
Corning Glass Works, Corning 
IBM Corporation ) E. Hoppe 
Endicott 
Wetmore & Sugden, Inc. 
Fairport 
Republic Assistance Fund, Inc. 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farmingdale 
Armstrong Cork Co., Arrowhead Plant 
Fulton Pa R. Furlow 
Nestle Recreation Association, Inc President 
555 S. 4th St., Fulton c/o Per. Dept. 
Smith-Corona, Ine G. Barry 
Groton 
Remington Arms Co., In 
Ilion 
National Cash Register Co., Adding Machine Div 
S. Aurora St Ithaca Richard Ayers 
IBM Corporation oo 1uehle 
Neighborhood Road, Kingston 
Kordite Corporation 
Macedon 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 
Newark 
Airco Assn., Inc., Air Reduction Co., Inc 
150 E. 42nd St., New York 17 G. R. Bennett 
American Express Company J. B. McAnulty 
65 Broadway, New York 6 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
195 Broadway, New York 7 


Bingham, Jr 


Wm. P. Harnack 


Kenneth C. Chivers 


L. B. Ferris 


Thomas A. Sugden 


Oskar Frowein 


Albrechts« 


Chas. R. Eastman 


John H. Slagle 


Miss Mary A. Kennelly 


Carrier Corporation H_ Peacock 
385 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Commercial Investment Trust, Inc. Joan Duffy 


650 Madison Ave., New York 22 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 

100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Continental Can Co., Inc Division Office 

100 E. 42nd St.. New York 17 R. A. Deevey 
Continental Can Co., Inc., Robert Gar 

530 Fifth Ave., New York 36 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 

393 Seventh Ave., New York | 
Esso Export Corp Miss Helen J. Krarge 

60 West 49th St.. New York 19 
Esso Standard Oil Co. 

15 West 51st St., New York 19 
General Electric Company 

570 Lexington Ave., New York 22 
International Business Machines Corp. 

590 Madison Ave., New York 22 
C. J. La Roche & Co. 

247 Park Ave., New York 17 


Walter E. Klint 


BJ 


David B. Chapin 
Walter E. Reich 
F. T. Clarke 


John A. Nelson 
Nadine Cannon 


National Broadcasting Co., Inc. (RCA 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York J}. Boyla 
Radio Corporation of America ’ W Hendrick 
155 E. 24th St., New York 
Riegel Paper Corp Wilbur McFeely 


260 Madison Ave., New York 
Rockefeller Center, Inc 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey (Esso 

30 Rockefeller Plaza hieferly 

New York 19 


Larry Benjamin 


Union Carbide Chemicals ( E. D'Anna 
P.O. Box 350, Niagara Fall 

Oneida, Ltd. Stephen Peek 
Oneida 

IBM Corp f 0k 
Owego 


Charles Lesso 
Ade‘bert E. Allen 
Bernard Schiff 


Ingersoll-Rand Co 
Painted Post 
Empire Plastic Corp 
14 Pelham Parkway, Pelham Manor 
IBM Corp W N. Breed 
South Road, Poughkeepsie 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
70 Glide St., Rochester 11 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
635 St. Paul St., Rochester 2 
Champion Knitwear Co 
College Ave., Rochester 4 


Kenneth P. Finzer 
Leo Schlemmer 


Harold Lipson 
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Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 
17/5 Mt. Read Bivd., 
nKocnester 3 

Delco Appliance Div., GMC 
nochescer 

Distillation Products Industries (Eastman) 


“Kenneth Klingler 


*William P. Blackmon 


755 Ridge Road, West, Mary J. Best 
Rochester 3 
Eastman Kodak Co., A. & O. Div. John Doyle 


400 Plymouth Ave., North, Rochester 4 
Eastman Kodak Co., Color Print & Processing 
Bidg. 65, Kodak Park Works, J. b. Rooney 
Rochester *G. W. Patterson 
Eastman Kodak Co., Kodak Office Rec. Club 
343 State St., Rochester 14 Raymond Walsh 


Kodak Park Athletic Association J. J. Minella 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4 
Gerber Froducts Walter Bijak 


460 Buffalo Road, Rochester 11 
Photostat Recreation Club Edmund H. Jones, Jr. 
1001 Jefferson Road, Rochester 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
89 East Ave., Rochester 4 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., Div. Gen. Dynamics Corp. 
100 Carlson Road, Rochester 3 Paul Neuman 
Rochester 3 “Anthony Contestable 
The Todd Company, Div. of Burroughs Corp. 
1150 University Ave., Rochester 7 John M. Peters 
General Electric Athletic Assn J. F. Clark 
1 River Road, Schenectady 5 
Carrier Corporation 
Carrier Parkway, Syracuse 1 
Crouse-Hinds Company “Robert B. Hoople 
Wolf & Seventh North Sts., Syracus2 1 
Crucible Steel Co. Sanderson-Halcomb Rec. Club, Inc. 
Box 977, Syracuse 1 Pat Allen 
General Electric Co., Elec. Div Beulah Larkin 
Electronics Park, Syracuse 
Nationwide Ins. Cos 
Box 1286, Syracuse 4 
Smith-Corona, Inc. 
/01 E. Washington St., Syracuse 1 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. 
20 Whitesboro St., Utica 2 
O. E. Mcintyre, Incorporated 
Westbury, L. |. 
Welch Grape Juice Co.. 
Westfield 
Nationwide Ins. Cos 
Box 710, White Plains 
Nestle Company, Inc 
Bloomingdale Road, White Plains 


Arden C. Howland 


John J. Casey 


Marge Hatch 

W. L. Smith 
Richard H. Balch 
°J. W. Prendergast 
Charles H. Palermo 
Grace Dimase 


Robert Crank 


NORTH CAROLINA (4) 


Acme-McCrary Emp. Rec. Assn., Inc. Paul C. Cheek 
Asheboro 
General Electric Co 
Receiver Div 
Asheboro 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 
c/o Y.M.C.A., Canton 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
1820 Statesville Ave., Charlotte 
Carlton Yarn Mills, Inc. 
102 S. Elm St., Cherryville 
Club Carolina, Inc., Carolina Freight Carriers 


. Housewares & Radio 
R. S. Cross 


Jack Justice 
Donald C. Capstick 


Mrs. Victor Stroup 


Cherryville Roy E. Ellington 
Cramerton Mills Ray Nesbit 
Cramerton 
Firestone Textiles, Inc., Ralph Johnson 
Gastonia Harold Mercer 


Groves Thread Co., Inc. 
P. O. Box 671, Gastonia 

Rex Mills, Inc. 
Box 1158, Gastonia 

McAdenville Foundation, Inc. 
McAdenville 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Pisgah Forest 

Nationwide Ins. Cos Velva Pearce 
1000 Wade Ave., Cameron Village, Raleigh 

Sellers Manufacturing Co. Edgar A. Cashwell 
Saxapahaw *J. W. Miller, jr. 

Alba Full Fashion Hosiery Mills Richard H. Pierce 
Box U, Valdese 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co F 
P. 0. Box 1730, Wilmington 


A. B. Cunningham 
“W. G. Hardin 
Wm. L. West, Jr. 


Fritz J. Merrell 


Gaiehouse 


OHIO (2) 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron 

General Tire & Rubber Co. 
1708 Englewood Ave., Akron 9 

The B. F. Goodrich Company 
500 S. Main St., Akron 18 

Goodyear Aircraft Corp 
Akron 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
1144 E. Market St., Akron 16 


F. A. Wahl 
Edward Butler 
Charles Mears 

Russ Hansen 


W. H. Edmund 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co R. L. Reed 
338 Rush St., Alliance 

Babcock & Wilcox Research Center GL. McKiernan 
Harrisburg & Sawburg Rds., Alliance 

Ravenna Arsenal, Inc. (Firestone) D. R. Anderson 


P. Q. Box 98, Apco 
Faultless Rubber Company 


*T. W. Miller, Jr. 
Ashland 


The F. E. Myers & Bros. Co. “John C. Myers, Jr. 
Ashland 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co., R. E. Van Duser 
Boiler Div. 


Sterling Ave., Barberton 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 


“Robert Young 
Barberton 


o 
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Ford Motor Co., Metal Stamping Div 

P. O. Box 426, Bedford William 
Ford Motor Co., Engine & Foundries Div 

Box 309, Berea Harry S. Mealey 


Piccolo 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co Franklin Meyers 
”. 0. Box 391, Bucyrus 
Ford Motor Co., Trans. & Chassis Div Robert Davis 


Forge Plant, Canton 
Nationwide Ins. Cos 
1014 Market Ave., Canton 
The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
1835 Dueber Ave., S.W., Cantor. 6 
The Reynolds & Reynolds Co 
Celina 
Ford Motor Co 


Hazel Hayes 
Eari Schreiber 
William Sexton 


Tractor & Implement Div 


Box 1939, Cincinnati | T. A. Maher 
Genera! Electric Co., AGT Div. 
E’rCa Bidg., 800 Mezz., Daniel #. Zieverink 


Cincinna.i 19 
MazG.egor Spo.t Products 
4_61 Spriag Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32 
Na.io.iai vead Co. of Ohio Robt. L. Satzger 
P.O. Box 153, Mt. Healthy Sta., Cincinnati 31 
Radio Corp. ot America G. Keukes 
5040 Leasier Ave., Cincinnati 
John Shillizo Co. 
sth & ace Sts., Cincinnati 
The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co 
17000 St. Ciair Ave., Cleveland 10 
Clevite Ordnance, Div. of Clevite Corp. 
540 E. 105th St., Cieveiand 8 Eldred A. Gentry 
General Eleciric Co., Nela Fark H. B. Aitken 
Large Lamp Dept. =420, Cleveland 12 
B. F. Gcodrich Chem. Co., Div. B. F. Goodrich Co 


Bob Nead 


Charies G. Keefe 


Julius Nagy 


3135 Euclid Ave., Cleveland H. E. Foster 
The Lubri-Zol Corp. C. G. Maxwell 
Box 3057, Euclid Sta., Cleveland 17 
Ohio Bell Tel. Co. (AT&T N. C. Linke 
750 Huron Road, Cleveland 15 
Thompson Products, Inc. B. M. Kozman 
23555 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 17 
Thompson Products, Inc., Ciarkwood Fit 
1996 Clarkwood, Cleveland Geo. Maione 
Thompson Products, Inc., Valve Div H. P. Sopka 


E. 135th St 
Whirlpool Corp 
Ciyue 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
505 King Ave., Columbus 
Jeff.ey Mfg. Co. 
ist Ave., Columbus 16 
Kimble Glass Co. (Subs. 0-1 
Columbus 
Nationwide Ins. Activities Assn., Inc 
246 W. High St., Columbus 16 


Cleveland 
Clyde D:y Warren Pleister 
David Bennett 
3. Ray Thomas 


Phil Anthony 


Martha Daniel! 


North American Aviation, Inc Charlie Seddon 
Columbus 

The Ohio Bell Tel. Co. (AT&T W. J. DuPont 
35 E. Gay St., Columbus 15 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co Larry Olson 
1025 Cleveland Ave., Columbus 3 

General Elec. Co W. L. Rodich 


Coshocton 


Aeroproducts Operations, Allison Div. GMC 


Dayton 1 Gene Robbins 
Chrys:er Corp L. Pointer 
Dayton 


Dayton Power & Light Co. 
25 N. Main St., Dayton 1 
Inland Manufacturing Div., GMC L. M. Deal 
2727 Inland Ave., Dayton 1 
McCall Corporation 
2219 McCall St., Dayton 1 
National Cash Register Co. 


Jack C. Martin 


Jim Hampton 


Clarence R. Gillaugh 


Dayton 9 

The Reynolds & Reynolds Co. Harold J. Gross 
Dayton 1 

Ford Motor Co., Trans. Chassis Div 
Fairfax Howard M. Greenwald 


Diamond Alkali Emp. Rec. Assn., Inc. 


543 Fourth St., Fairport Harbor Hugh Wampler 


Kodak Processing Laboratory E. J. Maurer 
1100 E. Main Gross St., Findlay C. L. Albright 

Radio Corp. of America W. A. Dondero 
Fostoria Rd., P. 0. Box 246, Findlay 

Remington Arms Co., In P. H. Noerager 


Findlay 

Corning Glass Works 
Greenville 

Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 
Hamilton 

Whirlpool Corp 
Hamilton 

Ford Motor Co., Engineering & Foundry Div 
Lima Engineering Pit., Lima George Short 

Ohio Steel Foundry Co. Neville E. Smith 
P. O. Box 5, Lima 

Ford Motor Co., Assembly Plant 
Lorraine 

The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
515 Newman St., Mansfield 


Ed McGarrell 
Ernest M. Nelson 


Estate Div D. R. Lau 


Howard E. Danne 


Robert L. Mathews 
T 


Whirlpool Corp., Marion Div Hufert 
Marion 

Armco Steel Corp. Assn. farence Abell 
Middietown 


Kolcast Industries, Div. of Thompson Products, Inc. 
P. O. Box 250, Minerva Paul F. Benson 

Continental Can Co., Inc J. F. Grusenmeyer 
Mt. Vernon 

Burke Golf Equipment Corp W. OD. 
160 Essex St., Newark 

Heath Refinery, Pure Oil Co W 
Box 951, Newark 

Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp TW 
P.O. Box 671, Newark 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co 
P.O. Box 31, New Philadelphia 


Schaffner 


G. Dailey 


Dwyer 


orge Stahl 


o 
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Hartzell Propeller, Inc. 
r. U. Box 903, Piqua 


Ray Van De ‘srift 


Williams Manutactur.ig Co. Jim Secrest 
Gallia & Murray Sts., Portsmouth 
Goodyear Tire & kubber Co James A. Ci ‘tord 


ot. Marys 
Ford Moto. Co 

3020 Tiffin Road, Sandusky 
Phiico Corporation 

Sandusky 
Bauer Brochers Co. 

Sheridan Ave., Springfield 
Ownens-itlinois 

vr. U. Box 1035, Toledo 1 
Owens-Illinois, Duragias Center 

Adains & 14th St., Toledo 


Jerry B. Wiliams 
Richard J. Griffiths 
R. H. Jordan 
Harold Maytield 


C. E. Hol ster 


Owens-Ili:nois, Libbey Plant C. H. Chuc its 
Fi. ot Ash st., foiedo 

Owens-Illino.s, Tech Center H. F nk 
Westwood Ave., Toledo 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co Giibert Tucker 
Wooster 

U. S. Steel Corp., Youngstown Dist. Workers 


Youngstown Y W. T. Rosevear 
The T.mken Roller Bearing Co James Waers 
Zanesville 


OKLAHOMA (6) 


The B. F. Goodrich Company Guy A. Spa ng 
M.ami 

Corning Glass Works Jim Holland 
Muskogee 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Tulsa Div W. H. Williams 


2000 N. Memorial, Tulsa 


OREGON (5) 


Hyster Company 
2902 N.E. Ciackamas, Portland 8 

Owens-Illinois M. L. Cannoy 
P. O. Box /467, Portland 20 

State Farm Ins. Cos 
4600 25th Ave., N.E 


R. Walter Ager 


Don Miles 
Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA (2) 


Armstrong Cork Co H. A. Johnson 
Beaver Fails 

Edgar Thompson Works, U. S. Steel Corp 
Braddock P. G. Kirkpatrick 

Corning Glass Works Frank Whitter 
Bradford 

Avisco Emp. Ath. Assn. 
2880 Lovell Ave., Broomall 

Nationwide Ins. Cos 


Willard H. Hatcher 


Marty Fitzgerald 


43/ W. Main St., Butler 

Radio Corp. of America J. E. Simpson 
Box 440, Adams Ave.. Canonsburg 

Corning Giass Works Roger Joy 
Charseroi 

Ford Motor Co., Assembly Pit W. F. McCartney 


Front & Lloyd Sts 
Scott Paper Co. 
Front & Market Sts., Chester 


Chester 
Charles Hewlings 


Clairton Works, U. S. Steel Corp R. R. Furlong 
Clairton 

Owens-Illinoi L. R. Weinrich 
Clarion 

Lukens Steel Company *Earle Woodhull 
Coatesville 


Merck & Co., Inc. 

Danville (Riverside) 
Thompson Products, Inc. 

601 E. Market St., Danville 


“John Masteller 


Ralph Stintzcum, Jr. 


Irvin Works, U. S. Steel Corp F. A. Blanning 
Dravosburg 

The B. F. Goodrich Co C. J. Phillips 
DuBois 

Duquesne Works, U. S. Steel Corp A. L. Norman 


Duquesne 
American Sterilizer Co. 
2323 W. 24th St., Erie 
General Electric Co. 
2901 E. Lake Rd., Erie 1 


Herman J. Schodt 


David H. Coryell 


Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Corp P. C. Angle 
P. 0. Box 566, Erie 

The Bell Tel. Co. of Pa. (AT&T R. D. Huston 
210 Pine St., Harrisburg 

The Bell Tel. Co. of Pa Traffic Supv. Per 


231 State St., Harrisburg 
Nationwide Ins. Cos 

3607 Derry St., Harrisburg 
Thompson Products, Inc. Harry S. Wimer 

1400 N. Cameron St., Box 171, Harrisburg 
Fischer & Porter Co. Mrs. Esther Matthews 

County Line Road, Hatboro 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc. 

Jacksonville Rd., Hatboro 
Hershey Choc. Corp. Community Club 


T 


Eleanor Turns 


*Stanley G. Carter 
Ralph L. Hoar 


Hershey 

Armstrong Cork Co. A. H. Spinner 
Lancaster 

Hamiiton Watch Company G. Kenneth Weeks 
Lancaster 


Radio Corp. of America R. E 
Box 1140, New Holland Pike, Lancaster 
Sun Oil Company Wm. C. F. Ziegenfus 
Marcus Hook 
Homestead Dist. Works, U. S. Steel Corp 
Munhall H. H. Feit 
Johnson Bronze Co. Frank Pagley 


Slough, Jr 


S. Mill St., New Castle °j. F. Medure 
The B. F. Goodrich Co W. L. Carpenter 
Oaks 


RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
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D Th Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
335 Arch St., Philadelphia 3 H. J. Dickert 
al Electric Co A. T. Longmore 
}1 Elmwood Ave., Philadelphia 
G al Electric Co Ww. Cc 
33 Cuestnut St., Philadelphia 4 
C Ph ‘adelphia Electric Co. Samuel W. Rubenstein 
)0 Sanson St., Philadelphia 5 
A Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
30 Spring Garden St., 
hilade:phia 
Bell Tel. Co. of Pennsylvania 
Stanwix St., Pittsburgh 22 
B Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 
Xoppers Bidg., Pittsburgh 19 


Harris 


James H. Muckley 


Traffic Supyr. Per 


Virgil M. Beckett 


D U. S. Steel Corporation C. ti. wioore 

5 William Penn Pl., Piitsburgh 30: 
f tone Tire & Rubber Co E. T. Handley 

x 690, Pottstown 

A General Electric Co., Elec. D.v C. F. Walsh 
ifie'd & Saunders Aves., Scranton 

A St Farm Ins. Cos Ernie Hoffman 
) W. Sproul Rd., Springfield 

A ( ng Glass Works Leo Schosge 


lisboro 
A Wyeth Laboratories, Inc. 
11 E. Nield St., West Chester 


tue 


ames Rich 


RHODE ISLAND (1) 


A g Glass Works Russ H 
tal Falls 


White 


SOUTH CAROLINA (4) 


C E. |. duPont Savannah River Plant S. J. Tony Orsini 
Bidg. 719-A, Aiken 
B Riegel Textile Corp., Ware Shoals Div. 
Ware Shoals VW. M. Wilbanks 
TENNESSEE (4) 
F. Goodrich Company Allen M. O'Neal 
0. Box 720, Clarksville 
B Magnavox Co. of Tennessee Byron D ites 
eeneville 
A Blue Ridge Glass Corp. J. ti. Gatreil 
Kingsport 
C Tennessee Eastman Company Robert D. Delius 


Bldg. 89, c/o TERC, Kingsport 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Tennessee 
Memphis Paul Borda 
A State Farm Mutzal Auto Ins. Co Tom Gunne 


60 N.W. Broad St., Murfreesboro 

Union Carbide Nuciear Company H. R. Fayne 
Pit. X-10, P.O. Box X 34K95226, Oak Ridge 

ARO, Inc. G. M. Matlack 
P. O. Box 162, Tullahoma 

Lannom Manufacturing Co. 
West Lincoln, Tullahoma 


> wow 


Charies €. Parish 


TEXAS (6) 


Mason & Hanger, Silas Mason Co. 
P. O. Box 647, Amarillo 
Celanese Corp. of America R. M 
0. Box 428, Bishop 


> 


John Souther 


a 


Bielsteir 


D Chance Vought Club, Inc. Robert F. Janes 
P. O. Box 5907, Dallas 

B Ford Motor Co, Assembly Plant H. L. Hankins 
00 E. Grand Ave., Dailas 2 

Kodak Processing Laboratory J. T. Harrisen 

3131 Manor Way, Dallas J. D. Cook 

A State Farm Ins. Cos Ed Hudson 
1900 Preston Rd., Dallas 30 

A Superior Decals, Inc. Ted E. Brewer 


2829 Ft. Worth Ave., Dallas 11 
Temco Aircraft Corp. jim Bernard 
P. O. Box 6191, Dallas 22 E. &. Mitchell 


oO 


B Texas Instruments, Inc., Semi-Conductor Div. 
13500 North Central Expressway, Jim Wilhite 
Dallas 

B Bell Helicopter Corp. John E. Finn 
P. O. Box 482, Fort Worth 

A Coburn Vending Service Otho T. Coburn 


c/o CONVAIR, Fort Worth 

Convair, A Div. of Gen. Dynamics Corp. 
Fort Worth 

Panther Oil & Grease Mfg. Co. 
Box 711, Fort Worth 

The Sherwin-Williams Company 
2802 W. Miller Rd., Garland 

Temco Aircraft Corp H. Jone 
Box 1056, Greenville 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 
3609 Buffaio Speedway, Hous‘on 6 


o 


C. J. Hall 
T. G. Croft 
C. C. Carroll 


> > 


W. E. Jenkins 


> 


David G. Tusne 


A Texas Eastman Recreation Club Ferris Brown 
Longview 

B Pure Oil Company C. W. Cooper 

30x 237, Nederland 
A Celanese Corp. of America Roy . Russell 
P. 0. Box 937, Pampa 

The Champion Paper & F.bre Co A. M. Koury 
asadena 

The Babcock & Wilcox Co A_ A. Lee 


0. Box 38, Paris 
Diamond Alkali Company 
P. O. Box 686, Pasadena 
Ethyl Corporation 
P. O. Box 472, Pasadena 
A The Lubri-zol Corp Vic Calvert 
0. Box 992, Pasadena 


=> 


Willis G. Kennedy 


> 


Clarke E. Tippen 


1959 NIRA DIRECTORY 
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Union Carbide Chemicals Co H. L. Kerst 
P.O. Box 471, Texas City 

General Electric Co a awyet 
Box 206-A, Rt. 3, Tyler 

Owens. II!inois smith 
Waco 

UTAH (7) 

National Lead Company, Inc W. F. Carman 
Monticeilo 

Kaiser Steel Cort yn Peperaki 


nnyside 


VERMONT (1) 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
St. Johnsbury 


Leon Pelkey 
H. M. Goodchild 


VIRGINIA (2) 


tate Farm Ins. Co nod Clark 
1001 Emmet St., Charlottesville 
The Babcock & Wilcox Cc N.C. Jessen 
1201 Kemper St., Lynchb 
Nationwide ins. Co Barbara Salmon 
5401 Fort Ave., Lynchburg 
Ford Motor Co., Assembly Pit A. T. Castleman 
424 Springfield Ave., Norfolk 1 
General Electric Co Paul J. Caron 
p2c.alty Control! Dept., Waynesbor 
The Dow Chem.cal Company, James River Div 
Williamsburg J. R. Hodge 


WASHINGTON (5) 


ral Eiec. Co. Commun.ty Ho R. E. Anderson 

George Washington Way, Richland 

Boeing Airp.ane Company A. D. Scott 
2-1830 P. O. Box 3707, Seattle 24 

Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Cory AF. Miltner 
P.O. Box 621 Spokane 28 

Kaiser Alum. & Chem. Cort Trentwood Works 
»pokane 69 R. B. Gould 


WEST VIRGINIA (2) 


Electro Metailurgicai Co., Div. UCC John W. Mowrey 





Alloy 

Eastern Ga F cla n Bagwe:l 
Barrett 

Owens-Ili.no L. H. Nicolet 
Charlestor 

Union Carbide Chemicals Co D. W. McClung 
P.O. Box 2331, Charlesto 

Owens-IIlinoi C. R. Judy 
Fairmont 

International Nicke! Co., Inc. E. J. Kaiser 
Huntington 

Owens-Illinois T. C. Straw 
Huntington 

Standa:d Ultramarine & Color Co. Joe W. Bragg 
Huntington 18 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associate Fred H. Robertson 
Keystone 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associat James Zitzman 
Kopperstown 

Columbia-Southern Chemical Co. James F. Pulse 
P. 0. Box 191, New Martinsville 

Corning Glass Works Art Rutan 
Parkers) irg 

Union Carbide Chemicals Co. H. R. Lothes 
P. O. Box 8004, South Charleston 

Union Carbide Chemicals Co echnical Center 


south Charlestor 
Continental Can Cc 
15th & Jacob Sts 
P.O. Box 911, Wheel J. N. Markham 


Percy McDaniels 
Hazel Atlas Gass Div 


WISCONSIN (5) 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company C. T. Nye 
Beloit 

The Charmin Paper Products Co Nick M. Miketinac 
Green Bay 

Koh!er Company Roy A. Ebben 
Kohler 


Allen-Bradley Company Walter P. Sprangers 
136 W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 4 
Allis-Chalme:s Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee 1 
Ampco Meta! Co. 
1745 S. 33th St., Milwaukee 46 
The Fa:k Corpora-ion 
3001 W. Canal St., Milwaukee 8 
Miller Brewing Company 
4009 W. State St., Milwaukee 
Milwauke2 Gas Light Co. Lawrence E. Luedke 
626 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 1 
Northwestern Mutua! Life Ins. Co 
720 E. Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee 2 
Omar, Inc. 
2130 W. Clybourn Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 
235 Galena St., Milwaukee 1 
Western Machine Company 
180 W. Holt Ave., Milwaukee 7 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc 
Racine 


Carl Klandrud 
Robert R. Tews 
Patrick Feely, Jr. 


Gene Berce 


Gilbert W. Embury 
M. A. Maceau 
Victor Berger 

tohn O. Peters 


Roy Smith 


CANADA (8) 
British Columbia 


B British Columbia Elec. Co., Ltd. R. B. M.ddieton 
970 Burrard St., Vancouver : 
A British Columbia Elec. Co., Ltd R. H. Lund 


Victoria 


Manitoba 


A The Great-West Life Assurance Co. 
177 Lombard St., Winnipeg 2 


Miss J. Dodd 


Ontario 

A Canadian Oil Companies, Ltd. *Peter A. Tizard 
Corunna 

A Ethyl Corp. of Canada, Ltd. °C. G. Manore 
Corunna 

B Dominion Foundries & Steel, Ltd. A. Murray Dick 
Hamilton 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd 

Hamilton H. Funston 


A John Labatt Recreation Assn *Lee Harrower 
67 Price St., London 

B Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd 
Oakville 

A The Timken Roller Bearing Company 
1055 Talbot St., St. Thomas 

B Polymer Corp. Ltd. Rec. Club 
Sarnia 

A Sun Oil Company, Limited 

A 


Frank Yaeck 
Kenneth Holland 
*Jim Charrington 


*Robert Gander 
P. O. Box 307, Sarnia 

Automatic Canteen Co. of Canada, LtJ. 
1490 Birchmount Rd., *William La Bute 
Scarborough 

Avro Aircraft Ltd. Rec. Club 
Box 4004, Terminal A, Toronto 


D M. J. Dore 
B Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd. 

Cc 

8 


W. Alan Diehl 
Eglinton Ave., West, Toronto 9 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
120 Bloor St., East, Toronto 5 
Orenda Emp. Recreation Club 
Box 4015, Tezminal A, Toronto 
A State Farm Ins. Cos 
22 Bloor St., East, Toronto 7 
A Mutual Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
King Street South, Waterloo 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd —. Murray Leahey 
Windsor 


* John H. Sexton 
Ronald Forbes 
Cliff Fraser 


*Don Goodwin 


Quebec 


Price Brothers & Co., Ltd W. G. Farmer 
Chicoutimi 

B Price Brothers Recreation Assn. W. P. Orpen 
Kenogami 

Continental Can Co., Inc H. M. Colling 


P.O. Box 6104, Montreal 


MEXICO (6) 


A Anderson, Clayton & Co. S.A. de C.V. 
Apartado Postal 906, *Alfonso Moreno 
Monterrey, N.L. 


SAUDI ARABIA (1) 


Arabian American Oil Company 
(Idlewild Intl. Airport) 
General Office, Dhahran 


Qo 


S. T. Shultz 





ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
Prin. Repr. 


Allied Travel Inc 
103 Park Ave 


Hans M. Helbling 
New York 17, N.Y 
American Bowling Congress Frank Baker 
1572 E. Capitol Drive, Milwaukee, Wis 
AMF Pinspotters, Inc Jerry Donovan 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N 
Assn. of American Playing Card Mfrs John B. Powers 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N 


The Athletic Institute Col. Theodore P. Bank 
209 S. State St., Chicago 4, III 
Cowling Proprietors Assn. of America Howard Seehausen 

185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 
Champion Knitwear Co Sam Friedland 
Rochester 4 Y 
The Coca-Cola Company Gilmer G. Weston 
Drawer 1734, Atlanta 1, Ga 
The Flying Tiger Line Inc Brian W. Hayhoe 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
Hotel Fontainebleau (Miami Beach, Fla.) Joe Lucko 
203 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, III 
H.llerich & Bradsby Co., Inc Jack McGrath 
434 Finzer St., Louisville 2, Ky 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
430 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y 


Paul A. Gideonse 


Walter J. Peters 
Los Angeles 49 


Lans2air of California, Inc 
11973 San Vicente Bivd.. Rm. 207 
Calif 





socair Travel Service, Ir A 


Hamilton 
5 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


Natl. Assn. of Amusement Parks 


203 N. Wabash Ave 


Pools & Beaches 
Chicago 1, III John S. Bowman 
National Bowling Council E. Ebersole 


New York Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C 


National Golf Foundation 
407 S. Dearborn St 


Rex McMorris 


National Rifle Association 


J. H. Fauntleroy 
1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W C 


Washington 6, D 


National Sporting Goods Association G. Marvin Shutt 
116 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, III 

New York Convention & Visitors Bureau, Inc 
90 E. 42nd St., New York 17 Royal W. Ryan 

verseas National Airways Burweil, Jr 

1523 ‘'L’’ St., N.W., Washington 5, D 

Pan American World Airways System 


Henry W. Beardsley 
3-19 Bridge Plaza North i 


Long Island City 1 Y 
Pepsi-Cola Company 


George C 
57th St., New York 19, N 


Haas, Jr 


hakespeare Company E.R 


Hames 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The Shoreham Hotel 


Calvert & Connecticut, N.W 


John C 
Washington 8, D. C 


Egan 


Smith Enterprises, In 
122 E. Main St., Rock Hill, S.C 


Dick Burris 


Tandy Leather Cc 


Mary Frank 
Box 791, Fort Worth 


Texas 
Transport & Travel Contractors, Inc John Ricksen 
15 William St., New York 5, N.Y 
Vialdron & Company 
P_ 0. Box 659 


James J. Waldron 
Philadelphia 5, Pa 





AFFILIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Adams Travel Bureau Inc 
Land Title Bidg 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Herbert Lieberman 
Broad & Chestnut Sts 


Air-Flo Sportswear, Inc 


Irving Flasher 
119 N. 4th St 


Minneapolis, Minn 

Allen Travel Service, Inc S. T. Allen 
037 E. 14th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 

American Airlines, Inc R. W. Baker 
100 Park Ave. New York, N. Y 

Bankers & Merchants Travel Service A. Morsbach 

511 Fifth Ave , New York 17, N. Y 

nnett Tours, Inc 


Leeuwenburgh 
290 Madison Ave 


Helge W 
New York 17, N.Y 


Camden Park 


Robert N. Burley 
P.O. Box 1794 


Huntington, W. Va 


Columbia Artists Management, Inc 


Harry Beall 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19 


N.Y 


Consumer Standard 


Christina Ehlers 
P.O. Box 73, Torrance 


Calif 


Crosman Arms Co., Inc John R. Powers, Jr 
West Church St., Fairport, N. Y 
Crown Hotel 


Jerry Sussman 
4041 Collins Ave 


Miami Beach, Fla 


Delano Hotel 


Charles C 
1685 Collins Ave 


Goldberg 
Miami Beach 39, Fla 
Al Duorin Theatrical Agency Roy Kane 
54 W. Randolph St., Chicago i 

Empire Producing Company 


George W. De Haven, Jr 
12th & Grand, Room 526 


Kansas City 6, Mo 


Fuclid Beach Park The Humphrey Co 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Films Incorporated 


Elliott C. Morris 
1150 Wilmette Ave 


Wilmette, II/ 


Geauga Lake Park, Inc Charles W. Schryer 

Geauga Lake, Ohio 

Giass Dome Tours, Inc Abraham Stein 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 

Hightower Laboratories 
4029 Beverly Blvd 


Charles C 
Calif 


Hightower 
Los Angeles 4 


International Playing Card Co., Inc D. F. Brookbanks 
1123 Mercer St., Windsor, Ont., Canada 
Kalbfleisch Travel Agency. Inc 


Newell Grinnell 
17 Clinton Ave., South 


Rochester 4, N. Y 


Kennywood Park Corp 


Carl Henninger 
Farmers Bank Bldg 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


Lakeview Amusement Company 
Washington Park, Michigan City, Ind 


Harold K. Barr 


The E. F. MacDonald Travel Company 
5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill 


Dick Todd 


Hotel Manhattan 
8th Ave., 44 to 45th Sts., 


William H. Hutchinson 
New York 36, N.Y 


L & C. Mayers Company 
516 W. 34th St., New York 1 


Edward deBear 
N.Y 


National Employee Tours, Inc 
22 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N 


Clement J. Morgan 


Hotel New Yorker Charles Tierney 
34th St. at 8th Ave., New York 1, N 
No;thwest Auto. Prods. Co 


Griswold Vending Div 
1700 Linden Ave 


Minneapolis 3, Minn R. T. Steiner 


Div. A. T. Henderson, Inc 


Overseas Travel Co 
23 Evanston, III 


823 Grey Ave John C. Rip 
Riverview Park 
3300 N. Western Ave 


William B. Schmidt 
Chicago, III 


John B. Rogers Produc.:ng Co Wm. W. Munsey 
Fostoria, Ohio 
Schine Enterprises Inc Seymour L. Morris 
40 N. Main St., Gloversville, N. Y 
Michael Todd Company, Inc Ira Mangel 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y 
Transmarine Tours, Inc 
Group Tours Div 
500 Fifth Ave 


Thomas A. Broderick 


New York 36, N.Y 

Transocean Air Lines Wm. Leonard 
> O. Box 1169, Oakland 4, Calif 

Trans World Airlines, Inc Dir. Passenger Sales 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 


The United States Playing Card Co 


Allison F. Stanley 
Beech St. & Park Ave., Cincinnati 12 


Ohio 


Willow Point Park 


Irving Glicken 
1120 Bay Road 


Webster, N. Y 


World Educational Travel 


James Lynch 
27 Gerry Rd., Brookline, Mass 





INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


Affiliation 


Claude M. Alexander 
llth & Washington Sts 


YMCA 
Wilmington, Del 


Jackson M. Anderson 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 


AAHPER 
D.C 


Ralph J. Andrews N. C. Recreation Comm 
Mansion Park Bldg., Raleigh, N. C 


Raymond G. Benson 
5216 W. 10th St 


Veterans Admin 
Indianapolis, Ind 


California Recreation Commission 

312 W. Fifth St., Rm. 714, Los Angeles 13, Calif 
California Recreation Commission 

722 Capitol Ave., Rm. 3076, Sacramento 14, Calif 


Dr. A. Lester Crapser 
122 Chestnut St 


YMCA 
Springfield, Mass 


Delmer M. Earle 


Municipal Recreation Comm 
17 Drake St 


Marathon, Ont., Canada 
Martha Fitzgerald 
410 South Central, Paris, III 


Girl Scouts 


Dmitri P. Goloubef Sports Center 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 

Daniel B. Green West Suburban YMCA Indus. Program 
31 E. Ogden Ave., La Grange, III 


Cy Grossman 


Recreation Leader 
811 Walton Ave 


, New York 51, N 


Thomas |. Hines Dept. of Industrial Recreation 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N 


Owen C. Jones Industrial Athletic Association 
21 12th St., Oakland 7, Calif 


Al LaGasse American Institute of Park Executives 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va 


Paul F. Magee Drexel Foundation, Inc 
Drexel Community Center, Drexel, N 


Howard A. Morris Recreational-Travel Sec 
State Office Bldg., Jefferson City, Mo 


Joseph Prendergast 


National Recreation Association 
8 W. Eighth St., New York 11, N.Y 


Frederick R. Ridolf Long Island | ind 
4 Carlin Place, Great Neck, L. |., N.Y 

Joseph R. Rimany, Jr C4 
136 W. Main St., Waterbury, Conn 


Keith B. Roys City Recreation | ept 
706 Sixth St., Coronado, Calif 
Mary Jo Russ 


United Service Organization 
359 Granby St 


Norfolk, Va 


Olive M. Salt City Recreation Lept 
1108 Bissell Ave., Richmond, Calif 


Paul Schultz 
1528 Locust St., St 


YMCA Industrial ¢ 
Louis, Mo 


Edwin Scott 
20 Summer St., Pawtucket, R. | 


State Teachers College 
State University of N. Y., Cortland, N.Y 


Recreatio 


James S. Stevens Bruce Park Clubhouse 
Greenwich, Conn 

Carl F. Stokes, Jr Board of Rec. Commissioners 
1000 Route +10, Whippany, N 

Robert E. Tannehill Lake Shore Club 
540 Locust Road, Wilmette, III 

S. James Vento 


YMCA 
52 Howe St 


New Haven, Conn 





HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 


Affiliation 


Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood 
Assoc. Dean 
755 North Berendo 


Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 29, Calif 


Dr. Harold D. Meyer N.C 
Box 1139, Chapel Hill, N.C 


Recreation Commission 





INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
COUNCIL AFFILIATION 


Associated Industrial Recreation Council 
Jack Killion, President 
1111 West Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif 

Industrial Recreation Council of Greater Chicago 
John Crnich, Pres., c/o R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co 
350 E 22nd St., Chicago 16, Ill 


Cicero Manufacturers Recreation Association 
Robert Woodrick, President 
2444 S. Cicero Ave., Cicero 50, III 


Columbus Industrial Recreation Association 
George Novotny, President 
c/o North American Aviation, Columbus, Ohio 


Industrial Recreation Association of Dayton 
L. E. Pointer, Pres., c/o Airtemp Div., Chrysler Corp 
Leo & Webster St., Dayton, Ohio 


Industrial Recreation Association of Detroit 
Henry B. Lyon, Pres., c/o Vickers, Inc 
1400 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 38, Mich 


Long Island Industrial Recreation Association 
Frederick R. Ridolf, Pres., c/o Long Island Fund 
Roosevelt Field, N. Y 


Milwaukee Ct. Industrial Recreation Council Inc 
Andy Thon, Exec. Secy 
1216 N. 43rd St., Milwaukee 8, Wis 


Industrial Recreation Directors Assn. of New York 
David F. Chapin, Pres., c/o Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y 


North Texas Industrial Recreation Association 
M. McManis, Secy-Treas 
P.O. Box 6191, Dallas 22, Texas 


Industrial Athletic Assn. of Metropolitan Oakland 
Owen C. Jones, Secy., Board of Directors 
21 Twelfth St., Oakland 7, Calif 


Industrial Athi. Assn. of St. Louis & St. Louis Ct 
Paul Schultz, Secy 
YMCA, 1528 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo 
San Diego Industrial Recreation Council 
Ralph C. Smith, Secy-Treas 
Admin. Bldg., Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif 


Southern California Recreation Council 
John J. Link, Pres., c/o Ramo-Wooldridge Corp 
P.O. Box 45215 Airport Sta., Los Angeles 45, Calif 


Waterbury Industrial Recreation Association 
Joseph R. Rimany, Jr., Director 
YMCA, Health & Physical Education Dept., 
Waterbury, Conn 


RECREATION MANAGEMENT 
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AFFILIATE MEMBERSHIP 


Adams Travel Bureau Inc 
Land Title Bidg 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Herbert Lieberman 
Broad & Chestnut Sts 


Air-Flo Sportswear, Inc 


Irving Flasher 
119 N. 4th St., Minneapolis, Mins 
Aller 


Travel Service, Inc :. F 
037 E. 14th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Allen 


American Airlines, Inc 
100 Park Ave. New York, N. Y 


R. W. Baker 


Bankers & Merchants Travel Service A. Morsbach 
511 Fifth Ave , New York 17, N.Y 
nnett Tours, Inc 


Leeuwenburgh 
90 Madison Ave 


Helge W 
New York 17, N. Y 
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Robert N. Burley 
P.O. Box 


1794, Huntington, W. Va 


imbia Artists Management, Inc Harry Beall 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y 
Consumer Standard 

P.O. Box 73, Torrance 


Christina Ehlers 
Calif 


Crosman Arms Co., Inc 
West Church St., Fairport 


John R. Powers, Jr 


N.Y 


Crown Hotel 


Ho Jerry Sussman 
4041 Collins Ave 


Miami Beach, Fla 
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\ Charles C 
1685 Collins Ave 


Beach 39, Fla 


Goldberg 
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Al Duorin Theatrical Agency 


{ Roy Kane 
54 W Chicago 1, Ill 


4 W. Randolph St 


re Producing Company 


m| George W. De Haven, Jr 
2th & Grand, Room 526 


Kansas City 6, Mo 


Euclid Beach Park The Humphrey Co 
Cleveland 10, Ohio 

Films Incorporated 
1150 Wilmette Ave 


Elliott C. Morris 


Wilmette, II 


Geauga Lake Park, In 
Geauga Lake, Ohio 


Charles W. Schryer 


Glass Dome Tours, Inc 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36. N. Y 


Abraham Stein 


Hightower Laboratories 


4029 Beverly Blvd 


Charles C 
Calif 


Hightower 
Los Angeles 4 


International Playing Card Co., Inc D. F 
1123 Mercer St., Windsor, Ont., Canada 


Brookbanks 


Kalbfleisch Travel Agency. Inc 


Newel! Grinnell 
Clinton Ave., South, Rochester 4, N.Y 


Kennywood Park Corp 
Farmers Bank Bldg., 


Carl Henninger 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Lakeview Amusement Company 
Washington Park, Michigan City, Ind 


Harold K. Barr 


The E. F. MacDonald Travel Company 
5 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill 


Dick Todd 


Hotel Manhattan 


William H. Hutchinson 
8th Ave., 44 to 45th Sts., Y 


New York 36 


& C. Mayers Company 
516 W 34th St., New York 1 


Edward deBear 
N.Y 


National Employee Tours, Inc 
22 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


Clement J. Morgan 


Hotel New Yorker 


Charles Tierney 
34th St. at 8th Ave 


New York 1, N 


Northwest Auto. Prods. Co., 


Griswold Vending Div 
1700 Linden Ave 


Minneapolis 3, Minn R. T. Steiner 


Div. A. T. Henderson, Inc 
Evanston, Ill 


Overseas Travel Co., 
823 Grey Ave John C. Rip 
Riverview Park 
3300 N. Western Ave 


William B. Schmidt 
Chicago, III 


John B. Rogers Produc:ng Co 
Fostoria, Ohio 


Wm. W. Munsey 


Schine Enterprises Inc 
40 N. Main St., Gloversville, N. Y 


Seymour L. Morris 


Michael Todd Company, Inc 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y 


Ira Mangel 


Transmarine Tours, Inc 
Group Tours Div 
500 Fifth Ave 


Thomas A. Broderick 


New York 36, N.Y 
Transocean Air Lines 
P.O. Box 1169, Oakland 4, Calif 


Wm. Leonard 


Trans World Airlines, Inc Dir 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N 


Passenger Sales 


The United States Playing Card Co 
Beech St. & Park Ave., Cincinnati 12 


Allison F 
Ohio 


Stanley 


Willow Point Park 


Irving Glicken 
1120 Bay Road 


Webster, N. Y 


World Educational Travel 
27 Gerry Rd., Brookline, Mass 


James Lynch 





INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


Affiliation 


Claude M. Alexander 
llth & Washington Sts 


YMCA 
. Wilmington, Del 


Jackson M. Anderson 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C 


AAHPER 


Ralph J. Andrews 
Mansion Park Bldg 


N.C. Recreation Comm 
Raleigh, N. C 


Raymond G. Benson 
5216 W. 10th St 


Veterans Admin 
Indianapolis, Ind 


California Recreation Commission 
312 W. Fifth St., Rm. 714, Los Angeles 13, Calif 


California Recreation Commission 
722 Capitol Ave., Rm. 3076, Sacramento 14, Calif 
Dr. A. Lester Crapser 
122 Chestnut St 


YMCA 
Springfield, Mass 


Delmer M. Earle 
17 Drake St 


Municipal Recreation Comm 
Marathon, Ont., Canada 


Martha Fitzgerald 
410 South Central 


Girl Scouts 
Paris, Ill 


Dmitri P. Goloubef 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 


Sports Center 


Daniel B. Green 


West Suburban YMCA Indus. Program 
31 E. Ogden Ave 


La Grange, Ill 


Cy Grossman 
811 Walton Ave 


Recreation Leader 
New York 51, N 


Thomas |. Hines Dept. of Industrial Recreation 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Owen C. Jones Industrial Athletic Association 
21 12th St., Oakland 7, Calif 


Al LaGasse American Institute of Park Executives 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va 


Paul F. Magee Drexel Foundation, Inc 
Drexel Community Center, Drexel, N. C 


Howard A. Morris 
State Office Bldg 


Recreational-Travel Sec 
Jefferson City, Mo 


Joseph Prendergast 


National Recreation Association 
8 W. Eighth St Y 


New York 11 


Frederick R. Ridolf 
4 Carlin Place, Great Neck, L. |., N 


Long Island 


Joseph R. Rimany, Jr 
136 W. Main St., Waterbury, Conn 


Keith B. Roys City Recreation 
706 Sixth St., Coronado, Calif 


Mary Jo United Service Organizations 


Russ 
359 Granby St., Norfolk, Va 


Olive M. Salt 
1108 Bissell Ave 


City Recreation 
, Richmond, Calif 


Paul Schultz 
1528 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo 


YMCA Industrial (¢ 
Edwin Scott 
20 Summer St., Pawtucket, R. | 


State Teachers College 
State University of N. Y 


Recreatior 
Cortland, N.Y 


James S. Stevens 
Greenwich, Conn 


Bruce Park Clubt 


Carl F. Stokes, Jr Board of Rec 
1000 Route +10, Whippany, N. J 


Commissi 


Robert E. Tannehill 
540 Locust Road, Wilmette, III 


Lake Shore 


S. James Vento 


52 Howe St., New Haven, Conn 
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Dr. Floyd R. Eastwood 
Assoc. Dean 
755 North Berendo, Los Angeles 29, Calif 


Los Angeles State Co 


Dr. Harold D. Meyer N.C 


2 Recreation Comm 
Box 1139, Chapel Hill, N.C 
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INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
COUNCIL AFFILIATION 


Associated Industrial Recreation Council 
Jack Killion, President 
1111 West Olive Ave., Burbank, Calif 


Industrial Recreation Council of Greater Chicago 
John Crnich, Pres., c/o R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co 
350 E 22nd St., Chicago 16, Ill 


Cicero Manufacturers Recreation Association 
Robert Woodrick, President 
2444 S. Cicero Ave., Cicero 50, III 


Columbus Industrial Recreation Association 
George Novotny, President 
c/o North American Aviation, Columbus, Ohio 


Industrial Recreation Association of Dayton 
E. Pointer, Pres., c/o Airtemp Div., Chrysler Cory 
Leo & Webster St., Dayton, Ohio 


Industrial Recreation Association of Detroit 
Henry B. Lyon, Pres., c/o Vickers, Inc 
1400 Oakman Blvd., Detroit 38, Mich 


Long Island Industrial Recreation Association 
Frederick R. Ridolf, Pres., c/o Long Island Fund 
Roosevelt Field, N. Y 


Milwaukee Ct. Industrial Recreation Council Inc 
Andy Thon, Exec. Secy 
1216 N. 43rd St., Milwaukee 8, Wis 


Industrial Recreation Directors Assn. of New York 
David F. Chapin, Pres., c/o Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N.Y 
North Texas Industrial Recreation Association 
M. McManis, Secy-Treas 
P.O. Box 6191, Dallas 22, Texas 


Industrial Athletic Assn. of Metropolitan Oakland 
Owen C. Jones, Secy., Board of Directors 
21 Twelfth St., Oakland 7, Calif 


Industria! Athl. Assn. of St 
Paul Schultz, Secy 
YMCA, 1528 Locust St., St 


Louis & St. Louis Ct 


Louis 3, Mo 


San Diego Industrial Recreation Council 

Ralph C. Smith, Secy-Treas 

Admin. Bldg., Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif 
Southern California Recreation Council 

John J. Link, Pres., c/o Ramo-Wooldridge Corp 

P. O. Box 45215 Airport Sta., Los Angeles 45, Calif 
Waterbury Industrial Recreation Association 

Joseph R. Rimany, Jr., Director 

YMCA, Health & Physical Education Dept 

Waterbury, Conn 


RECREATION MANAGEM: 




















continued from preceding page 
7. Covered Grill Area (steak roasts, 
barbecues and clambakes). 
C. Management—via Employee Rela- 
tions Department Representative. 
1. Resident Manager has house on 
property. 
2. One regular caretaker on his staff 
—extra assistance as needed. 
3. Grounds crew under separate gen- 
eral-area direction (General Main- 
tenance Department). 
Total Use (Attendance) to Date: 
Year Total Events Total Attendance 
1957 195 15,887 
1956 181 14,729 
1955 143 12,077 
1954 123 12,570 


Total Attendance 55,263 
Activities for 1957: 
Showers 
Card Parties 
Meetings (Include Open House, 
Camera Club, Garden Club, 
Toastmaster, Vet’s, and 
Supervisors ) 16 
Retirement Parties 20 
Christmas 10 
Other Parties (includes picnics) 40 
Clambakes (about 50% mixed 
and 50% male) 


23 


Pioneers’ Picnic (Big event 
of the year) 
Department Information 
Meetings 29 
Total 195 


G. E.’2s NEW PARK 
DANIEL H. ZIEVERINK, Super- 


visor, Employee Services, General 
Electric Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

In 1956 General Electric’s Employees 
Activities Association purchased 93 
acres of property approximately six 
miles from our plant for purposes of 
developing the property into an all- 
inclusive recreation facility. 

A professional planner was hired to 
master plan the 93-acre development. 
Long range plans call for a_ picnic 
area, ball diamonds, model plane circle, 
archery area, recreation building, golf 
course and swimming pool. 

The development of the park is to be 
financed from the commissions from 
vending machines located throuchout 
our plant. 

On July 15th of this year the park 
is scheduled to open. Prior to this 
opening we intend to hire a qualified 


park supervisor who will be responsi- 
ble for service and maintenance. 

The activity planning will continue 
to be done by our recreation section at 
the plant. 

An administrative center is being 
planned at the end of the entrance 
road; this center will serve as a con- 
trol point for admittance, house the 
park supervisor, control equipment, op- 
erate the miniature golf course and 
serve as a first aid center. 

Play equipment will separate re- 
served areas from open areas. Play 
areas have been planned for various 
age groups. Fenced in areas will be 
provided for infants and_ pre-school 
children. There will also be play- 
ground equipment for school age chil- 
dren. Play areas for adults will include 
such facilities as horseshoes, shuffle- 
board, volleyball, table tennis, badmin- 
ton and tetherball. 

We plan to close the park two days 
a week in order to cut operating costs. 
The park will open at 10:30 a.m. and 
close at 10:30 p.m. GEEAA member- 
ship cards will admit employees to the 
park and our operating rules in rela- 
tion to guest admittance will be that a 
member may bring one guest family to 
the park with them. 





“Vhe Easy Way “Jo Learn 


Golf Rules” 


23” x 35”’ WALL CHART 


only 50c each 


A new, eye-catching wall chart on 
the Rules of Golf, printed in two 
colors on heavy, durable paper — 
ideal for framing or for bulletin 
board display. Features the 60 hu- 
morous cartoons taken from the pop- 
ular NGF booklet “The Easy Way To 
learn Golf Rules.” 

ORDER NOW! 





To: NATIONAL GOLF FOUNDATION 
407 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me “The Easy Way to Learn 
Golf Rules” wall charts at 50c each. 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


1959 NIRA ANNUAL 














PANEL IX 





Rifle and Pistol Programs 


CHAIRMAN: Frank C. Daniel, Secretary 


National Rifle Association of America, Washington, D. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


by Panel Chairman 


An ideal form of recreation has been 
defined many times. It is not my point 
to attempt redefinition. Certain quali- 
ties of an ideal recreation program are 
obvious. It should have appeal to the 
largest possible group. It should be a 
participant activity as opposed to sim- 
ply a spectator sport. It should call 
for a healthful degree of physical ac- 
tivity but not exclude the elderly, the 
young and the non-athlete. It should 
permit young and old, strong and not- 
so-strong, men and women, to take part 
on an equal basis. Finally, and this is 
important in an industrial application, 
it must be year-around, all-weather 
and not costly. 

Sounds like a big order? It is. Yet 
in the two most popular forms of par- 
ticipant recreation in the United 
States, fishing and shooting, we see a 
fulfillment of those ideals. For pur- 
poses of organized recreation, shooting 
most completely fits the specifications 
outlined. 

Shooting with the rifle, pistol and 
shotgun is as traditional in our coun- 
try as bacon and eggs for breakfast. 
It is a sport in which families can and 
do take part together, in which mom 
has a good chance to take dad, and 
junior can occasionally whip them 
both. It is a competitive sport but one. 
like golf, in which success goes to the 
one who best disciplines himself. 

Indoor and outdoor ranges make 
shooting a year-around, all-weather ac- 
tivity. Indoor ranges are usually 15, 20 
or 50 feet in length. Permanent in- 
door installations involve an element 
of original cost. Part-time ranges us- 
ing gymnasiums or recreation halls are 
relatively inexpensive. Outdoor ranges 
for rifle, pistol or shotgun, which re- 
quire land and some permanent con- 
struction, represent a degree of invest- 
ment but need not be costly. Many 
shooting groups use existing military 
facilities and military equipment and 
ammunition, provided by Federal law. 
Subsequent speakers will tell you about 
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recreational shooting programs already 
under way. It is a rapidly growing 
recreational activity. 

I represent the National Rifle As- 
sociation of America, the oldest and 
largest sportsmen’s organization in the 
United States. We are non-profit and 
self-supporting. We encourage recrea- 
tional shooting with shotgun, rifle, 
pistol and air gun. We are prepared to 
give you tangible aid in putting shoot- 
ing programs into action. No group 
need be apprehensive about how to 
begin—we want to shoot but what do 
we do? 

Shooting is a nationwide program, 
well-established and gaining in popu- 
larity. Under National Rifle Associa- 
tion guidance, training courses have 
heen established. Standard awards are 
available which anyone can shoot for. 
Individual and club competitions are 
widespread and shooting leagues are 
especially popular. Shooting has as a 
“packaged program” that any group 
can have for the asking, “how-to-do- 
it” information on organization, in- 
struction, competitions, range building 
and equipment plus many other serv- 
ices available to you on request, The 
National Rifle Association is a service 
organization with a program that is a 
natural for industrial recreation. 


SAAMI SERVICES 
A. A. RIEHL, Manager, Shooting 


Promotion, Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. 

Shooting for pastime and amuse- 
ment is a pioneer game in this coun- 
try ... is thoroughly American and I 
sincerely believe that shooting pro- 
grams sponsored as a feature of indus- 
trial recreational activity can be good 
for industry . . . for employees, both 
men and women . . . and for the shoot- 
ing sports. 

There can be no great question 
about the popularity of shotgun sports 
when it is realized that practically 15 
million hunting licenses were sold in 
this country in 1957. Hunting license 


shooting covers only a few months per 
year—whereas the gun club offers 12 
months of shooting to everyone inter- 
ested. 

As a member of the Gun and Am. 
munition industry for more than 40 
years, I have always been keenly in- 
terested in the shotgun shooting games 

. . trap and skeet shooting . . . and 
at this time I would like to stress the 
down-to-earth spirit of democracy that 
exists at any gun club I have ever been 
in contact with. 

Here is a participation sport where 
management, staff, and every employee 
can meet on a level of pure sports- 
manship, with no questions asked other 
than, “How many did you break?”. | 
have seen this democratic influence at 
work in many gun clubs and _ have 
often made the statement “Show me a 
town with a good gun club and I'll 
show you a town that is far above the 
average in its business relationships up 
and down Main Street.” 

Now with the growing trend in In- 
dustry toward the creation of shooting 
clubs within their own corporate or- 
ganization, the spirit of democracy and 
good-fellowship that is certain to pre- 
vail at your recreational facility is 
bound to be good for your industrial 
relations, and I’m confident that some 
members of this panel will attest this 
fact through experiences in their own 
organizations. 

As the growth and success of shoot- 
ing clubs materially affects our volume, 
the Gun and Ammunition Industry, in- 
dividually, and through their Small 
Arms and Ammunition Manufacturers’ 
Institute, have a definite assistance 
program that is available to clubs when 
they are going through the preliminary 
stages of organization; but this is the 
only time we can really help for a club 
can get started and continue success- 
fully only through promotional effort 
at the local level. 

SAAMI features a series of well- 
edited booklets that create the urge to 
fire a gun; and two adult booklets, 
“Handbook on Shotgun Shooting” and 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 
“Handbook on Small Bore Rifle Shoot- 
ing,” both selling at 25¢ per copy and 
both containing proven methods for 
improvement of individual scores that 
would cost you and me thousands of 
dollars to reproduce in personal ex- 
perience. 

Our own promotion includes a series 
of booklets on How to Organize a Gun 
Club; How to Operate a Gun Club; 
and how to handle a tournament, be- 
sides a full series of layout diagrams 
for trap and skeet ranges, and a full 
complement of promotional literature. 
Each manufacturer, naturally, has a 
duplicate program. 

Between SAAMI, The National Rifle 
Association and the manufacturers, a 
promotional program is constantly be- 
ing carried on that very apparently is 
causing a revival of shooting interest 
in this country. As a matter of fact, I 
believe this forum is a by-product of 
this revival. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS 


C. JAMES MOYER, Asst. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Kodak Park Ath- 
letic Association, Rochester, New 
York. 

The Kodak Park Athletic Associa- 
tion pistol and rifle range was first 
opened in the fall of 1952. Live ammu- 
nition is used and there are five firing 
points with a separator between each. 
The firing range is twenty yards long 
and targets are fastened to retractable 
carriers. The Club is a member of the 
National Rifle Association as is nearly 
every individual that uses the range. 

The Pistol Club meets once a week 
and has an average of fifty shooters a 
night. Open shooting, plus the Na- 
tional Match Course, is fired each eve- 
ning. This tends to stimulate interest 
in the forty-man league and also those 
individuals whose interest is solely 
practice. Our ten best shooters are en- 
tered as a team in the eight-team 
County League. 

The Men’s Rifle League, consisting 
of twenty-five shooters, meets once a 
week and uses a fifty-foot range. All 
four positions are used—prone, kneel- 
ing, standing and offhand. 

Six of our rifle shooters are qualified 
NRA instructors and have been very 
instrumental in the Junior Rifle Pro- 
gram that we have. In New York State 
an individual under twenty-one years 
of age cannot obtain a hunting license 
unless he has passed the State Hunter 
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Safety Course which consists of a four- 
hour session of instruction and exami- 
nation. We have divided this Course 
into two two-hour periods and any boy 
or girl, fourteen years of age or older. 
is eligible. After the Hunter Safety, 
the boys and girls are qualified to take 
the NRA Basic Rifle Course for a 
seven-week period and are then al- 
lowed to shoot in the league with em- 
ployees. 

Medals are furnished for all rifle and 
pistol league winners by the KPAA 
and brassards are obtained from the 
NRA for any individual able to qualify 
in the different classifications. All 
shooters are required to wear safety- 
glasses while on the range, and also be 
members of the KPAA Rod and Gun 
Club. Membership in this organization 
is one dollar per year. 

Publicity is handled in various ways. 
Perhaps the most effective being a Rod 
and Gun Club Newsletter which is sent 
to each member every six weeks, The 
Eastman Kodak weekly bulletin, “Ko- 
dakery”, also carries publicity on all 
clubs and two hundred bulletin boards 
are located throughout the plant for 
poster publication. 


FRANCIS E. HOWELL, SR., Em- 
ployees Activities Supervisor, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., East 
Alton, Illinois. 

Our rifle facilities consist of 12 cov- 
ered firing points with target holders 
at 50 and 100 yards for small bore or 
big bore rifle shooting. The rifle range 
is converted to 25 firing points with 
target holders at 50 feet for Junior 
rifle shooting. We have 18 covered 
firing points for pistol shooting with 
stationary target holders at 50 yards 
and turning target holders at 25 yards. 

The ranges are open on Saturdays 
only. Adult rifle teams of employees 
fire on Saturday afternoons. They fire 
the Dewar Course which is 50 shots at 
50 yards and 20 shots at 100 yards 
with a possible of 400 points. All team 
shooting is .22 caliber. Junior shooters 
use the range on Saturday mornings. 

Tt is not restricted to children of 
employees, but any boy or girl from 9 
to 19 years of age are welcome. All 
shooting is at 50 feet. The Westerner 
Junior Rifle Club is affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association and the Jun- 
iors shoot for NRA Junior awards 
which are stocked on the range and 
can be purchased as soon as scored 
targets are recorded. 

There have been 13 Juniors quali- 
fied for the Expert Rifleman rating and 


3 of these have also completed qualifi- 
cation for the Distinguished Rifleman 
rating, which is the highest rating 
available to Juniors. 

Each new Junior shooter is required 
to attend a safety class in which he is 
instructed in the safe handling of fire- 
arms, taught the basic rules of shoot- 
ing, such as sight picture, trigger 
squeeze, use of the rifle sling, explana- 
tion of the different positions, and the 
rules of conduct while on the range. 
before being allowed to do any actual 


shooting. 
There are 6 relays of 410 minutes 
each in which each shooter fires 20 


shots in an allotted time limit of 20 
minutes. The balance of 20 minutes is 
used in changing targets and getting 
a new relay on the line. 

Junior rifle firing is not in strict 
accordance to NRA Rules and there are 
four qualified instructors present to 
supervise and assist on each relay. The 
program has grown from about 25 the 
first year to approximately 150 at 
present, which is the capacity of our 
range. 

Adult shooting of pistol is scheduled 
for employee teams on Saturday morn- 
ings and is open to the public in the 
afternoon. No one under 18 is permit- 
ted to fire on the pistol range. 

All pistol shooting is done according 
to NRA Rules. The course of fire for 
employee teams is twice over the Na- 
tional Match Course, or a total of 60 
shots for record, divided into 3 
matches of 20 shots each at 50 yards 
Slow Fire, 25 yards Timed Fire, 25 
yards Rapid Fire. There are 3 in- 
structors assigned to the Pistol Range 
during team shooting and 2 available 
during the afternoon to supervise and 
instruct the general public. 

The Company supplies all equip- 
ment necessary for the shooter to par- 
ticipate. This includes 24 Junior rifles, 
12 adult rifles with scopes, 24 pistols, 

& spotting scopes, 26 rifle shooting 
coats, rifle ground cloths, targets, ete. 
.22 caliber ammunition is sold at the 
range for use on the range only. Com- 
petent instructors and riflemen are 
available to assist the general public in 
sighting in a rifle of any caliber if it is 
judged to be in sound condition and 
the owner supplies the ammunition. 

I would like to mention our trap and 
skeet shooters just briefly. Our trap 
fields are open on Monday evenings for 
Industrial shooting only. The Indus- 
trial League consists of 16 teams from 
various companies in the area. Both 

continued on page 32 
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the trap and skeet fields are open on 
Wednesday for practice 
shooting. On Saturday mornings our in- 
terdepartmental leagues shoot, the after- 
noons are available for practice shoot- 
ing. There are expert instructors avail- 
able at all times to help beginner shoot- 
ers. All league shooting is done on a 
handicap basis. This gives beginner 
shooters an equal opportunity in shoot- 
ing with or against the better shooters. 
Guns and targets are furnished by the 
Company, if needed, or shooters may 
use their own guns. Ammunition is 
sold at both fields for use there only. 

[ would also like to make mention 
of Nilo Farms, our shooting preserve. 
A shooting preserve is an acreage 
either privately owned or leased on 
which propagated game is released for 
the purpose of hunting, usually for a 
fee, over an extended season desig- 
nated by your State Game Department. 

The purpose of this preserve is to 
take the pressure off the game in the 
wilds and is also an added income to 
the farmers operating these preserves. 
Naturally, all arms and ammunition in- 
dustries are concerned about this. 
SAAMI has three men working full 
time to assist the farmers who might 
want to open a shooting preserve. The 
services are free and they instruct these 
men as to the release of game and 
where to purchase it. 

As part of our own preserve devel- 
opment, we are maintaining Nilo 
Farms which are being used for the 
purpose of research and demonstra- 
tion. Both pheasant and duck shooting 
is done at Nilo. Most hunters have the 
idea that this is a rich man’s game but 
this is not true. Preserve shooting 
prices are within the reach of any 
hunter. 

Tn closing, I would like to make use 
of a slogan coined by the great Herb 
Parsons, our exhibition shooter. “Take 
a boy hunting and you won’t have to 
go hunting for your boy.” I think that 
this might hold true in other forms of 
shooting as well. 


evenings 


INFORMAL PROGRAM 
WILLIAM EHNERT, Recreation 


Director, Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 

Everyone on this panel but myself 
has a well-rounded shooting program. 
So, at the expense of making some 
new enemies, and I hope a few friends, 
| want to tell you why we don’t have 
a better Gun Club. 
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Our Rod and Gun Club has about 
700 members. They elect their officers, 
make all the rules and plan the pro- 
grams. 

It is the policy of our clubs to 
spread the wealth among as many 
people as possible. About 30 of these 
700 members are interested in shoot- 
ing. Naturally the officers have to 
spread the budget rather thin over this 
minority. We don’t have a range of 
our own, so we are forced to pay the 
prevailing price of $3.25 for a round 
of 25 at a neighboring Gun Club. The 
boys shoot two rounds and pay for one. 
The Club absorbs the other half, but 
can afford only one a year. 

Let’s face it—shooting is not a cheap 
sport for the average fellow. My friends 
on the panel might say it compares 
favorably with golf or fishing. That 
is granted, dollar-wise, but is not nearly 
as time consuming. A round of golf at 
$3.25 takes about five hours, while a 
round at the trap for the same money 
is over in about 20 minutes. It is a 
good sport if you can afford it. 

We set aside one day each year, 
usually near the opening of the duck 
season, for a combination trap, rifle 
and archery shoot. It is a family day 
for Ma, Pa and the kids. They are 
served free hamburgers, hot dogs, milk 
and coffee all day. Instructors help the 
children and their mothers kill bears 
with bows and arrows while Pa is help- 
ing to keep the men at Remington 
employed. 

The day starts off with the rifle 
shoot. The fellows shoot 10 shots from 
each of the three positions—prone, 
sitting and standing. Scores are tabu- 
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lated in the regular way, 10 for a bulls. 
eye, etc. The winner of this event is 
the rifle champion and given a trophy 
so inscribed. We have two merchandise 
prizes for each group of five. These 
are won by getting the most points 
after shooting 10 shots at the “Lucky 
Target”. (A “Lucky Target” is a regu. 
lar sized target with numbers in one. 
inch squares. The men shoot at the 
blank side and the score is computed 
according to the number the bullet 
passed through.) This gives everybody 
an equal chance to win. 

To equalize the trap shoot has al- 
ways been a problem. Like all plants, 
we have a few fellows that can break 
20 to 25 birds in a round. We also 
have some that have trouble hitting 4, 
To give everybody an even break, we 
use a scoring system similar to the 
Peoria Handicap used in golf. After 
the firing has died away and Ma has 
taken the kids home with a belly ache, 
the men are grouped in squads of five 
by their actual gross score. Then a firing 
position is drawn out of a hat for each 
round shot. The men fire from 10 posi- 
tions, so divide the 2 handicap posi- 
tions into 10 and you come up with 
a figure of 5 for the ratio of handicap 
to total positions. Calculations are 5 
times the number of missed targets at 
the handicap positions, then divide by 
2%. This figure makes it two-thirds 
handicap. Add the actual score and 
you have the net total. We have tried 
several different ways of handicapping 
but this is the most satisfactory. 

Merchandise prizes are given to the 
winners by the handicap system and 
a trophy to the man with the low gross. 


The Company Picnic 


CHAIRMAN: John Bowman, Executive Secretary 


Nat'l Assn. of Amusement Parks, Pools & Beaches, Chicago, Ill. 


PICNICS: 


COMPANY OPERATED VS. 
EMPLOYEE OPERATED 


M. K. SNIFFEN, Staff Assistant, 
The Pure Oil Company, Neder- 
land, Texas. 

Since almost all my industrial ex- 
perience has been with Pure Oil (24 
years), my comments are developed 
from results within our own organiza- 





tion. Pure operates in about one-half 
of the United States so has a variety 
of kinds of picnics. The two I will 
discuss, however, are our largest ones 
—first in the Home Office in Chicago 
and the other in the Smiths Bluff Re- 
finery at Beaumont, Texas. Employees 
involved in each case run about 1000- 
1200 and attendance at picnics aver- 
ages 2000-2500. 


continued on next page 
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We have two entirely different or- 
ganizational structures in these cases. 
In Chicago, it is a “company operated” 
picnic. The Chairman of the Board of 
Directors—or another high official, se- 
lects the key committee chairmen and 
the company, therefore, has close con- 
trol over the picnic activities. At the 
refinery we have a recreational club— 
called the Poco Club—which carries on 
all recreational activities. This club is 
financed 75% by company contribu- 
tions and 25% by employee contribu- 
tions. The Board of Directors of this 
club is elected by the plant employees; 
and they wholly control all recreational 
activities, including the annual—or 
semi-annual picnics. In other words, 
the company maintains a “hands-off” 
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policy. 

“So what?” you might say, “A pic- 
nic is a picnic regardless of whether 
the company or employees run it.” In 
most respects this is true. However, 
there are some differences which may 
be worth a brief discussion by us. 

The company-operated picnic gener- 
ally results in a selection of strong in- 
dividuals as key chairmen and an ef- 
fective clear-line operation results. The 
company can, if it so desires, remain 
in complete control of all picnic activi- 
ties under this arrangement. 

In the employee-operated type such 
as we have in our refinery, key chair- 
men are individuals who have been 
selected because of their popularity 
with employees and may or may not be 
strong individuals in planning and 


Vending Trends 


CHAIRMAN: William C. F. Ziegenfus, Director of Recreation 


Sun Oil Company, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania 


EFFICIENCY vs. SERVICE 


GERALD C. LAWLER, National 
Branch Sales Manager, Rudd- 
Melikian, Inc., Hatboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is a fact that the vending operator 
must serve two masters in most cases 
when he is the operator of food and 
drink machines in an industrial plant. 
Plant Management who buys the serv- 
ice from the operator and the employee 
who patronizes the machines. 

The prime customer of course, is 
Plant Management. Plant Management 
is represented by a variety of respon- 
sible parties such as the Recreation As- 
sociation, Industrial Relations or Per- 
sonnel Managers and __ Directors, 
Cafeteria Managers or third party con- 
tractors who have the in-plant feeding 
contract for a plant. 

In too many cases the Vending 
Operator is awarded the contract for 
vending by these people based on the 
percentage of commission he is willing 
to pay alone. Now commissions come 
from two sources: 

1. Efficiency of operation 

2. Cutbacks in quality of product or 

service rendered. 

With the first of these sources, i.e., 
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highly efficient operation—no man can 
disagree that this is a legitimate com- 
petitive weapon. However, the second 
source of commissions—cutbacks in 
quality of service or products sold— 
will always create friction between the 
operator and his other customer, Cus- 
tomer #2—the employee or patron of 
the machines. Responsible Plant Man- 
agement owes it to itself and to its 
employees to check whether efficient 
operation is, as is sometimes claimed, 
the actual source of the savings that 
make possible the higher percentage 
commissions. 

A responsible and efficient operator 
can return more money in dollars and 
cents at a much lower percentage of 
commission to the Recreation Associa- 
tion or Company than the dollars and 
cents return from the operator who 
will make customer number two (the 
employee) suffer by an inferior quality 
of service and product. 

Examples of this very thing from 
my own personal experience are too 
numerous for me to list at this time. 
However, as an illustration let me tell 
of one recent experience we had. This 
was with a Budd Company plant in 
Philadelphia. 


There was an operator serving this 


carrying out group activities. On the 
other hand. they are likely to be very 
receptive to suggestions made by em- 
ployees and tend to develop activities 
which a majority of employees prefer. 

In conclusion of these brief remarks 
it might be said that in the company 
operated picnic, the company main- 
tains control and corresponding _re- 
sponsibility and the headaches that go 
with it. The result, however, is usually 
a very well-managed activity from be- 
ginning to end. 

In the employee-operated _ picnic. 
management has little or no control or 
responsibility and avoids all the trouble- 
some problems of the operation. The 
picnic, while usually a satisfactory one 
to the average employee, lacks some- 
what in good organization. 


plant which has a population of six 
thousand people. He had approximately 
twenty coffee machines throughout the 
plant and was returning a 20% com- 
mission to the Plant Cafeteria. His 
record for sales started out with a vol- 
ume of $5,000 per month and had 
dropped in income in two years time 
to approximately $1,500 per month. 
This drop in income is usually the sign 
of a deterioration of product and serv- 
ice when plant population remains 
relatively unchanged as was the case 
in point. 

His equipment was replaced as a re- 
sult of his bad record by our Phila- 
delphia operating company. Coffee sales 
have been running between $10,000 
and $15,000 per month (depending 
on season of the year) for over 18 
months. The commission rate is 15%%— 
5% less than the other operator but 
the dollars and cents return has been 
two and a half to three times the 
amount being paid by the original 
operator. As I said before, this is not 
unusual when an operator loses sight 
of the fact that he must satisfy two 
different customers. 

Whether or not your operator is 
doing justice to your company and 

continued on page 34 
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your employees is not as difficult to 
judge as you might think. The most 
reliable indicator is the participation 
of your employees in using the vending 
machines. We at Rudd-Melikian refer 
to this as the Group Acceptance Factor. 
A good operator has as an objective 
100% participation in the use of the 
machines by the employees. They will 
not use them for one of three reasons. 
One—because they can purchase the 
same things elsewhere in the plant, 
two—they have been dissappointed with 
the quality of the product being de- 
livered by the machine, or three—the 
vending units have not been reliable in 
performance. Each product _ being 
vended has a definite sales potential 
per employee such as for each employee 
you should sell at least three quarters 
of a cup of coffee daily—translating 
this to your plant you can arrive at 
an estimated sales figure—compare 
this to the sales as reported by your 
vender and you have a good indication 
of the job being done. 


A PARADOX 


C. G. MANORE, Services Super- 
visor, Ethyl Corp. of Canada, Ltd., 
Corunna, Ontario, Canada. 

I have been looking at vending ma- 
chines as they are in this area with 
emphasis on the viewpoint of the small 
factory. Our leading manufacturing 
industries tend to be either large 
(1000 or more employees) or small 
(fewer than 400 employees). There 
are three large factories in Sarnia and 
seven small ones. 

These are the points which I have 
in mind: 

1. All our industries use soft drink 
and cigarette machines because: 

a. The products generally 
popular. 

b. They are easy to handle. 

c. They are long-established as 
vending products. 

2. There is considerable difference 
of opinion about the newer type of 
food vending machines. 

a. The problem is not of much 
concern to the large industries 
because they have established their 
eating facilities. 

b. The small industries are inter- 
ested in experimenting with food 
machines. These industries do not 
have cafeterias or cooking facili- 
ties and prefer not to install them 
and the employees, therefore, are 
tied to their lunch buckets. The 


are 


industries would like to 
make use of food machines as a 
supplement to and even replace 
the lunch buckets, but because the 
employees of any one industry are 
not numerous, the vending people 
are reluctant to install these ma- 
chines. 
c. Therefore we have a paradox. 
The vending operators want to in- 
vade the large industries with food 
machines and the large industries 
do not need them; while the 
smaller industries would like to 
experiment with food 
and cannot get them. 
3. We have some food machines in 
operation and we think they can be 
improved. We suggest that there is a 
worthwhile challenge in marketing to 
the vending people to lure our em- 
ployees away from their lunch buckets 
by providing 
chine service. 


small 


machines 


acceptable vending ma- 


NO PROBLEMS 


GEORGE C. HAAS, JR., Manager, 
Industrial Sales, Pepsi-Cola Com- 
pany, New York, New York. 

Soft drink vending is not a new 
departure—merely an extension of 
services already provided, such as 
water fountains, rest rooms, etc. This 
extension is an amenity provided for 
the workers to make their jobs more 
pleasant. 

In addition to this, it provides a 
profit which can be used toward rec- 
reational funds, the establishment of 
cafeteria prices, etc. The use of this 
profit is in no way a function of the 
vendor but should be entirely up to 
plant management. 

The vending machine should not be 
considered as the creator or cause of 
new problems. If plant management is 
able, and if they experience new prob- 
lems with their water fountains, etc., 
the vending machine will not create 
any more. 

On the other hand, if the problems 
already exist and management has 
not been able to overcome them, these 
problems will also exist with vending; 
In other words, the problem of time 
wasters exists with or without vending. 
Management overcomes it or fails to 
overcome it whether vending machines 
are present or not. 

Methods of providing soft drinks in 
plants are varied—cafeteria vending 
machines along the walls, removes re- 
freshment service from the line and 
reduces congestion. 


Types of soft drink dispensers and 
comparisons: Post-Mix; — Pre-Mix; 
Bottle. Workers should be offered se. 
lection of flavors. Management should 
not dictate what people must drink. 
Three to four flavors are plenty. 

Presence of signs and displays on 
equipment will increase and 
profit. Impulse factor. 


sales 


ASSURES REVENUE 
WILLIAM I. LaBUTE, Employ- 


ees’ Activities Supervisor, Auto- 
matic Canteen Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Scarborough, Ontario. 

I am very pleased to have been asked 
to serve on this morning’s session 
“Vending Trends”. | feel like the per- 
son who was lucky enough to have 
eaten his cake and still have it, in 
that I have had the experience of being 
on both sides of the fence in the field 
of vending. During my time as Ree- 
reation Supervisor for Ford of Canada, 
the commissions received from plant 
vending greatly assisted in operating 
their recreation program. This pro- 
vided me with an opportunity to know 
what management expects from a vend- 
ing program. 

At the present time I am on the 
other side of the fence, working for 
a company that offers vending serv- 
ices to management. 

Present day management is more 
cost conscious than they have been 
for years and, as such, are looking 
for ways and means to offset rising 
costs. 


Vending in the future will play a 
major role in the continuation and 
the expansion of employee recreation 
facilities and activities as it will assure 
a source of revenue to operate these 
programs. 


Most vending companies, realizing 
this fact, have their research and engi- 
neering departments constantly at work 
developing the utmost in modern and 
practical equipment. Such vending 
units as hot food, brewed coffee, sand: 
wich and pastry units are considered 
today as much a standard piece of 
equipment as the drinking water foun- 
tain is in a plant. 

Thus, the trend today is for more 
vending equipment that has not only 
eye appeal, but is practical and serv- 
iceable, being installed in plants to 
assist management or the employee as- 
sociation to continue or start industrial 
recreation activities. 
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PANEL XII 


Sports Clinic 


CHAIRMAN: R. F. Nead, Personnel Director 


MacGregor Sports Products, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Summary: O. A. POPE, Business 
Manager, GEEAA, General Elec- 
tric Company, Lynn, Massachu- 
setts. 

The Sports Clinic was prefaced by 
remarks of Chairman Robert F. Nead 
on the very important part that sports 
play in the Industrial Recreation pro- 
gram. He related that sports form the 
backbone of recreation and are run 
with the least amount of effort. People 
expect to have many games of active 
participation, thus cooperation is given 
whole-heartedly. The panel members 
were introduced and they had been 
assigned a subject that they were most 
qualified to address the group on. 

Bocei 

Oscar A. Pope, Business Manager of 
the General Electric Employees Activi- 
ties Association, Lynn, Mass., spoke on 
Bocci, one of the world’s oldest games 
but one that had definite possibilities 
in all company programs. He illustrated 
with slides that the game is inexpensive 
to run once courts are installed and 
balls furnished. Courts can be placed 
in areas that are not suitable for manu- 
facture, material storage, parking or 
future expansion plans. He related that 
men and women of all ages can play 
and it does not require any physical 
exertion. The game can be adjusted 
to meet any lunch time period. Compe- 
tition can be had in singles, doubles 
and team play. It is a type game in which 
management can mingle with their 
employees. Although the game is ex- 
tremely simple, there is a great deal of 
science and strategy that can be de- 
Veloped. Rules and regulations may be 
had by writing Mr. Pope at GEEAA, 
Bldg. 2-77, 1100 Western Ave.. Lynn, 
Mass. 

Basketball 

Basketball was covered by Louis G. 
Wilke, President of the National In- 
dustrial Basketball League of Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma. He stressed that all 
forms of basketball are helpful to a 
well-rounded program. Due to his close 
association with Varsity teams, he 
stressed their advantage to a company. 
By having a good team, the company’s 
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product can be brought before the buy- 
ing public’s eye at all times. Players 
usually are selected from colleges, thus 
their educational background is con- 
ducive to taking important places in 
the company. Case after case was cited 
where key positions in industry have 
been filled by those fellows who played 
basketball. The cost is not prohibitive 
in running Varsity teams as a great 
many clear expenses from their gate 
receipts. Other companies that lost 
money underwrite it in their adver- 
tising program and consider it a job 
done cheaply. Varsity teams have a 
great spectator appeal and it offers the 
employees of a company an outlet for 
recreation for them and their family. 
Golf 

Ben Chlevin, public relations di- 
rector, National Golf Foundation of 
Chicago, Ill., stated the various serv- 
ices that the Golf Foundation can fur- 
nish your company. They have a prime 
purpose to promote golf. Help is given 
to facilities and the organization of 
programs whenever they are called on. 

Golf is one of our fastest growing 
sports. 500 courses have been built in 
the last 5 years. Recreation leaders 
should be alerted to the fact that 
women’s play has increased 15% in 
the last two years. Junior golf pro- 
grams also have increased nearly 20% 
due to high schools adding the sport 
to their agendas. This means that in the 
future all new employees hired will 
probably be seeking golf for their 
recreation needs. 

Mr. Chlevin then went on to inform 
the group that golf lessons can be intro- 
duced during the winter at a reasonable 
price as it is the off season for golf 
pros. They usually are willing to spon- 
sor clinics and give lessons as it is a 
means to augment their temporary 
salaries while the golf courses are 
closed during the inclement weather. 
It is surprising to find how many 
people would take lessons if arrange- 
ments were made for them. Whatever 
your golf problem is, it can be solved 
for you by the National Golf Founda- 
tion. 


Softball 

Joe Minella, Executive Secretary, 
Kodak Park Athletic Association, Ro- 
chester, New York, spoke on “Boys’ 
Softball” and “Varsity Softball”. He 
remarked that the field is fertile for 
other companies to enjoy Kodak’s suc- 
cess in the youth program. In 1944 
Joe had 64 teams composed of players 
from 11 to 14 years of age—now he 
has over 135 teams. Stress is made on 
the game’s fundamentals, sportsman- 
ship, team play and the development of 
character in the boys. KPA furnishes 
all the materials for play, including 
the umpires and instructors. Individual 
records are kept on file of all players 
so that their progress can be deter- 
mined. Games are played twice a week. 
Kodak has found that working with 
the youngsters is a most rewarding 
experience and cannot be evaluated in 
dollars and cents. It is a wonderful 
community project. 

Joe pinched hit for the “Varsity 
Softball” leader and briefly remarked 
on its success at Kodak. They choose 
their players from the company leagues. 
It offers the better players of the plant 
to meet the better players from other 
plants in the Rochester area. Then too, 
it is provided for the spectators to 
watch who do not participate. 

D. V. Goin, Athletic Director of 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Dallas, Texas, 
had for his subject “Intra-mural Soft- 
ball”. It has been exceedingly popular 
with their method as they base league 
play on the ability of the teams. Good 
teams play in one league and the 
poorer ones in the slow league. Close 
supervision is given to play and if any 
of the teams are too good or too poor 
they are transferred for the league’s 
best interest. Rules and regulations are 
made up before the season by the team 
managers and any new ruling can be 
put into effect at once. Equipment is 
furnished by the company. The um- 
pires are provided and they are trained 
in advance. By having well-organized 
leagues, a close affiliation is made with 
the company. The players improve their 

continued on page 36 
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continued from page 35 
own physical fitness. The expense paid 
out is more than justified by the good 
will built up between the employees 
and the company. 
Baseball 

George Franko, Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Dallas, Texas, outlined his com- 
pany’s “baseball program”. It is broken 
down into two classes. First a team 
which represents the company in the 
community playing in the Industrial 
League and other non-scheduled games. 
This is a limited and selected type of 
recreation sponsored by the company 
for community good will and company 
publicity. Secondly by inter-company 
teams played by those who are not 
proficient at the game but enjoy the 
fun, exercise and the fellowship derived 
from a game played among players 
of relatively equal ability. They also 
have been successful in Little League 
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baseball as not only do sons of workers 
play. but other members of the plant 
help out in coaching and umpiring. 
The whole family gets behind this 
venture which is constantly growing. 
Hockey 

Michael Dore, Recreation Super- 
visor, Avro Aircraft Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, gave his American 
friends an insight on Hockey—a sport 
that is sponsored by very few com- 
panies in the United States. With many 





‘of the cities of the U. S. building in- 


door rinks, the sport has a definite 
place in every recreation program. 
In Canada, besides playing in arenas, 
they can take advantage of the many 
outdoor rinks. The game can be toned 
down so that the employees do not take 
any chances of injury or over-exert 
themselves. Most companies pay for 
the ice, referee and goalies equipment. 
The players supply their own equip- 


ment which is not too expensive, as 
most ice enthusiasts have their own 
skates and all they have to provide are 
shin pads, gloves and a stick. The game 
has great spectator appeal and many 
people after watching, turn to playing, 
There are many other games that can 
be played on ice, as well as family 
skating parties, so it is possible to get 
every member of the household on the 
ice. Pee-Wee hockey is similar to the 
Little League baseball program and is 
growing both North and South of the 
border. This phase of hockey brings 
the family unit to the fore. Now that 
hockey is being watched on TV weekly, 
it will not be long before the recrea- 
tion leaders must face the problem of 
hockey. Mr. Dore can provide you 
with first-hand experiences on any 
phase of the program. 

The session closed with a period of 
questions and answers. 


Techniques of Good Communications 


CHAIRMAN: John Leslie, Recreation Director 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minnesota 


Summary: DEAN MONEY- 
MAKER, Recreation Director, In- 
ternational Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Communication in the planning and 
carrying out of recreation programs 
is possibly the most important factor 
for its success. No matter how well a 
program is organized, its success de- 
pends on the participants knowing 
about it. Almost every company has 
their particular plan for disseminating 
information. 

If yours is a large plant, with hun- 
dreds or even thousands of employees, 
you have some particular plan that 
works best; the plant house organ, 
bulletin boards, posters, P.A. systems 
and mailings usually are so co-ordi- 
nated that all employees have complete 
information and details of the program. 

In the company, whether there are 
few or many plants, the inter-plant 
communications problem depends on 
the type of their recreation program. 
If each unit plans only for its particu- 
lar group, the problem is comparatively 
easy. If, on the other hand, it is co- 
ordinated with the program in several 
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or all plants, then the problem of com- 
municating the information to each 
becomes very important. 

My experience in dealing with many 
units, in size from a few hundred to 
a thousand employees each, I find per- 
sonal contact still the best method. You 
ask, “How can one individual spend 
enough time to contact personally each 
group?” The methods we have used, 
and this is true of all but our head- 
quarters units, is to select your leader- 
ship qualified to plan and carry out 
their program; then, periodically, meet 
with them and make suggestions, and 
leave pamphlets and other written ma- 
terial for their use. It may even be 
necessary to sit down and help them 
work out details of a particular ac- 
tivity. 

With approximately sixty units scat- 
tered over six states, we have found 
one of the best methods of knowing 
what is being planned and how well 
it is being done is to have each unit 
forward to the Recreation Director’s 
Office, minutes or records of all meet- 
ings, whether it is a general meeting 
or one where plans are worked out for 


an activity. From these records, we 
quickly learn whether the job is being 
well done or not. 

If leadership shows real ability, we 
know that that unit is doing all right. 
If, on the other hand, poor leadership 
is detected, more time is spent with 
that particular group. 

New ideas and programs are con- 
stantly being worked out by different 
units. When the new idea appears, 
we immediately see that it is made 
available to the others. If it meets the 
requirements of the other units, it is 
used, or it may be re-arranged to suil 
a different condition. 

In an organization such as our 
company, we have constant contact 
with each plant, by mail, telephone, 
and other means of communication, 
and it is always easy to pass on infor- 
mation to those who are responsible for 
the carrying out of the recreation pro- 
gram. 


WHEN AND WHAT 
FRANK A. WAHL, Director of 


continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 


Recreation, The Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Let me itemize a few of the fune- 
tions for the employees throughout the 
year: Christmas Party, Blood Drive 
for the Red Cross, Beginning Golf 
Instructions—Teenage, Boy Scout -ac- 
tivities, European Tour, Teen Age 
party. Office Dance, Men’s, Women’s 
and Department Manager’s Outings. 

In all types of special promotions, 
it is vital that the material be eye- 
catching, stimulating and concise. The 
activity should be stated as_ briefly, 
accurately and colorfully as possible. 
The special promotions really serve as 
a stimulus to the employee to make 
him desirous of obtaining detailed in- 
formation. This information, of course, 
would be readily available in the de- 
partment, 

For example, when we promote the 
Blood Donor Program, a unique one 
in the country, we begin by mailing 
IBM cards, decorated with the Red 
Cross symbol, to each possible donor. 
All pertinent information is listed on 
the card. 

All possible facilities are utilized in 
publicizing the Drive. On the days of 
the Drive a Red Cross flag is in front 
of our plant. Small flags could de 
displayed on the cafeteria tables to re- 
mind employees that the drive is in 
progress. 

Since this function receives a tre- 
mendous amount of publicity in the 
local papers, all that it really demands 
is a follow-up program. 

Generally speaking, we try to get as 
much information to a majority of 
the employees with a minimum of 
paper work. 

Since the employees of The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Company number 
twelve thousand, and are spread out 
over four shifts, it is virtually im- 
possible to use music, or costuming on 
a plant-wide scale. 

In a small project such as a teen-age 
dance, a beginning golf class, one 
might then resort to colorful table 
folders, skits, and perhaps costumes. 
However, with a company as large as 
ours, the department finds that it is 
easier to spark interest through an 
interested participant strategically lo- 
cated in each plant area. If we tried 
to promote interest through the meth- 
ods suggested in my topic, we would 
only touch forty or fity people, most 
of whom would already be participat- 
ing in the recreation program. 
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Therefore, it is my opinion that a 
“special promotions” outlined in my 
topic is not feasible in a large plant. 
If a luncheon program is planned to 
stimulate interest in a given recreation, 
then such tactics could be used. For 
example, if the Women’s Division of 
Firestone Country Club wanted to in- 
terest more members in golf, they could 
invite the general membership to a 
luncheon, or a tea, etc., and use a 
golf theme, plan appropriate music, 
table folders and thus create an atmos- 
phere of congeniality, which might 
well encourage many women to begin 
golfing. Skits on golfing could be used, 
parodies on the game, and many other 
activities, which “God Bless *em” the 
ladies would love. 

Here a special promotions arrange- 
ment could be used advantageously. 
However, for plant wide publicity, to 
spark new enthusiasm, to revivify old 
interests, the department feels that our 
purpose could best be accomplished 
by utilizing the media already covered 
by the panel: newspapers—plant, fly- 
ers, bulletin board material, displays 


and all communications both verbal 
and visible. 

METHODS 
JOHN O. PETERS, Production 


Manager, Western Machine Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Communications methods: 
1. Word of mouth 

2. Notices at time clock. 

3. Send flyers home. 

1. Plant paper (7% of 
reaches people effectively). 
5. Closed circuit TV. 

6. Teletype. 


JOSEPH J. RILEY, Public Rela- 
tions and Recreation Director, As- 
sociated Spring Corp., Bristol, 
Connecticut. 

How to pass information on events to 
come: 


information 


1. Personal interviews via chain of 
command. 

2. Bulletin charge of 
trained person. Feature only one notice 
at a time. Use colors—leave up three 


days at most. 


Boards—in 


3. Local papers—photographs of em- 
ployees in release. 

1. Radio—every 10 days. 

5. Cartoons. 

6. Departmental 
mouth. 

7. Public address system. 


contact—word of 


LICK THE PROBLEM 


H. J. CHARRINGTON, President, 
Polymer Recreation Club, Poly- 
mer Corporation Ltd., Sarnia, 
Ontario, Canada. 

One could call our present time the 
atomic age or the machine age or the 
age of automation. All of these may 
be true, but in addition it is also a 
time of much talk, whether all this 
talking is helpful or destructive is 
difficult to estimate. However, of this 
we may be sure—without the means, 
the capacity and the will to 
municate, this thing we call our way 
of life cannot survive. Now in 1958 
we hear talk of this Summit Meeting, 
and men around the world continue to 
wait nervously to see whether the East 
and West can find means of talking 
together. rather than reverting to a 
senseless dropping of bombs on each 


com- 


other. 

Frankly my own impression is, and 
in this | am supported by Irving J. 
Lee who wrote the book “How to Talk 
with People” that the problem is not 
learning how to talk to others, but 
rather the critical thing is knowing 
how to talk with others. 

Let’s briefly outline some of the 
major problems in this business of 
talking with each other and perhaps 
we might even suggest in part solutions 
to these problems: 

1. Misunderstanding 
man assumes that 
words just as he does. We are all so 


when 


uses 


results 
one another 
anxious to reply and so eager to have 
heard that we rarely do 
enough inquiring. We believe so surely 


ourselves 


that words have meaning in themselves 
that we hardly ever wonder what the 
speaker means when he uses them. As 
a partial solution at least to this we 
must learn how to define terms and 
how to ask others what they are in- 
tending to say. Don’t blame the speaker 
alone for the misunderstanding. The 
listener is involved too. /t takes two to 
make communications! 

2. Trouble always arises when we 
contradict someone without first seeing 
what the speaker was talking about. 
This problem usually when 
general terms are used to describe 
specific situations. The most frequent 
and bothersome kind of disagreement 
arises when someone assumes that “if 
he doesn’t see it my way he is a fool.” 
What is important here is not that 
men disagree, but that they become 


arises 


disagreeable about it. 
continued on page 38 
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continued from page 37 cations when one person gets angry 
at another. Sometimes it blows over— 
sometimes it blows up. Angry men 
work against and not with each other. 
This is an awkward situation for a 
leader of a discussion group. It is 
somewhat useless to ask a man who 
is angry to inhibit his responses. What 
we must do—difficult as it may be—is 
to try and shift his attention to what 
it was that set him off. Somehow we 
must urge him to take one more look 
at the object of his anger. 


ticipative group discussion. 

1. We must not try and tell others 
what to do and how to think. We 
should become more skillful at think. 
ing along with them. 

2. It is quite legitimate that a 
speaker be eager and vigorous in his 
own presentation, but he must be & sru 
amenable and attentive when others & the 
speak. 

3. The accomplishments — of _ the 
group, be it 2 people or more, is the 
important thing rather than the indi- 
vidual exploits of those who make up 
the group. 


cont 
mee’ 
ticiy 
cilit 


serv 


3. Conflict in our conversations is 
compounded when one person takes 
another’s difference of opinion as a 
personal attack on himself. So many 
of us seem not to realize that it is 
possible to quarrel on an issue without 
necessarily doubting the other’s  sin- 
cerity or his integrity. To face this 
problem and solve it involves an effort 
on the part of a critic to not in his 
make 
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larg 
faci 
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Communication in the final analysis . 
is as simple as the Golden Rule, but & era 
is also as complex as each individual, pan 
The individual is the core of the com- § sho 
munication problem. he: 


words any claims which are 


really attempts to manifest his personal 
superiority. This critic must 


Let’s try and set out a few guiding 
reassure principles, which perhaps should be 
that the 
issue alone is the objective, not that 
either one of them should personally 
arise victorious. 


the person he is criticizing recognized whenever we communicate 
one with the other. These will apply 
if we’re talking of a simple man-to- 
man conversation and discussion or 
|. We face a crisis in our communi- whether we are talking about a_par- 
wee 
7 spo 
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Industrial Recreation Predictions for the Future |" 
cor 
inc 

CHAIRMAN: C. A. Benson, Employee Activities Director see 

Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York “ 
ey 

AS AN EDUCATOR 6. In the administration of his pro- which is the mile post of the future, ex 
gram, he will involve participants in blazes with the story of recreation, far 9 of 

DR. H. D. EDGREN, Professor of the creation, planning and administra- beyond our present sight or even our th 

Recreation Leadership, Purdue tion, and will use many more volun- fondest dreams. W 

University, Lafayette, Indiana. teers in leadership roles, particularly Without a doubt the number and & mi 

1. Because management will be because of the value of leadership ex- size of industrial recreation programs J yo 
asking, “What are the values of rec- perience to the volunteer. will increase. More well-trained and Fre 
reation?”, the industrial recreation 7. With the increase in intellectual qualified leaders will become a part of BR 
director will need to identify the po- level of the employee, there will be a this great movement. The future de on 
tential values and then gear his pro- greater demand and response to ac- mands and will rightly obtain more § im 
gram to achieve these values. tivities such as book reviews, forums, adequate salaries for all recreation 

2. Industrial recreation directors dramatics, concerts and travel. leadership. cr 
should and will educate management NOTE: All of the above will identify The leadership of the profession will B tic 
that recreation leadership is both an the industrial recreation director as an take more pride and interest in their § m 
art and a science—an art because of educator, not as a servant, valet, or own groups and thereby stronger and § co 
the techniques of leadership, and a an equipment man. better professional recreation organiza: 
science because it must be based on tions will be supported. The NIRA will Bag 
psychological and physiological factors. THE AGE OF RECREATION be one of these, along with the ARS, § re 

3. The director will convince man- AIPE and other professional groups. § m 
agement that recreation is a full-time HUBERT HENDERSON, Assistant An increase in the cooperation and § T 
job, with a poorer job being done in Director, North Carolina Recrea- closer working for mutual interest of B \ 
recreation if he must also handle wel- tion Commission, Raleigh, North the professional recreation groups is 
fare and all extra, somewhat related Carolina. very evident. The opportunity for ad- 
activities. No one can foresee or safely predict vancement, the challenge for better pro- 

1. The program of the future will the future of this our growing field of grams, the increased knowledge and § J 
not minimize present activities but will service to our fellow man, that of skills will all encourage the recreation § d 
become more family-orientated and Industrial Recreation. The faintest leadership to greater heights. C 
with many more co-educational events. glimpse or fleeting glance into the The recreation program of the fu 

5. The director will not be content golden horizon of the future reveals a ture will be more adequately financed § kc 
to provide only those activities that grander and marvelous era for this, and supported. With adequate finance: § 
employees request but will expose em- _ the fast-growing, ever-satisfying field of _ ing will come adequate facilities to B 
ployees to new experiences. human service. The sign post of today, continued on next page @ h 
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continued from preceding page 

meet the increased demand of the par- 
ticipants. Through the use of these fa- 
cilities. a wider range of activities will! 
serve an ever-increasing number of 
people. 

The will be 
structed to meet the special needs of 
the program and of necessity will be 
larger. There will be a tendency to use 
facilities which exist and not to dupli- 
cate facilities, just for the sake of 
facilities. Public, private and com- 
mercial facilities used to 
supplement industry’s facilities. 

All activities of the recreation pro- 
gram will see an increase in partici- 


facilities better con- 


will be 


pants. The types of program which will 
show great increase and popularity will 
he: family recreation, crafts, camping. 
weekend trips, extended tours, water 
sports, winter sports, nature activities, 
(such as hunting, fishing and boating) 
and programs for special groups. The 
special groups will include programs 
for the retired, youth and handicapped. 

Industrial Recreation will stimulate 
commercial recreation, which serves 
industry. Examples of commercial rec- 
reation which will flourish, are such 
facilities as skating rinks, bowling al- 
leys, lakes and hunting areas. 

Industrial Recreation can and should 
expect to see an increase in the number 
of state agencies or commissions, at 
the state level, to promote recreation. 
Within State Recreation 
missions, recreation specialists will de- 
vote their full time to Industrial Rec- 
reation. This recognition of Industrial 
Recreation at the State level will be 
indication of the place and 
importance of Industrial Recreation. 

In the future, management will in- 
creasingly recognize Industrial Recrea- 
tion as being as important to manage- 
ment as safety, public relations, or 
community relations. 

The stress of living in the space 
age places more and more value on 
recreation as a factor in the develop- 
ment and retention of happy living. 
The space age is the age for recreation. 
We welcome its arrival! 


these Com- 


one 


TREND TO CULTURE 


JOHN E. FINN, Director of In- 
dustrial Relations, Bell Helicopter 
Corp., Fort Worth, Texas. 

As a personnel administrator, I have 
long since accepted the fact that fair 
wages, shorter hours and good working 
conditions are not enough to solve the 


human relations problems existing in 
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industry today and I am fully aware 
of the importance of recreation in 
satisfying the human needs of employ- 
ees. Those of us who share this philo- 
sophy realize that employees are so- 
cially minded people and that attitudes, 
desires and needs, if you will, are 
constantly changing with society. The 
recreational activities of yesteryear, in 
many respects are considered “square” 
today by the younger generation. What 
then of tomorrow? On this subject | 
have a few general predictions based 
on my observations in the over-all in- 
dustrial relations field. 

First of all, inasmuch as I represent 
a Texas company, | would predict that 
recreation in general will get “bigger 
and the saying 
especially in Texas. | am sure all of 
you will agree with me after today’s 
visit with the Convair group at their 
recreation area. Because management 
has become more aware of the impor- 
tance of recreation, programs will be 
better staffed and better financed. 

Secondly—lI would predict that more 
and more emphasis will be put on 
“recreation for the whole family” ra- 
ther than for employees alone. By this 
I do not simply mean more picnics, 
outings, etc.—but all sorts of recrea- 
tional pursuits involving the whole 
family, both collectively and individu- 
ally. We who deal in labor relations 
have come to realize that if mamma 
and the kids are happy—if they know 
more about the Company, if they par- 


better” as so0es— 


ticipate in and enjoy Company-spon- 
sored activities, if they come to know 
and appreciate the management—it 
follows that Dad is happier on the job, 
we have fewer labor problems and 
better community relations. 

Thirdly, speaking purely from the 
sociological viewpoint, | would predict 
that in general our recreational activi- 
ties will tend to lean toward the cul- 
tural rather than the purely physical 
or purely social. With the continuing 
progress toward the shorter work week. 
all-electric households, jet aircraft, ad- 
vancement in care, the 
people of today and those coming along 
tomorrow will be required to spend less 
and less time on work and will have 
more leisure time. History will support 


medical ete, 


the fact that when large numbers of 
people have time to develop their per- 
sonalities and interests to their fullest 
extent, society in general reaches a 
higher level of culture. With this in 
mind, I would suggest that people will 
utilize their leisure time effectively in 
pursuit of knowledge that will enrich 


For this reason I believe 
that activity groups such as orchestras, 
book clubs, art clubs, Little 


Theater groups, and “learn to do it 


their lives. 
bands, 


yourself” activities such as courses in 
ceramics, interior decorating, photog- 
raphy and the like will be very popu- 
lar. This approach obviously requires 
the recreation staff to “merge” with the 
“training staff” in order to successfully 
accomplish — these Other 
courses such as “personal economics”. 
“family management”, “Child  Psy- 
chology”, and many more of this type 
should show remarkable interest. 


programs. 


Again from the purely sociological 
viewpoint, [ believe that special em- 
phasis will be placed on recreation de- 
signed for those older workers and 
retired workers. 

I predict that great strides will be 
made in measuring more accurately 
employee attitudes and desires so that 
our recreation programs can_ truly 
satisfy the needs of our people. 

Certainly there will be a marked 
growth of NIRA and other recreation 
associations. 

We in industrial relations work are 
constantly reminded of our many and 
varied problems. In closing | am re- 
minded of a philosophy | heard ex- 
pressed fairly recently in a so-called 
“brain-washing” class and it is simply 
this: “There are no such things as 
problems—they are only opportunities 
for solutions.” 


SPECIALIZATION 
H. S. NAISH, Chief of Employee 


Services and Safety, Convair, Po- 
mona, California. 

One of my favorite athletes, who is 
also famous for his special brand of 
humor, is Satchel Paige, the perennial 
baseball pitcher who admits to a young 
15, but is probably closer to a healthy 
60. Asked for his formula for longevity 
and virility he said, “1. Only drink 
pure whiskey. 2. Get plenty of shut- 
eye, and 3. Never look back, something 
may be gaining on you”. 

This to me is very appropriate in 
view of this panel's assignment. Only. 
in order to look into the future and 
predict what is to come in the field of 
recreation, it is essential that we ex- 
amine the past, to determine 1. what 
what will 
sarily change because of outside in- 
fluences, and 3. what is to be gained by 
these changes. 


needs changing, 2. neces- 


A growing recognition of the funda- 
continued on page 40 
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continued from page 39 
mental importance of recreation in the 
life of the industrial worker is evi- 
denced by the increasing number of 
business and industrial organizations 
which have inaugurated employee rec- 
reation programs since the beginning 
of World War II. A number of col- 
leges and universities through the 
United States have established one or 
more courses in industrial recreation. 

Why this expansion? Industry has 
fact 
that man is a complex dynamic ma- 
chine. When he is happy, his pro- 
ductive abilities are almost unlimited. 
When he is unhappy his productive 
capacity is at its lowest ebb. Production 
hours lost are profit dollars lost. 

We in recreation have a task of 
creating in the mind of the workers 
a better attitude toward the job. As 


constantly been recognizing the 


industries grow larger, the relationship 
between employers and employees be- 
come more and more impersonal. 

A most important factor is 
changing nature of the job itself. 

We now face the challenge of the 
rapid advance in science and_tech- 
nology and an era of mass production. 
No longer does the worker perform a 
variety of tasks during the day’s work. 
His work has machine-like 
and monotonous. 


the 


become 


There is nothing more characteristic 
of recreation than the limitless form 
and way in which it is expressed. Rec- 
reation is an essential part of every- 
one’s life and takes its place among 
the other basic needs of the individual 
such as work, religion and the like. 

There are many rewards which grow 
out of recreation beyond the invaluable 
gain of achieving personal satisfaction. 
They are rewards that make life richer 
and happier. Among recreation’s many 
by-products are the educational value 
which results from the sharpening of 
the skills and the understanding and 
application of beauty and knowledge 
to the world in which we live and the 
place in which we work. Rewards that 
improve character and good citizenship 
and thus help to strengthen the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Recreation has made tremendous 
strides in the last 20 years. What is 
the future for this field of ours? Like 
every other phase of activity on the 
American scene, recreation will forge 
ahead to greater heights of perfection 
and service. 

If IT must make with the crystal ball 
routine and make my personal pre- 
dictions for the future of industrial 
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recreation, | would say the following: 

1. As the leisure time of the Ameri- 
can working man increases, his appe- 
tite for leisure time activities will cor- 
respondingly increase. No longer will 
the routine activities usually incorpo- 
rated into a company’s program suflice. 
He is going to require freedom of 
choice. You will have to provide for 
its expansion and meet the need for 
new interests. 

2. Recreation for retirees. Most com- 
panies now have some kind of retire- 
ment program whereby some income is 
guaranteed to all employees after the 
time arrives when they can no longer 
be gainfully employed. In the future 
companies will include, as an employee 
benefit, lifetime membership in their 
recreation associations. This opens a 
completely new field in industrial rec- 
reation. Careful consideration must be 
given to the physical limitations of our 
retirees. Healthful, relaxing activities 
are plentiful for people in these age 
brackets. But they will require special 
attention, supervision and guidance. 

3. Recreation will become a more 
highly specialized field. In companies 
where recreation is now being handled 
as an added function, it will be handled 
on a full-time basis by a qualified, 
trained person. 

1. More companies will acquire com- 
plete recreational areas, equipped with 
adequate facilities to handle the needs 
of their people. 

I further predict that you, the men 
and women of recreation, many of 
whom performed yeoman’s work in 
pioneering our profession, will con- 
tinue to contribute unselfishly of your 
time and talents to that the 
future of industrial recreation will be 
what we want it to be 
our companies, our 
ourselves. 


insure 


a credit to 
industries, and 


UNPRECEDENTED GROWTH 
KEN KLINGLER, Assistant Per- 


sonnel Director, Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corp., Rochester, 
New York. 

First of all, let us look at the 
present. We need to review our eco- 
nomic situation as it exists today. Cer- 
tainly no one here will disagree with 
the fact that we are currently in a 
very business recession. The 
seriousness of it and the extent to 


serious 


which it affects everyone is dependent 
upon which area of the country you 
are talking about. An extensive amount 
of unemployment has spread to all 


parts of the country and in all kinds 
of industries. Now. let us not kid our. 
selves about the situation as it exists 
today. The survival, the continuance, 
and the growth of employee recreation, 
programs is dependent upon changing 
business conditions. The _ pictur 
should not, however, be considered 
entirely in a dark light, because there 
are some progressive managements who 
take a realistic viewpoint of the situa. 
tion. Such as the top managements of 
three large companies who made these 
factual statements to their recreation 
directors: “In these times of recession 
and unemployment, we must maintain 
more than ever the continuance of our 
employee recreation program”. “In 
fact, every effort should be made to 
increase the availability of facilities 
and activities for our employees and 
their families.” “This is to be done 
even if it results in the need for an 
additional subsidy from the company,” 
With this kind of concern on the pari 
of some managements, we can all feel 
assured of a “progressive outlook for 
recreation in the future.” Regardless 
of apparent changes, both economically 
and recreationally, recreation in indus 
try. is here to stay as a fixed segment 
of any successful employee benefits 
program. 

During the past 15 years, with the 
ever-increasing amount of leisure time 
available to our people, there has been 
a tremendous growth and expansion 
in the number of employee recreation 


programs nationwide. Based on these f 


facts and my earlier comments, | feel 
confident in predicting that this same 
expansion will continue regardless ol 
present-day conditions. We can also 
expect to see a decided increase in 


“recreation research” and a_ greater | 


number of colleges and universities 
providing industrial recreation courses. 
One of the biggest problems facing 
all of us in the recreation field is 
the dwindling amount of so-called sur- 
plus space available for the construc: 
tion of new sports and recreation facili: 
ties. During the American revolution. 
there were 600 acres in the United 
States for every individual. Statistics 
show that in 1957 there were approx 
mately 10.5 acres for each person. 
Where will the predicted 220,000,000 
Americans of the next few years play’ 
The answer lies in what provisions we 
make for the expansion of our recrea 
tion facilities in the immediate future. 
Available figures show that there is 
going to be a basic need for at leas 
continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 


50¢¢ more facilities if we are going 
to accommodate the anticipated in- 
crease of participation in our indus- 
trial recreation programs of the future. 

At the same time, we must keep in 
mind that an increase in population 
is certain to bring considerable growth 
in participation. We can get some idea 
of what this will amount to by just 
reviewing briefly the one activity of 
oolf. Recent survey figures on this one 
sport showed a total of 5,100,000 par- 
ticipating in 1956 with a prediction 
for 1966 of an increase to 10,000,000 
participants. At the California Ree- 
reation Conference in Fresno, Rex 
McMorris of the National Golf Foun- 
dation stated there had been an in- 
crease of 314 million rounds of golf 
in 1957. This was due to more women 
playing than ever before. Also, last 
year there were 5,000 daily fee courses 


/ 


in operation in the nation. It is pre- 
dicted that by 1960 there will be 6,000. 

Before concluding, I want to touch 
briefly on our own National Associa- 
tion, NIRA. At the annual meeting on 
Wednesday afternoon, you will hear 
reports from your Executive Commit- 
tee which will give concrete evidence 
of the fact your Association has con- 
tinued to show improvement and 
growth. The release in January 1958 
of RECREATION MANAGEMENT is 
positive evidence of the optimism of 
our Directors and a well-founded belief 
in the loyalty of our members. 

Looking at the Industrial Recreation 
picture generally, I feel that the re- 
cession has definitely slowed its growth 
at the present time. But, irrespective 
of this and the unemployment, I would 
venture to predict for Industrial Rec- 
reation of the Future: 

1. Increased interest by industry in 
employee activities programs. 

2. Greater active participation in all 
employee activities. 

3. Building of considerable more 
recreation facilities. 

1. NIRA to improve and _ increase 
services, 

5. Increase in new company mem- 
bers to the high figure of 400, for the 
first time in the history of NIRA. 

6. A closer understanding with the 
allied professions of Personnel and 
Industrial Relations. 

And finally, I will predict an unpre- 
cedented growth in our own programs 
and that of NIRA, just as rapidly as 
there is a change for the better in our 
overall business picture. 
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The Values of 
Competitive Athletics 


by DARRELL ROYAL 


Head Coach, University of Texas 


I have found that there are four 
keys to success in competitive athletics. 
They are: 

1. Preparation—there is no such 
thing as luck in athletics. Luck is what 
happens when preparation meets with 
opportunity. 

2. Specialization—the world is will- 
ing to pay for the guy who knows 
where and when to hit. 

3. Perspiration (Work)—anything 
worth having you have to work for. 
Nothing comes easy. What I| gave, | 
have. Attack a job—don’t be afraid to 
fail, overcome your errors. Know the 
difference between “come here” and 
“sick ’em”. 


|. Inspiration—Praise and a pat on 
the back, coupled with enthusiasm, go 
much further than the “I shout, you 
jump” method. 

Competitive athletics have many 
carry-over values such as sportsman: 
ship, learning to give and take, team. 
work, health, and some of the happiest 
moments of your life, to say nothing 
of thinking under fire. 

You get back what you put out in 
preparation, specialization, 
tion, and inspiration. 

I have only one complaint regarding 
competitive athletics and that is that 
we do not have enough of them for all 
ages. 


perspira- 





Advancing with 
the Times 


by AUGUST C. ESENWEIN 


Vice President, Convair 


It is a real pleasure to meet with you 
this afternoon to discuss this increas- 
ingly important matter of INDUS- 
TRIAL RECREATION. 

I’d like to mention at the outset that 
our recreation group—The Convair 
Recreation Association—has been out- 
standingly successful. On a widespread 
basis, it has fostered better employee 
relations and better public relations. 

In fact, here’s what Fort Worth 
PRESS Editor Walter Humphrey re- 
cently wrote in his “Hometowner”’ col- 
umn. (I quote. ) 

“One of the fabulous enterprises of 
this community is the Convair Recrea- 
tion Association. It is a complete city 


recreation department in itself, with 
extra trimmings. 

iT? Va oe . . 

Yes, this is an amazing place. 
Think what these Convair folks are 
doing for themselves and their fami: | 
lies. After all, aren’t these facilities 
lifting a burden from the City’s own 
sublic recreation facilities? This is a 
I 
magnificent contribution to their wel: 
fare and to the community itself. Good 
citizens, these Convair people. And 
they're not always asking for things: 
they’re giving and they're doing the 
things themselves. Makes one _ right 

"264 
proud.” (Unquote. ) 

I think you'll agree this is the type 

continued on next page 





Youth Fitness— 
A Challenge 


by DR. SHANE MacCARTHY 
Executive Director 
President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness 


The problem today across the na- 
tion is too little participation and too 
few fit. We have let recreation become 
automatic. We are not living or selling 
fitness. It must be the 
around. 

It is encouraging that industry more 
and more is recognizing its employees 
as human beings with specific needs. 
It is taking inventory on the fitness 
record of its employees, assets such as 
agility and stamina are vital in an 
age of luxuries, pills and push buttons. 

Today’s password is “Semper Pa- 
radus” (Ever Prepared) which with its 
apprehensions of an all-out war of 
survival, places a high priority on 


sold year 


keeping fit. With less and less physical 
activity in our daily living chores. 
we, as recreation authorities, need to 
live what we preach, fitness can_ nol J 
be turned on and off. 

Get into shape by training, and J 
this means all the employees whos | 
physical welfare you are charged for. 
Science and research mean_ nothing 
unless you have fitness too. There is 
no better way of keeping fit than 
through an individual recreation pro 
eram looked at in the proper perspec: 
live. 

Do you realize, you are living on the 
fitness dividends accumulated during 

continued on next page 
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Fsenwein, continued 
of public relations and advertising that 
money can’t buy. 

And it is a fitting tribute to the 
Convair employees . . . for these are 
the people who helped conceive CRA, 
who run it, and who spend thousands 
of volunteer hours operating it. In fact, 
nearly a thousand of our people volun- 
teered their Saturday morning here re- 
cently for a CRA spring cleanup. 

And, of course, we hope to improve 
on our CRA program even more. 

In fact, we in the aircraft business 
must habitually think about speed. It 
might be appropriate to think of our 
industrial relations program as a super- 
sonic program, for we try to make it 
as up-to-date as the products we build. 

Our present product—perhaps you’ve 
heard of it, the B-58 Hustler—be- 
speaks our scientific achievements. It is 
the world’s first supersonic bomber. 

In developing this plane over the 
past few years, we've had to build a 
virtually automatic plane, an airplane 
so sophisticated it has pushed Convair 
and its subcontractors to the very limit 
of their technical know-how—and then 
some. 


But we feel we’ve made equally mo- 
mentous “breakthroughs” in our indus- 
trial relations program. 

We have progressed steadily in our 
industrial relations program—labor re- 
lations, safety, etc.—but the progress of 
our recreation program has been par- 
ticularly rapid in the past decade. 

Very briefly, and chronologically. 
here’s what we've done: in 1949 our 
employees formed the Convair Recrea- 
tion Association. Their slogan: “People 
who play together, work well together.” 
The Association is open to all Convair 
employees. It is financed by profits 
from company vending machines. 

In 1955, the Association leased 83 
wooded acres of land, built a 14,000 
square-foot recreation building and 
10,000 square-foot patio for $190,000. 
Then CRA added baseball diamonds, 
picnic and boating layouts and other 
recreation facilities. 

Our employees now participate in 
35 activities—from bridge to baseball. 


-All these activities were suggested and 


approved by the employees themselves. 

So, while we have made sizable sci- 
entific strides, I feel justified in saying 
that we have kept the pace in provid- 


ing modern recreation facilities. 

What we have tried to gain is a 
BALANCE. A balance between scien- 
tific progress on the one hand, and 
managerial efficiency on the other. By 
managerial efficiency | mean this. | 
think that we must realize that effective 
management must not only turn out 
better products at a profit, but it must 
constantly seek new and better ways 
to deal with its employees. 

This balance we seek is a lot like the 
writer's notion about love and 
marriage: “You can’t have one with- 
out the other.” 

Things are happening fast these 
days. We spoke of the B-58 a moment 
ago as the nation’s most modern 
bomber. But even now, design engi- 
neers have on their drawing boards the 
“Upstream” weapons of tomorrow— 
which include hypersonic global bomb- 
ers and space vehicles. They very likely 
will make a piker out of Buck Rogers, 
and they could, in a relatively short 
time, make our own B-58 the Model-T 
of the airways. 

As a matter of fact, progress seems 


song 


to be the order of the day throughout 
continued on page 44 





McCarthy, continued 

your youth. As you hit the middle 
span of years your fitness quota dete- 
riorates unless you have kept up a 
program of planned exercise, recrea- 
tion if you will, in your everyday 
schedule. 

Despite the obvious, we insist on 
making our own youth passive and in- 
active. Modern-day conveniences have 
reduced today’s youth to soft, flabby 
physical specimens hardly able to play 
a game of tennis. Which is better, for 
the United States to win medals in the 
1960 Olympic Games in Rome or lose 
out in the fitness at home. We must meet 
the challenge of total fitness as a nation 
with a program geared to our high 
standard of living, ease and inactivity. 

WE CAN SIT AND RUST AND 
ROT or we can design programs that 
will motivate our youth to develop in 
body as well as mind. 

NIRA is tailored for fitness, why not 
develop a program that can be adapted 
by your members in each of their 
locations. This means facilities for 
competitive sports. After all, one of 
the basic drives is to participate, help 
your employees develop the skills if 
necessary. They want to be active and 
are looking for you to furnish the 
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incentive. Look on your program as a 
laboratory for fitness and much more 
can be done with less. Try demonstra- 
tions, films and preach, if you will, 
the gospel of fitness. Stress on your 
employees to make their children fit- 
ness conscious. Yes, make their com- 
munity fitness conscious through a 
good plant program. 

I for one would like to see NIRA 
write a real chapter in American fit- 
ness, one that will help this nation 
be ready for survival if necessary. 

Go to it and GOD BLESS YOU! 
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the land. Economists are predicting 
that we'll revolutionary new 
ideas, new processes, and new prod- 
ucts to go along with a bumper crop 
of babies in the decade of the 60's. 
One big corporation, for example, has 
said that it expects that 80 per cent of 
its output 10 years from now will be 
items not developed today. 

We know that in technology, we 
must keep constantly abreast of the 
trends what’s new in methods, 
techniques, materials and machines. All 
these factors, and quite possibly many 
others we can’t foresee, will affect our 
products and production. 

Likewise, these trends will have some 
effect on our personnel policies. By 
carefully planning ahead, we may be 
able to shape an industrial recreation 
program which will mesh with all of 
our needs in the years ahead. 

We know, for example, that the av- 
erage American worker of 1958 has 
about three times as much leisure time 
as the average American of a century 
ago. 


have 


This has been made possible by a 
number of things. But mainly it was 
brought about by man’s increasing 
technical ingenuity. 

So while the average American 
worker of 1958 has a higher standard 
of living and more leisure time than 
his 1858 counterpart, he is not creating 
as many things with his hands as he 
used to. In other words, he’s not deriv- 
ing the “Pride of Craftsmanship” that 
the artisans of a century ago did. 

There might be a tendency to shrug 
it off and say: “Well, that’s the way it 
goes. That’s just one of the prices we 
have to pay for having two cars in the 
garage and two chickens in every pot.” 

But you and I know this offers no 
real solution. We know that a worker 
needs to feel he’s building something 
useful, and that he’s got a personal 
hand in it. 

Management can’t shoulder the en- 
tire responsibility of gratifying this 
need to create. But it can help a lot. 
We believe that our CRA people rec- 
ognize this problem and are trying to 
do something about it. 

That’s why they’ve built a well- 
rounded program . .. a program which 
gives equal attention to the social, cul- 
tural, physical, and outing-type activi- 
ties. Naturally, group and team activi- 
ties remain very important, because we 
know that man is gregarious by nature, 
and he likes group activities. 

As a matter of fact, I constantly find 
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myself pleasantly surprised at the di- 
versity of CRA activities. 

Things such as reading programs. 
sculpturing, art, ceramics, and the like 
are coming in for more and more at- 
tention. The reason is, these things 
tend to give our employees CREATIVE 
satisfaction off the job, which they 
may be getting to an_ increasingly 
lesser degree on some repetitive-type 
operations on the job. 

In this way a good industrial recrea- 
tion program can help make the em- 
ployees’ leisure hours more meaning- 
ful. 

It has been demonstrated that there 
is no particular virtue, per se, in hav- 
ing more leisure time. On the contrary. 
additional spare time, improperly 
spent, has in many cases resulted in 
widespread employee dissipation and 
an attendant drop in efficiency. 

And here’s something else that you 
as industrial recreation policy makers 
can think about . . . another TREND 
if you please. This is the rather pleas- 
ant prospect of a longer life for the 
average American. 

This means, of course, that on the 
average, he'll enjoy a longer retire- 
ment. Whether or not it’s a happy, well- 
adjusted retirement depends largely on 
whether he’s prepared for it. Many 
aren't. 

Because of this, many progressive 
recreation groups are building a_rec- 
reation program which can develop 
useful hobbies. If a worker can acquire 
self-oriented avocations during his ac- 
tive working years, chances are he will 
make more out of his retirement. 

Now, despite our shrinking work 
week, industrial recreation will have to 
take a long look at another problem, a 
rather unusual one. 

You'd think that in a land where 
people are cultivating leisure as a ma- 
jor industry, you’d find a more re- 
laxed, easier-going society. But it just 
ain’t necessarily so. The average Amer- 
ican worker seems to go all-out at al- 
most everything he does. 

William Atwood, LOOK magazine 
foreign correspondent, summed it up 
pretty neatly when he said: “If you 
define work as the sum total of energy- 
consuming, tension-building activities 
to which he (the average American) 
daily commits himself, then it is accu- 
rate to say that the average American 
works a lot harder at living (if not 
making a living) than anyone else.” 

In short, Mr. Atwood has referred 
somewhat facetiously to this fight for a 
place in the sun as the All-American 


rat race, which he says is taking its 
toll in strain and anxiety. 

The good part about the race is that 
it has given the average American his 
highest standard of living ever. What 
is bad about the All-American rat race 
is the price in strain and anxiety that 
Americans are paying for their mate. 
rial abundance. The United States has 
a shockingly high rate of alcoholism, 
homicide, and drug addiction. On the 
industrial scene, these stresses and 
strains are undoubtedly manifested in 
absenteeism, problem employees, and 
low production. 

As you know, the statistics on mental 
health are becoming a little bit more 
shocking each year. According to the 
latest, at least nine million Americans 
—one in every 16—are now suffering 
from some sort of emotional disorder. 
Mental illness costs American taxpay- 
ers over $1 billion a year. We can only 
conjecture as to what it is costing us in 
business and industry. 

It’s quite obvious that more Ameri- 
cans are spending more hours in extra- 
curricular activities than they ever 
have. 

But it’s equally true that an appal- 
lingly large percentage of our populace 
hasn’t learned how to play. They 
haven't learned how to stand back oc: 
casionally and watch, rather than be a § 
part of, the All-American Rat Race. 

Bemoaning this sad state of affairs, 
Dr. William Dock, Cardiologist from 
Palo Alto, Cal., recently said “Going 
to or returning from work often pro 
vides the most intense physical effort 
of the day for the average American.” 

Many of these people have been af- 
flicted with what someone has called 
““Spectatoritis”—spectatoritis being the 
desire to sit and watch rather than par 
ticipate. This doesn’t mean that there's 
any objection to someone’s preferring 
tiddleywinks to tennis. or bridge to 
bowling. “Spectatoritis” means people 
who are neglecting any type of recrea- 
tion out of sheer inertia. 

Modern contrivances have _ helped 
some people get this way. The usual 
dog fight for the 50-yard line bow! 
game ducats has largely given away to 
an afternoon before the television set. 
And manufacturers have now very 
thoughtfully provided push-button sta 
tion-changers, so that to change games 
at half-time. a viewer doesn’t even have 
to get up off his couch. It conceivably 
could reach the point where a mat 
spends most of his working hours push 
ing a button, and many of his week 

continued on next page 
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What prone position in our living room. the year, every year, if we’re to stay ready an important segment of any 
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y tha that television affords wonderful re- the same situation exists in your baili- promises to become infinitely more im- 


mate. 
*s has 
olism, 
nthe 

and 
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laxation. | would also confess that the 
drive to and from work does constitute 
a pretty rigorous daily workout. 

But | think you'll agree that these 
aren’t enough for the worker who must 
live with the pressures of society, and 


wick. 

In conclusion, I’d like to point out 
that conferences such as these can be 
of inestimable value. It gives you a 
rare opportunity to exchange informa- 
tion and ideas—which may help shape 


portant in the busy years immediately 
ahead of us. 

I know you will accept the challenge 
as you have in the past—with intelli- 
gence and zeal. 

Good luck to you and may this be 


and ho must balance the demands of job, the policies of your own company’s your biggest and best conference yet. 
community, and home without ruining 
his health and disposition. 

There is good reason to believe 
that improper recreation is at the 
root of many of our employee 
problems. 

For instance, a recent two-year re- 
port by the Industrial Health Board of 
Great Britain revealed that lack of suf- 
ficient recreation may be the cause of 
at least 20 per cent of absenteeism in 
England. 

Now obviously, industrial recreation 
can’t solve all the health problems of 
industry, but it can HELP. 

I believe the formation of numerous 
employee recreation programs since 
World War II attests to the new em- 
phasis on recreation for the individual. 
It shows that recreation is now recog- 
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National Industrial Recreation Association 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


Section 1—Name: This Corporation shall be known as the National 
Industrial Recreation Association. It shall be a non-stock, non-profit 
corporation. 

Section 2—Offices: The principal offices of the Association shall be 
in such locations as may be determined by the Board of Directors 
from time to time. 

Section 3—Insignia: The Association shall have such official insignia 
as the Board of Directors may determine. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE 


Section 1—Aims and Objectives: The aims and objectives of the As- 
sociation shall be to further the development of employee recreation 
as a benefit to the community, to industrial and commercial firms 
and to their employees; and as a means of improving relations be- 
tween management and employees and between the employees them- 
selves. 

In order to effectuate these purposes, the Association shall serve as 
a clearing house for the dissemination of information and ideas on 
employee recreation; shall assist its members in the solution of their 
specific recreational problems; and shall perform such other services 
as may be required to bring about better understanding and accept- 
ance of employee recreation. 


ARTICLE I1I—MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1—Classification of Membership: Membership in this As- 
sociation shall be divided into seven (7) classifications, as follows: 

Class A—Company memberships shall be available to those in- 
dustrial and commercial firms and corporations or the 
employee recreation associations thereof, who are inter- 
ested in the development and maintenance of employee 
recreation facilities and programs. 

Class B—Individual memberships shall be available to individuals 
interested in Association activities and objectives who 
are not connected with an industrial or commercial firm 
or corporation or an employee organization. 

Class C—Associate memberships shall be available to industrial 
and commercial firms and corporations and to trade as- 
sociations or other organizations interested in the growth 
of employee recreation or in contributing funds for the 
development of specific projects or phases of employee 
recreation programs. 

Class D—Affiliate memberships shall be available to other associa- 
tions or organizations whose purposes are consistent with 
or related to those of this Association. These may include 
local amusement parks, sporting goods dealers, bowling 
establishments, etc. 

Class E—Honorary memberships may be conferred upon persons 
rendering outstanding contributions to the industrial rec- 
reation movement, or related fields. 

Class F—Student memberships shall be available to students major- 
ing or minoring in the field of employee recreation at a 
college or university where such training is offered, and 
where a student chapter of the National Industrial Rec- 
reation Association has been established. 

Class G—Industrial Recreation Council affiliation memberships are 
open to cities who have organized councils or associations 
comprised of business and industry in a given area. 


All applications for membership shall be subject to the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 


Section 2—Membership Fees: Annual membership fees in the As- 
sociation shall become due and payable on acceptance of a member- 
ship and thereafter on the first day of the calendar month following 
the anniversary of the original acceptance of the membership accord- 
ing to the following schedule: 
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Class A—Company Memberships: 
Companies with less than 1,000 employees......................-.... $ 25.0 
Companies with from 1,001 to 5,000 employees.................. 50.00 
Companies with from 5,001 to 10,000 employees.................. 75.00 
Companies with over 10,000 employees................-.-.---.++------- 100.00 


Class B—Individual Membership....................-......--sc-s-s-ssessssese0 15.0 


Class C—Associate Membership..................--.-----.---++s++-ssssseeessees 250.00 
(In addition to this fee, Associate Members may with 
the approval of the Executive Committee, contribute 
grants-in-aid to the Association for development of 
specific projects or phases of employee recreation pro- 
grams). 


Class D—Affiliate Memberships...................-.-.---- i eeeneny re 100.00 
Class E—Honorary Memlbierships....................-.-.-.--.se+sssseseeessees No fee. 
Clase F—Student. Membership: ......icc.c.:...s0c:scsacsssonsesesesceneesesse 1.00 ‘ 
Class G—Industrial Recreation Council Affiliation 


Section 3—Rights and Privileges of Membership: All members of 
the Association in good standing shall be eligible to all rights and 
privileges of membership as established by the Bylaws and, from 
time to time, by the Board of Directors, except that: 

(a) Company members shall have the sole right to vote on affairs 
of the Association through their duly designated and ac- 
credited representatives at the rate of one vote per member 
ship. 

Duly authorized officers or executives representing Company 
members shall have the sole right to hold an elective office or 
directorship of the Association. This right shall automatically 
terminate 60 days after an officer or director ceases to be in 
the employ of the company he represents, unless within 60 
days he again becomes the representative of a Company 
member. 

Non-voting branch and/or division firms are not eligible to 
vote or hold office. 

Not more than two members of the Board of Directors shall 
be from the same member company or its subsidiaries. 

If the designated company representative is unable to attend 
the annual meeting, it is the member company’s duty to notify 
the executive secretary in writing 24 hours prior to the annual 
meeting, and the individual voting in his stead must be em- 
ployed by the member company for which he is voting. 


Section 4—Delinquency and Termination of Membership: Any mem: 
ber failing to pay annual dues within ninety (90) days after due date 
shall be considered delinquent and dropped from membership in the 
Association. Memberships terminated by reason of delinquency may 
be restored within the ensuing year upon payment of one year’s dues 
from the beginning of the delinquent period, upon the approval of 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 


Section 1—Officers: The officers of this Association shall be President, 
four (4) Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, Director of Research an 
Education and an Executive Secretary. 

(a) The President and four Vice-Presidents shall be elected from 
the Board of Directors by the Members in good standing 4 
hereinafter provided. 

(b) The Treasurer shall be appointed by the President, with the 
approval of the Board of Directors, following the annual 
election of officers. 

(c) The Executive Secretary shall be appointed by the Executive 
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FOR CAMP - SUMMER RECREATION 
PLANT WEAR «+ ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 





You Can’t Match 
A T-Shirt From CHAMPION 


If you haven’t yet adopted Champion T-Shirts 
for any of your programs, we'd like to introduce 
them to you at no charge. Just send us your 
design and tell us what color you'd like it to be, 
and we'll be happy to make you a free T-shirt sample. 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


Dept. RM, 115 COLLEGE AVENUE ROCHESTER 7, NEW YORK 
Phone: BRowning 1-2235 
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Committee, with the approval of the Board of Directors, and 
shall hold office until his resignation or removal by the Board 
of Directors. 












(d) The Director of Research and Education shall be appointed 
by the President, with the approval of the Board of Directors, 
following the annual election of officers. 


Section 2—Duties of Officers Generally: The duties and powers of 
the officers of the Association shall be such as are by general usage 
indicated by the title of the respective offices except as may be other- 
wise specified by these Bylaws or prescribed by the Board of 
Directors. 







(a) President: The President shall act as presiding officer of the 
Executive Committee, Board of Directors and general meetings 
of the Association. He shall perform such other duties as are 
by general usage indicated by the title and specified or pre- 
scribed by these Bylaws or the Board of Directors. 







(b) Vice Presidents: Each Vice-President shall be placed in full 
charge of a specific phase of the general program of the As- 
sociation, with the approval of the Board of Directors, and shall 
perform such other duties as may be prescribed. 
















(c) Treasurer: The Treasurer shall have general supervision over 
all funds and assets of the Association and shall cause to be 
kept full and accurate records of all receipts and disburse- 
ments. He shall render to the Board of Directors, at periodic 
intervals, an account of the financial condition of the Associa- 
tion and shall prepare and submit for approval of the Board 
of Directors the budget of the Association. The Treasurer shall 
also perform such other functions as the Board of Directors may 
direct from time to time. 


(d) Executive Secretary: The Executive Secretary shall, with the 
advice and counsel of the President, Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors, be in charge of the operation of the 
Association’s executive offices and shall be responsible for and 
empowered to conduct details of Association operations ac- 
cording to policies and regulations established by the Board 
of Directors. He shall be a member, ex-officio, of the Board of 
Directors, Executive Committee and all other committees and 
maintain full records and minutes thereof. He shall give notice 
of all meetings of members or Directors when and as herein 
provided and shall perform such other duties as may be pre- 
scribed by the Board of Directors from time to time. The 
Executive Secretary shall be bonded to an amount established 
by the Board of Directors. The Executive Secretary shall be 
required to report to the Board of Directors annually as to the 
progress of the Association since the last annual meeting. 














(e) Director of Research and Education: The Director of Research 
and Education shall, with the advice and counsel of the Presi- 
dent, the Executive Committee and the Board of Directors, be 
in charge of all research projects and educational activities 
of the Association and shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the Board of Directors from time to time. 


Section 3—Vacancies in Office: If the office of President or any other 
elective office of the Association become vacant by death, resignation, 
disability or otherwise, the Executive Committee shall nominate one 
or more persons for the unexpired term for which the vacancy 
exists. Names of such nominees shall be submitted by referendum to 
the Board of Directors of the Association and all votes must be cast 
within the period specified in the notice of the referendum vote. No 
nominee shall be declared elected to the vacancy unless he shall 
receive a majority of the votes cast by Directors of the Association. 
In the interim period the office of President shall be filled by the 
immediate Past-President. 













Section 4—Term of Office: All elected officers of the Association 
shall serve for a period of one year or until their successors are duly 
qualified and elected. The Treasurer shall serve a like term or until 
his successor has been appointed. The President of the Association 
shall hold office for a one-year term only. 











ARTICLE V—DIRECTORS 


Section 1—Number of Directors: The control of this Association 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors which shall consist of sixteen 
(16) members of the Association in good standing, the Treasurer, 
the immediate Past-President, and the duly appointed Director of 
Research and Education. 









Section 2—Duties and Powers of Directors: It shall be the duty 
of the Board of Directors to control and direct the affairs of the 
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Association and its. property. It shall have the power to perform 
such other functions as are generally indicated by its name an 
do all lawful acts and things as are not, by these Bylaws, directed 
to be exercised by the members. 


Section 3—Vacancies on the Board of Directors: If, for any reason 
whatsoever, a Directorship of the Association becomes vacant, the 
Executive Committee shall nominate one or more persons for the 
unexpired term for which the vacancy exists and submit such noni. 
nations to the Board of Directors for referendum vote. No nominee 
shall be declared elected to the vacancy unless he shall receive q 
majority of the qualified votes cast within a period specified in the 
notice of such vote. 


Section 4—Term of Office: The elective directors of the Association 
shall serve for a period of two years or until their successors are 
duly qualified and elected, eight directors (one from each of the 
following eight geographic regions) to be elected at each annual 
meeting. 


Section 5—Eight Geographic Regions: For voting purposes the eight 
geographic regions of the United States, Canada, Saudi Arabia 
and Mexico, are as follows: (See map on page 4.) 


Region One (East): The States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey 
and Saudi Arabia. 


Region Two (Mid-East): The States of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia and District 
of Columbia. 


Region Three (Midwest): The States of Michigan, Indiana and 
Illinois. 


Region Four (South): The States of Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 


Region Five (Northwest): The States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon and Alaska. 


Region Six (Southwest): The States of Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana and Mexico. 


Region Seven (West): The States of California, Nevada, Utah, 
Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico and the Territory of Hawaii. 


Region Eight (Dominion of Canada): The Provinces of Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Newfoundland and Saskatchewan. 


ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


Section 1—Annual Meeting: The time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Association shall be determined by the Board of 
Directors or, at their direction, by the Executive Committee. 


Section 2—Special Membership Meetings: Special meetings of the 
membership may be called by the President with the approval of 
the Board of Directors. by the Board of Directors, or by any 
elected officer of the Association at the written request of not 
less than forty (40) per cent of the members in good standing. 


Section 3—Directors’ Meetings: The Board of Directors shall meet 
on dates to be determined by it, upon call of the President, or by 
any elected officer of the Association at the written request of 
not less than forty (40) per cent of the qualified Directors. 


Section 4—Notice of Meetings: Notice of all meetings of the As 
sociation or its Board of Directors must be issued by the Executive 
Secretary not later than thirty (30) days in advance thereof. If 
such be a special meeting, said notice must be accompanied by 4 
statement of the purpose of such meeting and no other business 
shall be considered other than that specifically stated. 


a a 


Section 5—Quorum: A quorum for any duly called regular ot 
special meeting of the Association shall be twenty (20) per cent 
of the members in good standing. A quorum for any regular or 
special meeting of the Board of Directors shall be a majority 0 
the qualified Directors. A simple majority of the accredited votes 
cast at any regular or special meeting of the membership or Board 
of Directors shall be necessary for the approval of any questions 
except as otherwise provided in these Bylaws. 
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Utah. Recognized as the nation’s top ball. Chosen as the official ball for 


1958 National USVBA-YMCA at Scranton, Pa. and the Jewish Welfare 
Board Nationals at Lynn, Mass. Choice white leather cover and finest 
materials and craftsmanship throughout. Spalding Volleyballs with 
fine white rubber covers are also available. 





nage is famous for its pronounced and durable pebbling. Grip-Guard 
permanently locks in natural leather tackiness for the greatest con- 
trol in kicking — passing — receiving. The Spalding J5-R is the fa- 
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the U.S.L.T.A. National Championships. Both balls are available with 
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ARTICLE VII—COMMITTEES 


Section 1—Executive Committee: There shall be an Executive 
Committee composed of the President, the Vice-Presidents, the 
Treasurer, the immediate Past-President and the Executive Secre- 
tary, the latter ex-officio. The Executive Committee shall meet on 
dates to be determined by it, upon the call of the President or 
by a majority of its number. During intervals between meetings 
of the Board of Directors the Executive Committee shall advise 
with and aid the individual officers of the Association and shall 
generally perform such duties and exercise such powers as may 
be delegated by the Board of Directors. A quorum for any meeting 
of the Executive Committee shall be a majority of that committee. 


Section 2—Advisory Committee: The President shall appoint an 
advisory committee of not less than three individuals from the 
past-presidents who shall be available for such duties as he may 
assign. 

Section 3—Nominating Committee: The President shall appoint 
the Chairman of the Nominating Committee not less than ninety 
(90) days preceeding the annual meeting of the Association. The 
chairman shall choose his own committee, of not less than five (5) 
members, from among the members in good standing giving due 
consideration to the geographical distribution of the membership. 
The committee should also represent a true cross-section of the 
membership as far as is possible. The Nominating Committee shall 
solicit suggestions from the membership and present a suggested 
slate of officers to be voted upon at the annual meeting. (This is 
done by the most recently elected regional director who polls his 
region and reports the results to the chairman.) 


Section 4—Resolutions Committee: A Resolutions Committee shall 
be appointed by the President at such time and in such manner 
as he may determine except that the Chairman shall be named 
with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

Section 5—Other Committees: The President shall have the power 
to appoint such other special or standing committees as may be 
deemed necessary to the best interests of the Association except 
as may be otherwise provided by these Bylaws. 


ARTICLE VIIIT—ELECTIONS 


Section 1—Recommendations: Sixty (60) days prior to the annual 
meeting the Executive Secretary shall issue, to all members in good 
standing, announcement of the appointment of the Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, and invite written recommendations for 


all elective offices and directorships of the Association which shall 
become vacant at the forthcoming annual meeting. Such write 
recommendations, to be considered by the Nominating Committee, 
must be received in the Executive Offices of the Association not 
later than ten (10) days prior to the annual meeting. 


Section 2—Number of Nominees: The Nominating Committee shall 
nominate not less than one candidate for each elective office and 
directorship of the Association. Immediately following the report 
of the Nominating Committee, in the order specified herein, addi. 
tional nominations for the Board may be made from the floor by 
voting members located in the same region as the person they 
nominate. All present Board members and incoming directors 
except the president, are eligible to run for the presidency, No 
person shall be nominated for any office or directorship without 
that person’s consent. 


Section 3—Order of Nomination and Election: The order of nomi- 
nation and election shall be as follows: 

(a) Eight (8) Directors 

(b) President 

(c) Four (4) Vice-Presidents 


Section 4—Voting: Voting shall be by written ballot except where 
the number of candidates does not exceed the number of vacancies, 
The candidate receiving the highest number of votes for the office 
of President shall be declared elected. Th candidate for Director 
in each of the Eight Regions receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected. If the number of candidates for Vice. 
Presidents exceeds four (4), then the four receiving the highest 
number of votes shall be declared elected. 


ARTICLE IX—AMENDMENTS 


Section 1—Amendment by Meetings: These Bylaws may be 
amended at any meeting of the Association upon the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the accredited members present and entitled 
to vote provided that a copy of the proposed amendment for con- 
sideration at such meeting shall have been mailed, together with 
notice of the time and place of said meeting, to every member in 
good standing not less than twenty-one (21) days prior thereto. 


Section 2—Amendments by Referendum: These Bylaws may also 
be amended by referendum upon the affirmative vote of two-thirds 
of the members voting, provided that the form, content and dates 
of such referendum shall have been approved by a_ two-thirds 
majority of the Board of Directors, and provided that a copy of 
the proposed amendment shall have been mailed to each member 
in good standing not less than twenty-one (21) days prior to the 
deadline for such vote. 
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GET THESE 


BOOKLETS 


AT YOUR SPORTING 
GOODS STORE 


HOW TO IMPROVE 
YOUR SPORT 
SERIES 


Here are the best instruction books available on twenty 
popular sports. Each one designed and written by out- 
standing experts in each sport — such as ‘‘Phog”’ Allen 
on basketball, Ned Day on bowling, Ken Davidson on 


badminton, etc. Each booklet contains step-by-step 
picture demonstrations and tips on how to. improve 
form and skill. Hundreds of actual photographs. 


TWENTY POPULAR 
~-$PORTS 


APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 
For boys and men. Expert tech- 
niques for all apparatus events. 
ARCHERY 
Tips on shooting, scoring, rules, 
BADMINTON 
Covers grip, swing, all strokes, 
BASEBALL 
Perfect manual for kid leagues. 
BASKETBALL 
Offense, defense, and shooting tips. 
BOWLING 
Over 300 bowling tips by Ned Day. 
COMPETITIVE SWIMMING 
Teaches how to improve skill in 
competitive swimming. 
DIVING 
An_ informative diving manual by 
Bruce Harlan, Ohio State diving 
champion. 
GOLF 
The LAST WORD on grip, swing, 
and stance. 
GYMNASTICS 
For girls and women. Demonstrates 
balance beam, parallel bars, free 
exercise and vaulting. 


LIFESAVING 
Shows how to practice good water 
and boat safety, rescue methods 
and artificial respiration. 
SOFTBALL 
Emphasizes fielding and pitching 
tips. 
SWIMMING 
Fundamental techniques of swim- 
ming. Tells how to enjoy water, 
overcome fear. 
TENNIS 
Will improve tennis play immedi- 
ately. 
TRACK AND FIELD 
Dashes, jumps, relays, etc. 
TRAMPOLINING 
Introduction, beginning, stunts and 
advanced stunts. 
TUMBLING 
Outlines basic skills of @ growing 
sport. 
TUMBLING—Advanced 
Explains singles and doubles tum- 
bling, balancing and free exercise. 
VOLLEYBALL 
Tips on service, drives, spiking, etc. 
WRESTLING 
Shows basic holds and counter 
movements. 


¢ GET THESE BOOKLETS AT YOUR 
LOCAL SPORTING GOODS STORE 


EACH 


or write to 


The Athletic Institute 
209 S. State Street 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





RMEGLSELOE 


VOLUME I, 1958 


All articles appearing in RECREATION MANAGEMENT Magazine, issues numbered 1-12 (Vol. |, 1958), 
are cross-indexed below. Month of issue in which article appeared and page number are in 
parenthesis. Articles are listed by subject(s) and, when appropriate, R/M department. 


A 





Accidents. Less Among Over 65 Group (Jan., 21) 

A-C Sparkplug’s Music Program (Nov., 14) 

AMA Recreation Seminar (Oct., 7) 

Amateur Softball Association Officials (Aug., 10) 
Amputee Golf, He Never Gave Up (Oct.. 6) 

America’s Death Days (Jan., 25) 

Archery Club, How to Organize a (Apr., 10) 

Armco Trap Shoot Tourney (Sept., 4), Champs (Nov., 7) 
Art, Western Electric Employees’ Children (Jan., 6) 
AT&T Personal Signaling Service (Jan., 6) 

Attitude Survey, Recreation Program (July, 16) 

Auto Safety Checks, Dow Chemical Co, (Jan., 21) 
Award Banquet, Here’s How Timken Holds a Sports (Oct., 14) 





B 


Banquet, Here’s How Timken Holds a Sports Award (Oct., 14) 
Barbeque Pit Broils 600 Steaks at Once (Apr., 3) 
Baseball, Youth, 1958 Summary (Sept., 5) 
Basketball: 
Basketball Takes on a New Look (Oct., 20) 
Industry's Major League (Dec., 6) 
NIBL Sportsmanship Awards (Mar., 8) 
Tournament, How to Conduct a Basketball (Feb., 16) 
Uniforms, How to Care for Basketball (Jan., 20) 
Benefits to Your Company from Industrial Recreation (Feb., 20) 
Billiards, Rack Up Fun With (Dec., 10) 
Birthday Dinners (Oct., 6) 
Boats, Boating: 
Boat Handling Classes at Oak Ridge (Jan., 6) 
Boating Booms at Minnesota Mining (Apr., 12) 
Boat and Sport Shows (Feb., 19) 
Launching Boats at Cape Canaveral (Sept., 22) 
Treasure Hunt in Boats (Oct., 18) 
Bocci Combines, Sport, Skill, Recreation (May, 12) 
Books, see Reading 
Bowling: 
Bowling’s Boom Season (Sept., 20) 
Decentralized Bowling (Oct., 6) 
Is the Bowling Season Too Long? (Jan., 18) 
Boy Scouts at Goodyear Tire & Rubber, 45 Years With (Aug. 
Brothers of the Broom (Curling) (Feb., 12) 
Bylaws, Welfare and Recreation Association (Apr., 29) 


C 





CAB Clarifies Group Travel Policy (Dec., 12) 
california Conference (Apr., 26) 
‘allaway Handicap System (Mar., 11) 
‘allaway Mills Doll Show (Jan., 6) 
‘andy Consumption Increases (Jan., 25) 
‘ape Canaveral, Launching Boats at (Sept., 22) 
‘ard and Table Games, Popularity of (Dec., 17) 
‘ards, Noon Hour Hoyles (Feb., 14) 
Champs, Industry, 1958 (Nov., 6) 
Charm Program for Women Employees (Dec., 14) 
Checklist for Effective Administration (Dec., 17) 
Chicago Workshop (Oct., 7; Dec., 18) 
Choruses, The Why and How of (Apr., 20) 
Christmas, Industry Wants a Family (Oct., 22) 
Cicero Mfr.’s Assn. Elects Robert Woodrick (June, 17) 
Community Oriented Recreation Program, Erwin Mills (June, 
Concert Band, Vonnegut Hardware (July, 17) 
Conference and Exhibit, 17th Annual NIRA: 
Attendance, Fort Worth Predicts Record (Jan., 4) 
Aviation Leader Will Address NIRA Conference (Mar., 30) 
Committee (May, 15) 
Exhibits (May, 17) 
Exhibitors Reserve Space Karly for Fort Worth Show (Feb., 6) 
Highlights of (July, 8) 
Homer and Jethro Will MC Frontier Party (Apr., 24) 
Program (May, 15) 
Sea Biscuit Rides Again (Sept., 8) 
Twenty Seminars Set for Fort Worth Confab (Apr., 24) 


52 


U.S. Fitness Chief to Speak at (Apr., 24) 
Conference and Exhibit, 18th Annual NIRA: 

1959 Conference to be in Philadelphia (June, 16) 

Philly Looks Terrific (Nov., 3) 
Constitution, Model Travel Club (Oct., 11) 
Country Club Dues Up 4 to 6 Per Cent (Mar., 8) 
Cricket, It’s a Wicket Game (July, 17) 
Crouse-Hinds Reading Rack Survey (Jan., 5) 
Curling: Brothers of the Broom (Feb., 12) 


D-E 


Day Camp, Substitute for Annual Picnic? (May, 24) 
Diamond Alaklai Presents Gold Watches (Mar., 8) 
Doll Show, Callaway Mills (Jan., 6) 

Dow Chemical Co, Auto Safety Checks (Jan., 21) 
DuPont Physical Exam Policy on Age Basis (Mar., 8) 
Eastman Kodak Father and Son Hocket Night (Jan., 6) 
Eastman Kodak Youth Softball Program (June, 10) 
Easter Egg Hunt, Conducting an (Apr., 8) 

Editorial: About Your New Magazine (Jan., 11) 
Editorial: The Sleeping Giant (Aug., 3) 

Employee Tours, Travel Bug Bites Industry (Jan., 12) 
Equipment Storage (Oct., 17) 

Erwin Mills Community Oriented Recreation Program (June, 12) 
Everybody Gets into the Act (Jan., 16) 


F 


lacilities: 
Dedicate Sun Center (Aug., 7) 
Indoor and Outdoor Facilities Survey (June, 3) 
Nation’s No. 1 Recreational Gymnasium (Feb., 22) 
North American Adds Tennis Courts, Rink (Sept., 5) 
Plan $34 Million Sports and Commercial Center (Apr., 3) 
Proper Selection of Playground Equipment (May, 26) 
Republic Aviation Leases New Building for Recreation 
Center (Feb., 4) 
R/M Takes a Tour Through Tokheim Employees Clubhouse 
(June, 8) 
Family Night at Kaiser Steel (Mar., 22) 
Father-Son Hockey Night, Eastman Kodak (Jan., 6) 
Financing Industrial Recreation (Jan., 25; Mar., 28) 
Fishing, Industry Champs, 1958 (Nov., 6) 
Fishing for Figures (Sales) (Sept., 23) 
Fish A-Rama: 
Company Fishing Champs Compete in Ist National Fish-A-Rama 
(June, 14) 
Entries Soar (Aug., 13) 
Fish-A-Rama Champs (Nov., 6) 
More on the Fish-A-Rama (Nov., 18) 
See You at the Fish-ARama (Sept., 9) 
Fitness, This Business of (Feb., 8) 
Fitness of Fitness Council (Dec., 16) 
Fitness, Jet Age Calls for More Physical (Apr., 3) 
lower Festival, Ford (May, 26) 
Football, Touch (Nov., 17) 
Ford Recreation Participation (Sept., 4) 


G-H 


Goldsmith. Phillip H.. Sports World Mourns Loss (Nov., 3) 
Golf: 

Aids Available (Mar., 11) 

Callaway Handicap System (Mar., 11) 

He Never Gave Up (Oct., 6) 

1958 Mid-West Industrial Golf Tournament (Apr., 25: July, 30) 

Champs (Nov., 7) 

Special Rules for Industry Golf Leagues (Sept.. 13) 

When Spring Comes, Can Golfers Be Far Behind? (Mar., 10) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 45 Years with Boy Scouts at (Aug., 14) 
Gun Club Incentive Plan (Sept., 5) 

Gymnasium, Nation’s No. 1 Recreational (Feb., 22) 

Hamm’s Skylanders Club (July, 3) 

Hiking Clubs Offer Recreation, Travel, Good Fellowship (Aug., 16) 
Hockey, How Well Do You Know Your (Feb., 26) 
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Hockey Night, Father and Son, Eastman Kodak (Jan., 6) 
Holidayland, Ready-Made Recreation (Sept., 12) 
How to Care for Basketball Uniforms (Jan., 20) 





I 


Idea Clinics: 
Cricket, It’s a Wicket Game (July, 17) 
Conducting an Easter Egg Hunt (Apr., 8) 
45 Years With the Boy Scouts at Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
(Aug., 14) 
How to Make a Recreation Interest Survey (Jan., 23) 
How to Measure Program Participation (Mar., 24) 
Rack Up Fun With Billiards (Dec., 10) 
Special Rules for Industry Golf Leagues (Sept., 18) 
Treasure Hunt in Boats (Oct., 18) 
Turf Bowling, Bocci, Combines Sports, Skill, Recreation (May, 12) 
Washer Pitching (Feb., 18) 
Industrial Athletic Assn. Of Oakland, Calif. (July, 6) 
Industrial Recreation: 
Benetits to Your Company (Feb., 20) 
Comes of Age (Jan., 14) 
What It Is, What It Can Do (Apr., 6) 
Industry Champs (Nov., 6) 
Industry, Patron of the Arts (Nov., 3) 
Industry On Wheels (Roller Skating) (Oct., 8) 
Insurance: 
Methods for Recreation Activities (Apr., 14) 
NIRA Group Accident Insurance (Sept., 8) 
What Type Do You Carry on Your Recreation Participants? 
{ Apr., 19) 
Is the Bowling Season Too Long? (Jan., 18) 
Interest Survey, How to Make an (Jan., 23) 
In the Good Old Days (Jan., 24) 
Investment Clubs: Smart Investors Invest in Leisure (May, 32) 





K-LM 


Kaiser Steel Family Night (Mar., 22) 
Kaiser Steel Theater Party (Jan., 21) 
Klingler, Kenneth, NIRA President’s Record (May, 22) 


Management Development, Mixing Recreation with “Think” Sessions 


Pays Dividends in (July, 14) 
Management and Financing (Jan., 25) 





COMPLETE 


TWO-WEEK 


Recreation 


PROGRAM 
e 


Costs only a 
few cents for 
each Employee 


a 
YOUR 
EMPLOYEES 
WILL HAVE 


TWO FULL 


WEEKS OF 


STARRING IN 
THEIR OWN 


Cae 
MUSICAL 
COMEDY 


Clients: 


ken Roller Bearing. 


Here Are Some of Our 


We are proud to list among 
our clients, companies such as 
John Hancock, Hartford Insur- 
ance, Kaiser Steel, Hughes Air- 
craft, Ansco Films, Thompson 
Products, Goodyear, Zenith, 
Motorola, Teletype, Western 
Electric, General Tire, Falk 
Corp., Wyman-Gordon and Tim- 


Management Speaks, see Top Management Speaks 


Management and Supervision Advice, Sports Leaders Offer (May, 11) 


Meatless Hot Dog Offered on Friday Menu (Apr., 3) 

Mid-West Industrial Golf Tournament (Apr., 25; July, 3) 
Champs (Nov., 7) 

Minnesota Mining, Boating Booms at (Apr., 12) 

Missouri Governor's Conference on Recreation (Sept., 4) 

Moraine Products Quarter Century Club Celebration (Jan., 6) 

Music Sales Soar (Jan., 21) 

Music, What It Can Mean to Recreation (Nov., 14) 


N-O-P 





New-Employee Dinners Held Annually by Standard Register (Feb., 4) 


New York Workshop (Nov., 3; Dec., 18) 
News Cast Most Popular Service with Nationwide Employees 
(Feb., 4) 
NIBL, Industry’s Major League (Dec., 6) 
NIBL Sportsmanship Awards (Mar., 8) 
NIRA 
Board of Directors 1957-58 (Jan., 9) 
New Members (Dec., 18) 
Officers Election (May, 22) 
State Chairmen (May, 20) 
Noon Hour Hoyles (Feb., 14) 
North American: 
Adds Tennis Courts, Rink (Sept., 5) 
Management Club Offers Two $1,000 Scholarships (Feb., 4) 
18 Years of Vending at (Mar., 14) 
Participation, How to Measure ( Mar., 24) 
Patron of the Arts, Industry (Nov., 3) 
Peterson Point System of Scoring (Sept., 20) 
Philadelphia Workshop, 50 Firms Send Representatives (Apr., 26) 
Philly Looks Terrific (Nov., 3) 
Picnic, Most Popular Recreation Activity (May, 8) 
Pienic, Queen Coronation (Oct., 6) 
Physical Exam Policy on Age Basis at DuPont (Mar., 8) 
Playground Equipment, Proper Selection of (May, 28) 
Programming, Something for Everyone (May, 10) 
Purdue University’s Recreational Gymnasium (Feb., 22) 


R 





Reading Rack Survey, Crouse-Hinds (Jan., 6) 


Over one hundred Hartford Insurance Employees have FUN at an Empire rehearsal. 


IT TAKES NONE OF YOUR TIME; WE FURNISH EVERYTHING 
except the people and the stage! 


Employee shows are not new. BUT a complete EMPIRE package that includes 
direction by a professional director, scenery, costumes, make-up, scripts, advertising 
posters, all royalty payments, and a complete outline of what to do and 
do it, IS NEW!! Over 85% of our cast members have had no experience in dramatics 
or music. And the cost? In most cases the income more than pays the cost of the 
entire package and it takes none of the recreation director’s time. 


how to 


_ ppt tenet enantio Rg gn NE 


SOUNDS INTERESTING. Let’s talk 
about it at NO OBLIGATION of 
course! 


I 

| NAME........... bscalbalicatt wnuciuaabaliae 
I iicrencnsninimscicenonsiancnnntisiin 
"Mcuscoumenes STATE. 


PHONE NUMBER.................0000+. 


Cn ce ee cee ce es ee oe ee we oe od 


EMPIRE PRODUCING CO. 
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Reading: 
Employee Flower Clubs (Jan., 8) 
Free Baseball Books (Sept., 26) 
Fun With the Family (Sept., 26) 
Golf For Industry (Jan., 26) 
Handbook for Physical Fitness (Sept., 26) 
How to Improve Your Swimming (Apr., 23) 
Magic For Millions (Sept., 26) 
Meetings, How to Run Better (Apr., 23) 
Recreation in the Age of Automation (Jan., 26) 
Recreation for the Ill and Handicapped (Apr., 23) 
Selection of Management Personnel (Jan., 8) 
Softball Story, The (Apr., 23) 
Suggestions for Control of Turnover and Absenteeism (Apr., 23) 
Practical Way to Better Memory (Apr., 23) 
Recession, So What? (Mar., 25) 
Recession, Sports Booming (Sept., 12) 
Recipe for Warm Weather Fun (June, 6) 
Recreation Management, History and Advent of (Jan., 4) 
Recreation Program for Small Companies (Jan., 22) 
Recruitment, Don’t Sell Recreation Short When You Seek June Grads 
(Feb., 26) 
Republic Aviation Leases New Building For Recreation Club 
(Feb., 4) 
Research Reports: 
Annual Picnic, Most Popular Recreation Activity (May, 8) 
Card and Table Games, Popularity of (Dec., 17) 
Effective Administration, Checklist for (Dec., 17) 
Facilities Survey, Indoor and Outdoor (June, 3) 
Fishing for Figures (Sept., 23) 
Industrial Recreation Management and Financing (Jan., 25) 
Industrial Recreation Organization and Financing (Mar., 28) 
Insurance Methods for Recreation Activities (Apr., 14) 
Recreation Program Attitude Survey (July, 16) 
Retirement Survey (Oct., 24) 
Sales Show Demand (Sept., 23) 
Theater In Industry (Sept., 23) 
Top 20 Industrial Sports (Feb., 24) 
Typical Recreation Director (June, 3) 
Retirement (pre and post): 
Older Employees Can Enjoy Sports Too (Mar., 19) 
Retirement Survey (Oct., 24) 
Solve the Retirement Problem (Sept., 10) 
What's Your Outlook on Retirement? (Feb., 8) 
R/M on Location (Nov., 3) 
Roller Skating, Industry on Wheels (Oct., 8) 





RECREATION 


MANAGEMENT 


The only monthly magazine in the industrial recreation field, RECREA- 
TION MANAGEMENT is designed to help you in your job. It offers: 


IDEA CLINIC 
A grab-bag of useful ideas for recreation directors, culled 
from the hundreds of letters, company bulletins and 
editor's reports received each month. Idea Clinics are 
featured in every issue of R/M and offer tried and proved 
suggestions. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
R/M surveys and research keep recreation men up-to-the- 
minute on industry trends. This material is found only in 
R/M, developed from the exclusive research facilities of 
the National Industrial Recreation Association. 


CASE HISTORIES 
How-to-do-it stories cover every possible recreation ac- 
tivity from charm courses to charter travel plans to basket- 
ball tournaments. These features incorporate the best 


thinking of recreation directors and experts in each spe- 
cial field. 


OTHER SERVICES 


Reading. Things to Write For, NIRA News, Industry Items 
and other departments of R/M present the most complete 
digest of recreation news and events available. 


I’M SOLD, HOW ABOUT YOU? 
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Sales Show Demand (Sept., 23) 
Sea Biscuit Rides Again (Sept., 8) 
Skating Club Tries Hockey at Smith, Kline & French (Mar., 8) 
Sleeping Giant, The (Aug., 3) 
Slogan Contest, 6,529 Entries in Firestone’s (Apr., 3) 
Small Companies, Recreation Programs for (Jan., 22) 
Softball: 
A.S.A. Officials (Aug., 10) 
Eastman Kodak Youth Softball Program (June, 10) 
Industry Champs (Nov., 6) 
Men’s Fast Pitch Tournament (Aug., 8) 
Men’s Slow Pitch Tournament (Aug., 11) 
Pitching Delivery, Harvey Sterkel (Aug., 12) 
Women’s Fast Pitch Tournament (Aug., 9) 
Something For Everyone (May, 10) 
Speed-A-Way for Fun (Oct., 16) 
Stamps, Ten Special U. S. Issues Set for 1958 (Jan., 8) 
Standard Register Co. New-Employee Dinners (KFeb., 4) 
Sterkel, Harvey, Softball Pitching Delivery (Aug., 12) 
Stocks, 20 Leisure Time and Their 10-Year Record (May, 32) 
Storage, Equipment (Oct., 17) 
Sun Center, Dedicate (Aug., 7) 
Swimming, Recipe tor Warm Weather Fun (June, 6) 
Talent Shows, Everybody Gets Into the Act (Jan., 16) 
Tax Fun? New Bill Says No (Oct., 16) 





T 


Theater in Industry, The (Sept., 23) 
Timken Holds a Sports Awards Banquet (Oct., 16) 
Tokheim Employees Clubhouse (June, 8) 
Top Management Speaks: 
Allyn, Stanley C., Chairman of the Board, National Cash Register 
(June, 4) 
Ashby, Jack L., Vice President and General Manager, 
Kaiser Steel Corp. (Oct., 4) 
Galvin, Robert W., President, Motorola, Inc. (Aug., 4) 
Hood, C. F., President, U. S. Steel (May, 6) 
Hurd, Charles D., Vice President, Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
(Sept., 6) 
Lincoln, Murray D., President, Nationwide Insurance (July, 4) 
Naish, J. V., President, Convair, Division of General Dynamics 
(Nov., 4) 
Touch Football (Nov., 17) 
Tournament, How to Conduct a Basketball (Feb., 16) 
Trap Shoot, Arco Tournament (Sept., 4) Champs, (Nov., 7 
Treasure Hunt in Boats (Oct., 18) 
Travel: 
CAB Clarifies Group Travel Policy (Dec., 12) 
Cost of Typical Employees Tour of Europe (Jan., 13) 
Employee Groups on the Road (Sept., 16) 
Employee Tours, Travel Bug Bites Industry (Jan., 12) 
Jet Age—Many Changes (Dec., 16) 
Let’s Talk Travel, Part I (Sept., 14) 
Let’s Talk Travel, Part IT (Oct., 10) 
Let’s Talk Travel, Part IIT (Nov., 10) 
Model Travel Club Constitution (Oct., 11) 
Recreation on a Bus (Mar., 25) 
Sample Travel Times and Costs (Nov., 12) 
Three Companies Announce Tours to Europe (Apr., 3) 
Travel Council Formed (Mar., 29) 
Weekend Vacation Offers Opportunity to Add Zest to Employee 
Contests (Aug., 6) 
Wyman-Gordon Pensioners’ Air Trip Over (Jan., 6) 
Twenty Top Industrial Sports (Feb., 24) 
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Uniforms, How to Care for Basketball (Jan.. 20) 

Union Carbide Nuclear Co. Boat Handling Classes (Jan., 6) 

Vacation, Weekend, Offers Opportunity to Add Zest to Employee 
Contests (Aug., 6) 

Vending: 
18 Years of Vending at North American (Mar., 14) 
Profits from 15 Sun Oil Tankers Pay for Movie Program (Ieb., 4) 
Profits Pay for Better Programs (Mar., 12) 
Vanishing Lunch Pail (Oct., 16) 

Verner, Lois, Picked Among Detroit's Top Ten Working Women 
(June, 16) 

Vonnegut Hardware Concert Band (July, 7) 

Washer Pitching (Feb., 18) 

Western Electric, Art of Employees’ Children (Jan., 6) 

Women Employees, Charm Program for (Dec., ) 

Women In Industry, the Recreational Needs of (Mar., 26) 

Working Wives Increase (Mar., 25) 

Wyman-Gordon Pensioners’ Air Trip Over New England (Jan., 6) 
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YEAR ROUND 
RECREATION 
Ne ee -) Se 


WITH AMF AUTOMATIC PINSPOTTERS! 


For a truly valuable, year-round program, you 
can’t beat modern bowling at its best... with AMF 
Automatic Pinspotters. First, it’s fun...for all 
age groups, women as well as men. And by its 
very nature this fine sport—modernized by AMF 
—encourages social contact and group activity. 


League bowling and informal, family bowling 


both provide sound, morale-building recreation 
with many substantial benefits. 


Talk to the proprietor of the “Magic Triangle” 
equipped bowling center nearest you. He’ll- be 
glad to consult with you and help with the devel- 
opment of a popular recreation bowling program 
suited to your employees and their families. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 


AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 


Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


AMF Building - 


261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


TRIANGLE” 


TRADEMARK AN ERVICE MARK OF AMF 


, 


6) ABC-TV on Sunday afternoons! Be sure to see “Bowling Stars,” sponsored by AMF. Consult your local listing. 
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